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, VOL. IX. 


PART II. 
CONTINUATION OF HISTORICAL GREECE. 


CHAPTER LXIX 


OYRUS THE YOUNGER AND THE TEN THOUSAND GREEKS. 


Spartan empire.— March of the Ten Thousand Greeks. — Persian kinge 
— Xerxes — Artaxerxes Longimanus.— Darius Nothus.— C the 
younger in Ionia — his vigorous operations against Athens. — Youth and 
education of Cyrus.— His esteem for the Greeks —his hopes of the 
crown.—— Death of Darius Nothus —succession of Artaxerxes Mnenon. 
— Secret preparations of Cyrus for attacking his brother. — Klearchus 
and other Greeks in the service of Cyrus. — Strict administration, and 
prudent behavior, of Cyrus.— Cyrus collects his army at Sardis. — The 

en Thousand Greeks —their position and circumstances. — Xenophon. 
— How Xenophon came to join the Cyreian army. — Cyrus marches from 
Sardis — Kolosszs — Kelzense. — Peltz — Keramén-Agora, Kiystru-Pe 
dion.— Distress of Cyrus for money —Eeyese supplies him.— Thym- 
brium — Tyrieum — Review of the Greeks by Cyrus. — Ikonium — 
Lykaonia — Tyana.— Pass over Taurus into Kilikia.—Syennesis of 
Kilikia — his uplicity —he assists Cyrus with money. — Cyrus at Tar- 
sus — mutiny of the Greeks —their refusal to go farther.— Klearchus 
tries to suppress the mutiny by severity — he fails. — He tries persuasion 
— his discourse to the soldiers.— His refusal to march farther — well re- 
ceived. — Deceitful manceavres of Klearchus to bring the soldiers round 
to Cyrus. — The soldiers agree to accompany Cyrus farther — increase of 
pay. — March onward — from Tarsus to Issus. — Flight of Abrokomas — 
abandonment of the passes.— Gates of Kilikia and Syria. — Desertion 
of Xenias and Pasion —prudence of .-—- Cyrus marches from the 
sea to Thapsakus on the Euphrates. — Partial reluctance of thy army — 
they ford the Euphrates. — Separate manceuvre of Menon. — Abrokomas 

' abandons the defence of the river — his double dealing. — Cyrus marches 
along the left bank of the Euphrates -—the Desert — privations of the 
army. — Pyle — Charmandé — dangerous dispute between the soldicrs of 
Klearchus and those of Menon.— Entry into Babylonia —treasdn of 
Orontes — preparation for battle. — Discourse of Cyrus to his officers and 
soldiers. — Conception formed by Cyrus of Grecian superiority.— Present 
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| of Gyrus to the prophet Silanus. — C us passes the undefended trench. 
|.  .  +Kunaxa — sudden appearance of the king’s army — preparation of 
~ Cyrus for battle. —Lasto eke Battle of _Kunaxa — easy 
a victory of the Greeks on their si ie. — Impetuous attack of Cyrus upon 
his brother — is slain, — Flight of Ariwus and the Asiatic force of 


Cyrus. — Plander of the Cyreian camp by Artaxerxes. . Victorious atti- 
tude of the Greeks. — Character of Cyrus. — If Cyrus had succeeded, he 
would have been the most formidable enemy to Greece..........-. 1-51 
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CHAPTER LXX. 


RETREAT OF THE TEN THOUSAND GREEES. 


Dismay of the Greeks on learning the death of Cyrus. Klearchus offers 
the thron6 to Arizsus. — Artaxerxes summons the Greeks to surrender— 
their reply — language of Philinus. — Ariseus refuses the throne, but in- 
vites the Greeks to join him for retreat. — ‘The Greeks rejoin Ari#us — 
interchange of oaths —resolution to retreat together. — Position of the 
Greeks —to all appearance hopeless. — Commencement of the retreat, 

- along with Arius — disorder of the army. — Heralds from the Persians 
to treat about a truce. — The heralds conduct the Greeks to villages fur- 
nished with provisions. March over the canals. — Abundant supplies ob- 
tained in the villages. — Visit of Tissaphernes — negotiations. — Con- 
yention concluded with Tissaphernes, who engages to conduct the Greeks 
home.— Motives of the Persians — favorable dispositions of Parysatis 
towards Cyrus. — Long halt of the Greeks —their quarrel with Arigus. 

. —Secret despair of Klearchus.— Retreating march begun, under Tissa- 
phernes — they enter within the Wall of Media— march to Sittaké — 
Alarm and suspicions of the Greeks — they cross the Tigris. — Retreat- 

ing march up the left bank of the Tigris —to the Great Zab. — Suspi- 

cions between the Greeks and Tissaphernes. — Klearchus converses with 

Tissaphernes — and is talked over. — Klearchus, with the other Grecian 

generals, visits ‘Tissaphernes in his tent. — Tissaphernes seizes the Greek 

generals. They are sent prisoners to the Persian court, and there put to 
death. — Menon is reserved to perish in torture— sentiments of queen 
Parysatis. — How Klearchus came to be imposed upon.— Plans of ‘Tis- 
saphernes—impotence and timidity of the Persians.— The Persians 

summon the Grecian army to, surrender.— Indignant refusal of the 

| Greeks — distress and despair prevalent among them. — First ap- 
pearance of Xenophon — his dream. — He stimulates the other captains 

to take the lead and appoint new officers. — Address of Xenophon to the 

; officers. New generals are named, Xenophon being one.— The army is 
convened in general assembly — speech of Xenophon. — Favorable aug- 

| ury from a man sneezing. — Encouraging topics insisted on by Xenophon. 
i — Great impression produced by his speech — the army confirm the new 

: generals proposed.— Great ascendency acquired over the army at once 

by Xenophon — qualities whereby he obtained it.— Combination of elo- 
quence and confidence, with soldier-like resource and bravery. — Approach 
of the Persian Mithridates — the Greeks refuse all parley. — ‘The Greeks 
“| ’ ross the Zab and resume their march, harassed by the Persian cavalry.— 
Sufferings of the Greeks from marching under the attacks of the cavalry. 
Successful precautions taken. — Tissaphernes renews the attack, with 
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some effect.— Comfortable quarters of the Greeks. They halt to repel 
' the cavalry, and then march fast onward.— Victory of the Greeks -- 
prowess of Xenophon.— The Greeks embarrassed as to their route — 
impossibility either of following the Tigris farther, or of crossing it. — 
The strike into the mountains of the Karduchians.—~ They burn much 
of their baggage — their sufferings from the activity and energy of the 
Katduchians. — Extreme danger of their situation. — Xenophon 4nds out 
another road to turn the enemy’s position.— The Karduchians are de- 
feated and the road cleared. — Danger of Xenophon with the rear division 
and baggage. — anxiety of the Greeks to recover the bodies of the slain 
— They reach the river Kentrités, the northern boundary of Karduchia. 
— Difficulties of passing the Kentrités dream of Xenophon. — They 
discover a ford and pass the river.— Xenophon with the rear-guard re- 
pels the Karduchians and effects his passage. — March through Armenia. 
eavy snow and severe cold.— They ford the Eastern Euphrates or 
Murad. — Distressing marches — extreme misery from cold and hunger. 
— Rest in good quarters — subterranean villages well stocked with pro- 
visions. — After a week’s rest, they march onward — their guide runs 
away. — They reach a difficult pass occupied by the Chalybes — raillery 
exchanged between Xenophon and Cheirisophus about stealing. — They 
turn the pass by a flank-march, and force their way over the mountain. 
— March through the country of the Taochi — exhaustion of provisions 
—capture of a hill-fort.— Through the Chalybes, the bravest fighters 
whom they had yet seen—the Skythini.— They reach the flourishing 
' city of Gymnias. — First sight of the sea from the mountain-top The- 
ches — extreme delight of the soldiers. — Passage through the nes. 
—Through the Kolchians — who oppose them and are defeated. — Kol- 
chian villages —unwholesome honey.— Arrival at Trapezus on the 
Euxine (Trebizond).— Joy of the Greeks —their discharge of vows to 
their gods — their festivals and games. — Appendix...... oeceees 52-120 


CHAPTER LXXI. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TEN THOUSAND GREEKS, FROM THE TIME THAT 
THEY REACHED TRAPEZUS, TO THEIR JUNCTION WITH THE LACEDZE- 
MONIAN ARMY IN ASIA MINOR. 


Greek cities on the Euxine— Sinépé with her colonies Kerasus, Kotyéra, 
and Trapezus. — Indigenous inhabitants — their relations with the Greek 
colonists. — Feelings of the Greeks on the Euxine when the Ten Thou- 
sand descended among them. — Uncertainty and danger of what they 
might do.— Plans of the army — Cheirisophus is sent to Byzantium to 
procure vessels for transporting them. — Regulations for the army pre- 
posed by Xenophon during his absence. — Adopted by the army — their 
intense repugnance to farther marching. — Measures for procuring trans- 

rts. Marandiug expeditions for supplies, against the Colchians and the 
Dri .— The army leave Trapezus, and march westward along the coast 
to Kerasus.— Acts of disorder and ontrage committed by various sol- 
diers near Kerasns. — March to Kotyéra — hostilities with the Mosyne- 
ki.— Long halt at Kotyéra—remonstrance from the Sinopians. — 
Speech of Hekatonymus of Sindpé to the army — reply of Xenophon 
— Success of the reply — good understanding established with Sinépé. — 
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Consultation of the army with Hekatonymus, who advises going home 
by sca. — Envoys sent by the army to Sinopé to procure vessels. — Poy- 
erty and increasing disorganization of the army.— Ideas of Xenophon 
about founding a new city in the Euxine, with the army. — Sacrifice of 
Xenophon to ascertain the will of the gods—treachery of the prophet 
Silanus. — Silanus, Timasion, and others raise calumnies against Xeno- 
phon. General assembly of the army.— Accusations against Xenophon 
— his speech in defence. — He carries the soldiers with him — discontent 
and flight of Silanus.— Fresh manceuvres of Timasion—fresh calum- 
nies circulated against Xenophon — renewed discontent of the oy ee 
Xenophon convenes the assembly again, — his address in defence of him- 
self, — His remonstrance against the disorders in the army. — Vote of the 
army unanimously favorable to Xenophon — disapproving the disorders, 
and directing trial.— Xenophon’s appeal to universal suffrage, as the 
legitimate political authority. Success of his appeal.— Xenophon re- 
commends trial of the generals before a tribunal formed of the lochages 
or captains. Satisfaction of the army with Xenophon.— Manner in 
which discipline was upheld by the officers. — Complete triumph of Xen- 
ophon. His influence over the army, derived from his courage, his frank- 
ness, and his oratory.— Improved feeling of the army — peace with the 
Paphlagonian Korylas.— ‘Lhe army pass by sea to Sinépé. — Return of 
Cheirisophus — resolution of the army to elect a single gencral— they 
wish to elect Xenophon, who declines — Cheirisophus is chosen.— The 
army pass by sea to Herakleia — they wish to extort money from the He- 
rakleots — opposition of Cheirisophus and Xenophon. — Dissatisfaction 
of the army — they divide into three fractions. 1. The Arcadians and 
Achzans. 2. A division under Cheirisophus., 3, A division under Xen- 
ophon. — Arcadian division start first and act for themselves —they get 
into 7 Sa danger, and are rescued by Xenophon —the army reiinited at 
Kalpé— old board of generals reélected, with Neon in place of Cheiri- 
sophus.— Distress for provisions at Kalpé — unwillingness to move in 
the face of unfavorable sacrifices — ultimate victory over the troops of 
the country. — Halt at Kalp¢—comfortable quarters —idea that they 
were about to settle there as a colony, — Arrival of Kleander, the Spartan 
harmost, from Byzantium, together with Dexippus.— Disorder in the 
army : mutiny against Kleander, arising from the treachery of Dexippus. 
—Indignation and threats of Kleander — Xenophon persuades the arm 

to submit — fear of Sparta.— Satisfaction given to Kleander, by the vol 
untary surrender of Agasias with the mutinous soldier.— Appeal to the 
mercy of Kleander, who is completely soothed.— Kleander takes the 
command, expressing the utmost friendship both towards the army and 
towards Xenophon. — Unfavorable sacrifices make Kleander throw up 
the command and sail away.— March of the army across the country 
from Kalpé to Chalkédon.— Pharnabazus bribes Anaxibius to carry the 
army across the Bosphorus into Europe — false promises of Anaxibius 
to the army.— Intention of Xenophon to leave the army immediately 
and go home —first proposition addressed to him by Seuthes of Thrace. 
— The army cross over to Byzantium—fraud and harsh dealing of Anax- 
ibius, who sends the army at once ont of the town.— Last orders of Anax- 
ibius as the soldiers were going out of the gates.— Wrath and mutiny 
of the soldiers, in going away —they rush again into the gates, and mus- 
ter within the town. — Terror of Anaxibius and all within the town.— 
The exasperated soldiers masters of Byzantium — danger of all within 
it —condact of Xenophon. — Xenophon musters the soldiers in military 
order and harangues them.— Xenophon calms the army, and persuades 
them to re‘ruin from assaulting the town — message sent by them to 
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Anaxibius -— they go out of Byzantium, and agree to accept Koratadas 
as their commander. — Remarkable effect produced by Xenophon — evi- 
dence which it affords of the susceptibility of the Greek mind to persua- 
sive influences. - Xenophon leaves the army, and goes into Byzantium 
with the view of sailing home. Koratadas is dismissed from the com- 
mand. — Dissension among the commanders left. — Distress of the army 
— Aristarchts arrives from Sparta to supersede Kleander — Polus on his 
way to supersede Anaxibius.— Pharnabazus defrauds Anaxibius, who 
now employs Xenophon to convey the Cyreians across back to Asia. — 
Aristarchus hinders the crossing —his cruel dealing towards the sick 
Cyreians left in Byzantium.— His treacherous scheme for entrapping 
enophon. —— Xenophon is again implicated in the conduct of the army 
— he opens negotiations with Seuthes. — Position of Seuthes— his libe- 
ral offers to the army. —- Xenophon introduces him to the army, who ac 
cept the offers. — Service of the army with Seuthes, who cheats them of 
most of their pay. — The army suspect the probity of Xenophon — un- 
just calumnies against him — he exposes it in a public harangue, and re- 
ins their confidence. — Change of interest in the Lacedsemonians, who 
come anxious to convey the Cyreians across into Asia, in order to make 
war against the satraps. — Xenophon crosses over with the army to Asia 
— his poverty — he is advised to sacrifice to Zeus Meilichios — beneficial 
effects. — He conducts the army across Mount Ida to Pe us. — His 
unsuccessful attempt to surprise and capture the rich Persian Asidates. 
—In a second attempt he captures Asidates — valuable booty secured. — 
General sympathy expressed for Xenophon —large share personally al- 
lotted to him. — The Cyreians are incorporated in the army of the Lace- 
dsemonian general Thimbron — Xenophon leaves the army, depositing 
his money in the temple at Ephesus. — His subsequent return to Asia, 
to take command of Cyreians as a part of the Lacedemonian army. — 
Xenophon in the Spartan service, with Agesilaus against Athens — he is 
banished. — He settles at Skillus near Olympia, on an estate consecrated 
to Artemis. — Charms of the residence — good hunting — annual public 
sacrifice offered by Xenophon, — Later life of Xenophon — expelled from 
Skillus after the battle of Leuktra — afterwards restored at Athens. — 
Great impression produced by the retreat of the Ten Thousand upon the 
Greek mind............ . an eeeeee . .121-180 


CHAPTER LXXII. 


GREECE UNDER THE LACEDZMONIAN EMPIRE. 


pequel of Grecian affairs generally — resumed. — Spartan empire — how 
and when it commenced. — Oppression and suffering of Athens under 
the Thirty. — Alteration of Grecian feeling towards Athens —the Thirty 
are put down and the democracy restored. —- The Knights or Horsemen, 
the richest proprietors at Athens, were the great supporters of the 
Thirty in their tyranny.— The state of Athens, under the Thirty, is a 
sample of that which occurred in a large number of other Grecian cities, 
at the commencement of the Spartan empire. — Great power of Lysander 
-— he establishes in most of the cities Dekarchies, along with a Spartan 
harmost. — Intimidation exercised everywhere by Lysander in favor of 
his own partisans.— Oppressive action of these Dekarchies. — In some 
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ints, probably worse than the Thirty at Athens. — Bad conduct of the 
partan harmosts — harsh as well as corrupt. No justice to be obtained 
against them at Sparta. — Contrast of the actual empire of Sparta, with 
the promises of freedom which she had previously held out. — Numerous 
romises of general autonomy made by Sparta — by the Spartan general 
rasidas, especially.— Gradual change in the language and plans of 
Sparta towards the close of the Peloponnesian war. — Language of Bras- 
idas contrasted with the acts of Lysander.— Extreme suddenness and 
completeness of the victory of Agospotami left Lysander almost omni 
otent.— The dekarchies became partly modified by the jealousy at 
arta against Lysander. The harmosts lasted much longer.— The 
Thirty at Athens were put down by the Athenians themselves, not b 
any reformatory interference of Sparta.— The empire of Sparta muc 
worse and more oppressive than that of Athens. — Imperial Athens de- 
prived her subject-allies of their autonomy, but was guilty of little or no 
oppression. — Imperial Sparta did this, and much worse — her harmosts 
and decemvirs are more complained of than the fact of her empire.— 
This more to be regretted, as Sparta had now an admirable opportunity 
for organizing a good and stable confederacy throughout Greece. — Spar- 
ta might have reorganized the confederacy of Delos, which might now 
have been made to work well. — Insupportable arrogance of Lysander — 
bitter complaints against him, as well as against the dekarchies. — Ly- 
sander offends Pharnabazus, who procures his recall. His disgust and 
temporary expatriation.— Surrender of the Asiatic Greeks to Persia, 
according to the treaty concluded with Sparta. — Their condition is af- 
fected by the position and ambitious schemes of Cyrus, whose protection 
they seek against Tissaphernes. — After the death of Cyrus, Tissaphernes 
returns as victor and satrap to the coast of Asia Minor.— Alarm of the 
Asiatic Greeks, who send to ask aid from Sparta. The Spartans send 
Thimbron with an army to Asia. His ill-success and recall — He is su- 
perseded by Derkyllidas.—- Conduct of the Cyreians loose as to pillage. 
— Derkyllidas makes a truce with Tissaphernes, and attacks Pharnabazus 
in the Troad and olis. — Distribution of the Persian empire; relation 
of king, satrap, sub-satrap.— Mania, widow of Zénis, holds the subsatrapy 
of olis under Pharnabazus. Her regular payment and vigorous gov- 
ernment.— Military force, ‘personal conquests, and large treasures, of 
Mania.— Assassination of Mania, and of her son, by her son-in-law Meidias, 
who solicits the satrapy from Pharnabazus, but is indignantly refused. — 
Invasion and conquest of olis by Derkyllidas, who gets possession of 
the person of Meidias.— Derkyllidas acquires and liberates Skepsis and 
Gergis, deposing Meidias, and seizing the treasures of Mania. — Derkyl- 
- lidas concludes a truce with Pharnabazus, and takes winter quarters in 
Bithynia.— Command of Derkyllidas — satisfaction of Sparta with the 
poprores conduct of the Cyreians.— Derkyllidas crosses into Europe, 
and employs his troops in fortifying the Chersonesus against the Thra- 
cians. — He captures and garrisons Atarneus.— He makes war upon Tis- 
saphernes and Pharnabazus, upon the Mzxander.—Timidity of Tis- 
saphernes—he concludes a truce with Derkyllidas.— Derkyllidas is 
superseded by Agesilaus.— Alienation towards Sparta had grown up 
among her allies in Central Greece. — Great energy imparted to Spartan 
action by Lysander immediately after the victory of gospotami; an 
energy very unusual with Sparta.— The Spartans had kept all the ad- 
vantages of victory to themselves — their allies were allowed nothing. — 
Great hhitas of the Spartans — they take revenge upon those who had dis- 
pleased them — their invasion of Elis.— The Spartan king Agis invades 
the Eleian territory. He retires from it infediately in consequence of 
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an earthquake. — Second invasion of Elis by Agis — he marches through 
Triphylia and Olympia ; victorious march, with much booty. — Insurrec- 
tion of the oligarchical party in Elis — they are put down. — The Eleians 
are obliged to submit to hard terms of peace.— Sparta refuses to restore 
the Pisatans to the Olympic presidency. — Triumphant position of Spar- 
ta—she expels the Messenians from Peloponnesus and its neighbor- 
hood .... +: »>eeee eenpeseaenve C$HEHOCC ORS OH HEE EE AED Ee Ee cccceee  LSL-229 


CHAPTER LXXIII. 


AGESILAUS KING OF SPARTA.— THE CORINTHIAN WAR. 


Triumphant position of Sparta at the close of the war —introduction of a 
large sum of gold and silver by Lysander—opposed by some of the 
Ephors. — The introduction of money was only one among a large train 
of corrupting circumstances which then became operative on Sparta. — 
Contrast between Sparta in 432 n.c., and Sparta after 404 B. c.— Increase 
of peculation, inequality, and discontent at Sparta. —- Testimonies of 
Tsokrates and Xenophon to the change of character and habits at Sparta.~ 

— Power of Lysander — his arrogance and ambitious projects — flattery 

lavished upon him by sophists and poets.— Real position of the kings at 

Sparta. — His intrigues to make himself king at Sparta — he tries in vain 

to move the oracles in his favor—scheme laid for the production of sa 

cred documents, as yet lying hidden, by a son of Apollo. — His aim at the 
kingship fails — nevertheless he still retains prodigious influence at Spar. 
ta. — Death of Agis, king of Sparta— donbt as to the legitimacy of hjs 
son Leotychides. Agesilaus, seconded by Lysandes, aspires to the throne. 

— Character of Agesilaus. — Conflicting pretensions of Agesilaus and 

Leotychides. — Objection taken against Agesilaus on the ground of his 

lameness,— oracle produced by Diopeithes —eluded by the interpreta- 

tion of Lysander.— Agesilaus is preferred as king—suspicions which 
always remained attached to Lysander’s interpretation.— Popular con- 
duct of Agesilaus —he conciliates the ephors—his great influence at 

Sparta — his energy, combined with unscrupulous partisanship. — 

Dangerous conspiracy at Sparta —terror-striking sacrifices. — Character 

and position of the chief conspirator Kinadon — state of parties at Spar- 

ta — increasing number of malcontents.— Police of the ephors —infor- 
mation laid before them.— Wide-spread discontent reckoned upon by the 
conspirators. — Alarm of the ephors —their manceuvres for apprehend- 
ng “Gnadon privately. — Kinadon is seized, interrogated, and executed 

—his accomplices are arrested, and the conspiracy broken up.— Danger- 

ous discontent indicated at Sparta.— Proceedings of Derkyllidas and 

Pharnabazus in Asia. — Petsian preparations for reviving the maritime 

war against Sparta— renewed activity of Konon.— Agesilaus is sent 

with a land-force to Asia, accompanied by Lysander. — Large plans of 

Agesilaus, for conquest iii the interior of Asia.—General willingness of 

the Spartan allies to serve in the expedition, but refusal from Thebes, 

Corinth, and Athens. — Agesilaus compares himself with Agamemnon 

—goes to sacrifice at Aulis—is contemptuously hindered by the The- 

bans. — Arrival of Agesilaus at Ephesus — he conclttdes a fresh armistice 

with Tissaphernes.— Arrogant behavior and overweening ascendency 
of Lysander — offensive to tte army and to Agesilaus. —- Agesilaus hum: 
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bles and degrades Lysander, who asks to pe sent away. — Lysander fi. . 
sent to command at the Hellespont — his valuable service there. — Tis . 
saphernes breaks the truce with Agesilaus, who makes war upon hia, ° 
and Pharnabazus —he retires for the purpose of organizing aforce of cavale ° - 
. — Agesilaus indifferent to money for himself, but eager in enriching 
his friends. — His humanity towards captives and deserted children. — 


Spartan side of his character — exposure of naked prisoners — different --~ 
practice of Asiatics and Greeks. — Efforts of Agesilaus to train his atmy, cae 
and to procure cavalry. — Agesilaus renews the war against Tissaphernes, “-  - 
and gains a victory near Sardis. — Artaxerxes causes Tissaphernes to be. * 

put to death and superseded by Tithraustes. — Negotiations between the.” * 

new satrap and Agesilaus —t 


Konon, assisted by Persian ships and money, commands a fleet of eighty. ~ 

. sail on the coast of Karia. — Rhodes revolts from the Spartan empire— _—- 

- Konon captures an Egyptian corn-fleet at Rhodes.— Anxiety of the La- - - 
cedszemonians — Agesilaus is appointed to command at sea as well-as on. . .“ 
land.—- Severity of the Lacedzemonians towards the Rhodian Dorieus— _—’ 
contrast of the former treatment of the same man by Athens.—Senti- : 
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HISTORY OF GREECE. 


PART II > 


CHAPTER LXIX. 


CYRUS THE YOUNGER AND THE TEN THOUSAND GREEKS. 


In my last volume, I brought down the History of Grecian 
affairs to the close of the Peloponnesian war, including a descrip- 
tion of the permanent loss of imperial power, the severe femporary 
oppression, the enfranchisement and renewed democracy, which 
marked the lot of defeated Athens. The defeat of that once 
powerful city, accomplished by the Spartan confederacy, — with 
large pecuniary aid from the young Persian prince Cyrus, satrap 
of most of the Ionian seaboard, —Jleft Sparta mistress, for the 
time, of the Grecian world. Lysander, her victorious admiral, 
employed his vast temporary power for the purpose of setting up, 
in most of the cities, Dekarchies or ruling Councils of Ten, com- 
posed of his own partisans; with a Lacedsemonian Harmost and 
garrison to enforce their oligarchical rule. ~ Before I proceed, 
however, to recount, as well as it can be made out, the unexpected 
calamities thus brought upon the Grecian world, with their event- 
ual consequences, —it will be convenient to introduce here the 
narrative of the Ten Thousand Greeks, with their march into the 
heart of the Persian empire and their still more celebrated Retreat. 
This incident, lying apart from the main stream of Grecian affairs, 
would form an item, strictly speaking, in Persian history rather 
than in Grecian. But its effects on the Greek mind, and upon the 
future course of Grecian affairs, were numerous and important; 
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while as an illustration of Hellenic character and competence, 
measured against that of the contemporary Asiatics, it stands pre- 
eminent and full of instruction. 

This march from Sardis up to the neighborhood of Babylon, 
conducted by Cyrus the younger and undertaken for the purpose 
of placing him on the Persian throne in the room of his elder 
brother Artaxerxes Mnemon,— was commenced about March or 
April in the year 401 B. c. It was about six months afterwards, 
in the month of September or October of the same year, that the 
battle of Kunaxg was fought, in which, though the Greeks were 
victorious, Cyrus himself lost his life. They were then obliged to 
‘commence their retreat, which occupied about one year, and ulti- 
mately brought them across the Bosphorus of Thrace to Byzan- 
tium, in October or November, 400 B. c. ° 

The death of king Darius Nothus, futher both of Artaxerxes 
and Cyrus, occurred about the beginning of 404 B. c., a short time 
after the entire ruin of the force of Athens at Augospotami. His 
reign of nineteen years, with that of his father Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus which lasted nearly forty years, fill up almost all the inter- 
val from the death of Xerxes in 4658.c. The close of the reigns 
both of Xerxes and of his son Artaxerxes had indeed been marked 
by those phenomena of conspiracy, assassination, fratricide, and 
family tragedy, so common in the transmission of an Oriental 
sceptre. Xerxes was assassinated by the chief officer of the pal- 
ace, named Artabanus, — who had received from him at a banquet 
the order to execute his eldest son Darius, but had not fulfilled it. 
Artabanus, laying the blame of the assassination upon Darius, 
prevailed upon Artaxerxes to avenge it by slaying the latter; he 
then attempted the life of Artaxerxes himself, but failed, and was 
himself killed, after carrying on the government a few months. 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, after reigning about forty years, left the 
scepire to his son Xerxes the second, who was slain after a few 
months by his brother Sogdianus ; who again was put to death after 
seven months, by a third.brother Darius Nothus mentioned above.! 


' 1See Diodor. xi, 69; xii, 64-71; Ktesias, Persica, c. 29-45; Aristotel. 
Polit. vy, 14,8. This last passage of Aristotle is not very clear. Compare 
Justin, x, 1. 

' For the chronolocy of these Persian kings, see a valuable Appendix im 
Mr, Fynes Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici, App, 18, vol. ii, p. 813-316. 
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The wars between the Persian empire, and Athens as the head 
of the confederacy of Delos (477-449 3. ¢.), have been already 
related in one of my earlier volumes. But the internal history of 
the Persian empire during these reigns is scarcely at all known to 
us; except a formidable revolt of the satrap Megabyzus, obscurely 


noticed in the Fragments of Ktesias.1 About 414 8. c. the Egyp- 
. tians revolted. Their native prince Amyrteus maintained his 


independence, — though probably in a part only, and not the whole, 
of that country,2—-and was succeeded by a native Egyptian 
dynasty for the space of sixty years. A revolt of the Medes, which 
took place in 408 8. c., was put down by Darius, and subsequently 
a like revolt of the Kadusians.2 The peace coneluded in 449 B. c., 
between Athens and the Persian empire, continued without open 
violation, until the ruinous catastrophe which befel the former 
near Syracuse, in 413 B.c. Yet there had been various commu- 
nications and envoys from Sparta to the Persian court, endeavoring 
to procure aid from the Great King during the early years of the 
war; communications so confused and contradictory, that Arta- 
xerxes (in a letter addressed to the Spartans, in 425 B. c., and 
carried by his envoy Artaphernes who was captured. by the Athe- 
nians), complained of being unable to understand what they meant, 
—no two Spartans telling the same story.4 It appears that Pis- 
suthnes, satrap of Sardis, revolted from the Persian king, shortly 
after this period, aud that Tissaphernes was sent by the Great 
King to suppress this revolt; in which having succeeded, by brib- 
ing the Grecian commander of the satrap’s mercenary troops, he 
was rewarded by the possession of the satrapy.© We find Tissa- 


1 Ktesias, Persica, c. 38-40. 

2 See the Appendix of Mr. Fynes Clinton, mentioned in the preceding 
note, p. 317. 

There were some Egyptian troops in the army of Artaxerxes at the bat- 
tle of Kunaxa ; on the other hand, there were other Egyptians in a state 
of pronounced revolt. Compare two passages of Xenophon’s Anabasis, i, 
8,9; ii, 5, 13; Diodor. xiii, 46; and the Dissertation of F. Ley, Fata et 
Conditio ZEegypti sub i imperio Persarum, P. 20-56 (Cologne, 1830). 

* Xen. Hellen. i, 2,19; ii, 1, 13. 

¢ Thucyd. iv, 50 50. woken yap LASévray mpeaBéwr obdéva rubra A€éyety. 

This incompetence, or duplicity, on the part of the Spartan envoys, helps 
to explain the facility with which Alkibiades duped them at Athens (Thu 
cyd. v, 45). See above, in this History, Vol. VIL ch. lv. p. 47. , 

® Ktesias, Persic. c, 52. 
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phernes satrap in the year 413 B. C., commencing operations, 
jointly with the Spartans, for detaching the Asiatic allies from 
Athens, after her reverses in Sicily ; and employing the Spartans 
successfully against Amorges, the revolted son of Pissuthnes, who 
occupied the strong maritime town of Jasus.! 

The increased vigor of Persian operations against Athens, after 
Cyras, the younger son of Darius Nothus, came down to the Ionic 
coast in 407 B.0., has been recounted in my preceding volume ; 
together with the complete prostration of Athenian power, accom- 
plished during the ensuing three years. Residing at Sardis and 
placed in active codperation with Greeks, this ambitious and ener- 
getic young prince soon became penetrated with their superior 


military and political efficiency, as compared with the native Asi- ' 


atics. For the abilities and character of Lysander, the Pelopon- 
nesian admiral, he contracted so much admiration, that,. when 
summoned to court during the last illness of his father Darius in 
405 B. c., he even confided to that officer the whole of his tribute 
and treasure, to be administered in furtherance of the war ;? which 
during his absence was brought to a victorious close. 

Cyrus, born after the accession of his father to the throne, was 
not more than eighteen years of age when first sent down to Sardis 
(in 407 B. c.) as satrap of Lydia, Phrygia, and Kappadokia, and 
as commander of that Persian military division which mustered at 
the plain of Kastélus; a command not including the Ionic Greeks 
on the seaboard, who were under the satrapy of Tissaphernes.% 
We cannot place much confidence in the account which Xenophon 
gives of his education; that he had been brought up with his 
brother and many noble Persian youths in the royal palace, — 
under the strictest discipline and restraint, enforcing modest habits, 
with the reciprocal duties of obedience and command, upon all of 
them, and upon him with peculiar success.4 It is contradicted by 
all the realities which we read about the Persian court, and is a 
patch of: Grecian rather than of Oriental sentiment, better suited 
to the romance of the Cyropzdia that to the history of the Anab- 
asis. But in the Persian accomplishments of horsemanship, 


1 Thucyd. viii, 28. See Vol. VI, ch. lxi, p. 389 of this History. 

* Xen. Hellen. ii, 1,14. Compare Xen. Giconom. iv, 20. 

* Xen. Anab. i, 1, 2; i, 9,7; Xen. Hellen. i, 4, 3. 

‘Xen. Anab. i, 9, 3-5. Compare Cyropeedia, i, 2, 4-6; viii, 1, 16, ete. 
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mastery of the bow and of the javelin, bravery in the field, daring 
as well as endurance in hunting wild beasts, and power of drinking 
much wine without being intoxicated, — Cyrus stood preéminent ; 
and especially so when compared with his elder brother Arta- 
xerxes, who was at least unwarlike, if not lazy and timid.! And 
although the peculiar virtue of the Hellenic citizen, — competence 
‘for alternate command and obedience,— formed no part of the 
character of Cyrus, yet it appears that Hellenic affairs and ideas 
became early impressed upon his mind; insomuch that on first 
coming down to Sardis as satrap, he brought down with him strong 
interest for the Peloponnesian cause, and strenuous antipathy 
to that ancient enémy by whom the Persian arms had been so 
signally humbled and repressed. How zealously he codperated ~ 
with Lysander and the Peloponnesiana in putting down Athens, 
_ -has been shown in my last preceding volume. 

An energetic and atobitious youth like Cyrus, having once learnt 
from personal experience to appreciate the Greeks, was not slow 
in divining the value of such auxiliaries as instruments of power 
to himself. To cooperate effectively in the war, it was necessary 
‘that he should act to a certain extent upon Grecian ideas, and 
conciliate the good will of the Ionic Greeks; so that he came to 
combine the imperious and unsparing despotism of a Persian 
prince, with something of the regularity and system belonging to a 
Grecian administrator. Though younger than Artaxerxes, he 
seems to have calculated from the first upon succeeding to the 
Persian crown at the death of his father, So undetermined was 
the law of succession in the Persian royal family, and so constant 
the dispute and fratricide on each vacancy of the throne, that such 
ambitious schemes would appear feasible to a young man of much 
- less ardor than Cyrus. Moreover he was the favorite son of queen 
Parysatis,3 who greatly preferred him to his elder brother Arta- 
xerxes. He was born after the accession of Darius to the throne, 
while Artaxerxes had been born prior to that event; and, as this 
latter consideration had been employed seventy years earlier by 


1 Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 2-6; Ken. Anab. ut sup. 

* See Vol. VIII. ch. Ixiv, p. 135. 

7 Darius had had thirteen children by Parysatis; but all except Arta 
xerxes and Cyrus died young. Ktesias asserts that he heard this state- 
ment from Parysatis herself (Ktesias, Persica, c. 49). 
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queen Atossa! in determining her husband Darius son of Hystaspes 
to declare (even during his lifetime) her son Xerxes as his in- 
tended successor, to the exelusion of an elder son by a different 


‘wife, and born before his accession, — so Cyrus, perhaps, antici- 


pated the like effective preference to himself from the solicitations 
of Parysatis. Probably his hopes were farther inflamed by the 
fact that he bore the name of the great founder of the monarchy ; 
whose memory every Persian reverenced. How completely he 
reckoned on becoming king, is shown by a cruel act performed 
about the early part of 405 B.c. It was required as a part of 
Persian etiquette that every man who came into the presence of 
the king should immerse his hands in certain pockets or large 
sleeves, which rendered them for the moment inapplicable to 
active use; but such deference was shown to no one except the 
king. ‘Two first cousins of Cyrus, — sons of Hieramenés, (seem- 
ingly one of the satraps or high Persian dignitaries in Asia Mi- 
nor), by a sister of Darius,— appeared in his presence without 
thus concealing their hands;2 upon which Cyrus ordered them both 
to be put to death. The father and mother preferred bitter com- 
plaints of this atrocity to Darius; who was induced to send for 
Cyrus to visit him in Media, on the ground, not at all fictitious, 
that his own health was rapidly declining. 

If Cyrus expected to succeed to the crown, it was important 


-that he should be on the spot when his father died. He accord- 


ingly went up from Sardis to Media, along with his body guard of 
three hundred Greeks, under the Arcadian Xenias ; who were so 
highly remunerated for this distant march, that the rate of pay was 
long celebrated.3 He also took with him Tissaphernes as an osten- 
sible friend; though there seems to have been a real enmity be- 
tween them. Not long after his arrival, Darius died; but without 
complying with the request of Parysatis that he should declare in 


1 Herodot. vii, 4. * Xen. Hellen. ii, 1, 8, 9; Thucyd. viii, 58. 
Compare Xen. Cyroped. viii, 8,10; and Lucian, Navigiam seu Vota, c. 
30, vol. iii, p. 267, ed. Hemsterhuys with Du Soul’s note. 


It-is remarkable that, in this passage of the Hellenica, either Xenophon, | 


or the copyist, makes the mistake of calling Xerxes (instead of Artaxerxes) 
father of Darius. Some of the editors, without any authority from MSS., 
wish to alter the text from Hépfov to eee 

+ Xen. Anab. i, 4, 12. 


CYRUS DISAPPOINTED OF THE THRONE. "q 


favor of Cyrus as his successor. Accordingly Artaxerxes, being 
proclaimed king, went to Pasargadz, the religious capital of the 
Persians, to perform the customary solemnities. Thus disap- 
pointed, Cyrus was farther accused by Tissaphernes of conspiring 
the death of his brother; who caused him to be seized, and was 
even on the point of putting him to death, when the all-powerful 
intercession of Parysatis saved his life.| He was sent down to his 
former satrapy at Sardis, whither he retarned with insupportable 
feelings of anger and wounded pride, and with a determined reso- 
lution to leave nothing untried for the purpose of dethroning his 
brother. This statement, given to us by Xenophon, represents 
doubtless the story of Cyrus and his friends, current among the 
Cyreian army. But if we look at the probabilities of the case, we 
shall be led to suspect that the charge of Tissaphernes may well 
have been true, and the conspiracy of the disappointed Cyrus 
against his brother, a reality instead of a fiction.? 

The moment when Cyrus returned to Sardis was highly favor- 
able to his plans and preparations. The long war had just been 
concluded by the capture of Athens and the extinction of her 
power. Many Greeks, after having acquired military tastes and 
habits, were now thrown out of employment; many others were 
driven into exile, by the establishment of the Lysandrian De- 
karehies throughout all the cities at once. Hence competent 
recruits, for a well-paid service like that of Cyrus, were now unu- 
sually abundant. Having already a certain number of Greek 
mercenaries, distributed throughout the various garrisons in his 
satrapy, he directed the officers in command to strengthen their 
garrisons by as many additional Peloponnesian soldiers as they 
could obtain. His pretext was,—first, defence against Tissa- 
phernes, with whom, since the denunciation by the latter, he was 
at open war, — next, protection of the Ionic cities on the seaboard, 
who had been hitherto comprised under the government of Tissa- 
phernes, but had now revolted of their own accord, since the en- 
mity of Cyrus against him had been declared. Miletus alone had 
been prevented from executing this resolution, for Tissaphernes, 
reinforcing his garrison in that place, had adopted violent meas- 
ures of repression, killing or banishing several of the leading men. 


1 Xen. Anab. il,4. * So it is presented by Justin, v, 11. 
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Cyrys, receiving these exiled Milesians with every demonstrations 
Gf sympathy, immediately got together both an army and a fleet, 
under the Egyptian Tamos,! to besiege Miletus by land and sea. 
He at the same time transmitted to court the regular tribute due 
from these maritime cities, and attempted, through the interest of 
his mother Parysatis, to procure that they should be transferred 
from Tissaphernes to himself. Hence the Great King was deluded 
into a belief that the new levies of Cyrus were only intended for 
private war between him and Tissaphernes; an event not uncom- 
mon between two neighboring satraps. Nor was it displeasing to 
the court that a suspected prince should be thus occupied at a dis- 
tance.? 

Besides the army thus collected around Miletus, Cyrus found 
means to keep other troops within his call, though at a dis- 
tance and unsuspected. A Lacedsemonian officer named Klear- 
chus, of considerable military ability and experience, presented 
himself as an exile at Sardis, He appears to have been ban- 
ished, (as far as we can judge amidst contradictory statements,) 
for gross abuse of authority, and extreme tyranny, as Lacedx- 
monian Harmost at Byzantium, and even for having tried to 
maintaim himself in that place after the Ephors had formally dis- 
missed him. ‘The known efficiency, and restless warlike appetite 
of Klearchus,3 procured for him the confidence of Cyrus, who gave 
him the large sum of ten thousand Darica, (about £7600), which 
he employed in levying an army of mercenary Greeks for the 
defence of the Grecian cities in the Chersonese against the Thra- 
cian tribes in their neighborhood ; thus maintaining the troops until 


1 Xen. Anab. i, 1, 6; i, 4, 2 

* Xen. Anab. i, 1, 7, 8, dore obdév 7ySero (the king) abray mwodepobytay. 

* Xen. Anab.i,1, 9; ii, 6, 3. The statements here contained do not 
agree with Diodor. xiv, 12; while both of them differ from Isokrates (Orat. 
vili, De Pace, s. 121; Or. xii, Panath. s. 111), and Plutarch, Artaxerxes, 
c. 6. 

I follow partially the narrative of Diodorus, so far as to suppose that the 
tyranny which he mentions was committed by Klearchus as Harmost of 
Byzantium. We know that there was a Lacedemonian Harmost in that 
town, named as soon as the town was taken, by Lysander, after the battle of 
JEgospotami (Xen. Hellen: ii, 2,2). This was towards the end of 405 38. ¢. 
We know farther, from the Anabasis, that Kleander was Harmost there j¥ 
400 B.c. Klearchus may have beer. Harmost there in 404 3.0. 


Oe ce ee, Fee, «eee _ eee, * eee ee. * eee, ee. 


EFFORTS OF CYRUS TO GAIN POPULARITY. 9 


they were required by Cyrus. Again, Aristippus and Menon, — 
Thessalians of the great family of the Aleuade at Larissa, who 
had maintained their tie of personal hospitality with the Persian 
royal family ever since the time of Xerxes, and were now in con- 
nection with Cyrus,! — received from him funds to maintain a force 
of two.thousand mercenaries for their political purposes in Thessaly, 
subject to his call whenever he should require them. Other 
Greeks, too, who had probably contracted similar ties of hospitality 
‘with Cyrus by service during the late war, —~ Proxenus, a Boo- 
tian; Agias and Sophenetus, Arcadians; Sokrates, an Achean, 
etc., — were also empowered by him to collect mercenary soldiers. 
His pretended: objects were, partly the siege of Miletus; partly 
an ostensible expedition against the Pisidians, — warlike and pre- 
datory mountaineers who did much mischief from their fastnesses 
in the south-east of Asia Minor. 

_ Besides these unavowed Grecian levies, Cyrus sent envoys to 
the Lacedemonians to invoke their aid, in requital for the stren- 
uous manner in which he had seconded their operations against 
Athens, —— and received a favorable answer. He farther got 
together a considerable native force, taking great pains to concil- 
iate friends as well as to inspire confidence. “He was straight- 
forward and just, like a candidate for command,” — to use the 
expression of Herodotus respecting the Median Déiokés;2 main- 
taining order and security throughout his satrapy, and punishing 
evil doers in great numbers, with the utmost extremity of rigor ; 
of which the public roads exhibited abundant living testimony, in 
the persons of mutilated men, deprived of their hands, feet, or 
eyesight.3 But he was also exact in rewarding faithful service, 


1 Xen. Anab. i, 1,10; Herodot. vii, 6; ix, I; Plato, Menon, c. 1, p. 70; 
c. 11, p. 78 C. 

* Herodot. i. 96. ‘O d? (Déiokés) ole pridyevoc dpydv, lic re nat dixatog 
hy 


Xenoph. Hellen. iii, 1, 1; Diodor. xiv, 19. 
3 Xen. Anab. 1,9, 8. TloAAdaic 0? idciv Hv ava rac ore:Bopévac ddove, Kat 
rodav Kai yetpov Kal dg8alpdv otepovpévove aydporove. 

For other samples of mutilation inflicted by Persians, not merely on mal- 
efactors, but on prisoners by wholesale, see Quintus Curtius, v.5, 6. Alex- 
ander the Great was approaching near to Persepolis, “quam miserabile 
agmen, inter pauca fortune exempla memorandum, regi occurrit. Captivi 
erant Greeci ad quatuor millia feré, quos Perse vario supplicioram modo 


1* 
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-both civil and milifary. He not only made various expeditions 
against the hostile Mysians and Pisidians, but was forward in 
exposing his own person, and munificent, rewarding the zeal of all 
soldiers who distinguished themselves. He attached men to his 
_person both by a winning demeanor and by seasonable gifts. As 
it was the uniform custom, (and is still the custom in the East), 
for every one who approached Cyrus to come with a present in 
his hand,! so he usually gave away again these presents as marks 
of distinction to others. Hence he not only acquired the attach- 
ment of ‘all in his own service, but also of those Persians whom 
Artaxerxes sent down on various pretences for the purpose of 
observing his motions. Of these emissaries from Susa, some were 
even sent to obstruct and enfeeble him. It was under such orders 
that a Persian named Orontes, governor of Sardis, acted, in levy- 
ing open war against Cyrus; who twice subdued him, and twice 
pardoned him, on solemn assurance of fidelity for the future.2 In 
all agreements, even with avowed enémies, Cyrus kept faith ex- 
actly ; so that his word was trusted by every one.. 

Of such virtues, (rare in an Oriental ruler, either ancient or 


affecerunt. Alios pedibus, quosdam manibes auribusque, amputatis, inus- 
tisque barbararum literarum notis, in longum sui ludibrium reservaverant,” 
etc. Compare Diodorus, xvii, 69; and the prodigious tales of cruelty re- 
counted in Herodot. ix, 112; Ktesias, Persic. c. 54-59; Plutarch, Artaxerx. 
c. 14, 16, 17. 

It is not unworthy of remark, that-while there was nothing in which the 
Persian rulers displayed greater invention than in exaggerating bodily suf- 
fering upon a malefactor or.an enemy,—at Athens, whenever any man 
was put to death by public sentence, the execution took place within the 
prison by administering a cup of: hemlock, without even public exposure. 
It was the minimum of pain, as well as the minimum of indignity; as any 
one may see who reads the account of the death of Sokrates, given by Plato 
at the end of the Phsedon. 

It is certain, that, on the whole, the public sentiment in England is more 
humane now than it was in that day at Athens. Yet an Athenian public 
could not have borne the sight of a citizen publicly hanged or beheaded in 
the market-place. Much less could they have borae the sight of the pro- 
longed tortures inflicted on Damiens at Paris in 1757 (a fair parallel to the 
Persian oxagevotc described in Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 16), in the presence 
of an immense crowd of spectators, when every window commanding a 
view of the Place de Gréve was let at a high price, and filled by the best 
vompany in Paris. 

' Xen. Anab. i, 9, 13. ® Xen. Anab. i, 6, 6. 
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CYRUS BEGINS HIS MARCH 


modern.) — and of: such secret preparations,-—— Cyrus so | 
reap the fruits at the beginning of 4018. c. Xenias, his , | 


at home, brought together all the . garrisons, leaving a bar 
ciency for defence of the towns. ‘Klearchus, Menon, and th 
Greek generals were recalled, and the siege of Miletus wa 


quished ; so that there was concentrated at Sardis a body o 


thousand seven hundred: Grecian hoplites, with five hundre 
armed.! Others afterwards joined on the march, and there ¥ 


sides, a native army of about one hundred thousand men. Wi | 


means Cyrus set forth, (March or April, 401 B. c.), from 
His real purpose was kept secret; his ostensible purpose, 
claimed and understood by.every one except himself and Kle 
was to qonquer and root out the Pisidian mountaineers. . 
 Lacedemonian and. Persian fleet, under the Lacedsemoniaz 
ral Samius, at the same time coasted round the south of Asia 
in order to lend codperation from the sea-side.2 This Lacedz 
" codperation passed for a private levy effected by Cyrus hims 
the ephors would not formally avow hostility against the 


The body of ‘Greeks, immortalized under the name of t 
Thousand, who were thus prepariag to plunge into so man 
pected perils, — though embarking on a foreign mercenary | 
were by no means outcasts, or even men of extreme p 
They were for the most part persons of established positi 
not a few even opulent. Half of them were Acadi 
Achzeans. 

Such was the reputation of Cyrus for honorable and mu 
dealing, that many young men of good family had run aw: 
their fathers and mothers; others of mature age had been t 
to leave their wives and children; and there were even sor 
had embarked their own money in advance of outfit fo 
poorer men, as weil as for themselves.‘ All calculated on: 


1 Xen. Anab. i, 2, 2-3 * Xen. Hellen. iii, 1, 1. * Diodor. x 

4 Xen. Anab. vi, 4,8 Tov yap orpariwréy of miAcioro: Roay o 
Bioy txmerAevadres eri rabryy tiv psodogpopay, GAAa tiv Kipovu dpe: 
evrec, ol uév Kai dvdpac dyovres, of d2 «al mpocavenuxores xpnpara, 
TeV érepot Grodedpaxérec marépas xai pnrépac, ol d2 xal Téxva Kara. 
O¢ xpqpara abroig arnoduevos hgovres RGA, dxovovrec Kal Tadc GA: 
wapa Kipy woAAd nal dyaSa mparretv. Tototros oty byte, dai 
rav ‘Eyyada odfeodas. Compare v. 10, 10. 
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campaign in Pisidia; which might perhaps be hard, but would 
certainly be lucrative, and would enable them to return with a 
well-furnished purse. So the Greek commanders at Sardis all 
confidently assured them ; extolling, with the emphasis and elo- 
quence suitable to recruiting officers, both the liberality of Cyrus! 
and the abundant promise of all men of enterprise. 

Among others, the Beotian Proxenus wrote to his friend Xen- 
ophon, at Athens, pressing him strongly to ceme to Sardis, and 


offering to present him to Cyrus, whem he, (Proxenus,) considered 


as a better friend to him than his own country ;2” a striking evi- 
dence of the manner in which such foreign mercenary service 
overlaid Grecian patri>dtism, which we shall recognize more and 
more as we advance forward. This able and accomplished Athe- 
nian, — entitled to respectful gratitude, not indeed from Athens 
his country, but from the Cyreian army and the intellectual world 
generally, — was one of the class of Knights or Horsemen, and 


is said to have served in that capacity at the battle of Deliams | 


Of his previous life we know little or nothing, except that he was 
an attached friend and diligent bearer of Sokrates; the memorials 
of whose conversation we chiefly derive from his pen, as we also 
derive the narrative of the Cyreian march. In my last preceding 


chapter on Sokrates, I have made ample use of the Memorabilia . 


of Xenophon; and I am now about to draw from his Anabasis (a 


model of perspicuous and interesting narrative) the account of the’ 


adventures of the Cyreian army, which we are fortunate in know- 
ing from so authentic a source. 


1 Compare similar praises of. Ptolemy Philadelphus, in order to attract 
Greek mercenaries from Sicily to Egypt (Theokrit. xiv, 50-59). 

* Xen. Anab. iii, 1,4. ‘Yacoyveiro 6? atr@ (Proxenus to Xenophon) el 
81901, didov Kipy rorgoev bv abrog bn xpeitrwtavrp voutley rie warpé- 
doc. 

* Strabo, ix, p.. 403. The story that Sokrates carried off Xenophon, 
wounded and thrown from his horse, on his shoulders, and thus saved his 
life, — seems too doubtful to enter into the narrative. 

Among the proofs that Xenophon was among the Horsemen or ‘Irrreic¢ of 
Athens, we may remark, not only his own strong interest, and great skill 
in horsemanship, in the cavalry service and the duties of its commander, 
and in all that relates to horses, as manifested in his published works,— but 
also the fact, that his son Gryllus served afterwards among the Athenian 
horsemen at the combat of cavalry which preceded the great battle of Man. 
tineia (Diogen. Laért. ii, 54). 


XENOPHON. AND PBOXENUS. .- 18 


On receiving the invitation from Proxenus, Xenophon felt much 
inclined to comply. Toa member of that class of Knights, which 
three years before had been the mainstay of the atrocities of the 
Thirty, (how far he was personally concerned, we cannot say,) it 
is probable that residence in Athens was in those times not pecu- 
liarly agreeable to him. He asked the opinion of Sokrates; who, 
- apprehensive lest service under Cyrus, the bitter enemy of Athens, 
might expose him to unpopularity with his countrymen, recom- 
. mnended an application to the Delphian oracle. Thither Xenophon 
went; but in truth he had already made up his mind beforehand. 
So that instead of asking, “whether he ought to go or refuse, — 
he simply put-the question, “To which of the gods must I sacri- 
fice, in order to obtain safety and success in a journey which I am 
now meditating?” ‘The reply of the oracle,—indicatmg Zeus 
Basileus as the god to whom sacrifice was proper, — was brought 
back by Xenophon; upon which Sokrates, though displeased that 
the question had not been fairly put as to the whole project, never- 
theless advised, since an answer had now been given, that it 


should be literally obeyed. Accordingly Xenophon, having offered 


the sacrifices prescribed, took his departure first to Ephesus and 
thence to Sardis, where he found the army about to set forth. 
Proxenus presented him to Cyrus, who entreated him earnestly 
to take service, promising to dismiss him as soon as the campaign 


against the Pisidians should be finished! He was thus induced 


to stay, yet only as a volunteer or friend of Proxenus, without 
accepting any special post in the army, either as officer or soldier. 
There is no reason to believe that his service under Cyrus had 
actually the effect apprehended by Sokrates, of rendering him 
unpopular at Athens. For though he was afterwards banished, 
this sentence was not passed against him until after the battle of 
Koréneia, in 394 8. c.,.where he was in arms as a conspicuous 
officer under Agesilaus, against his own countrymen and their 
Theban allies, — nor need we look farther back for the grounds 
of the sentence. 

Though Artaxerxes, entertaining general suspicions of his bro- 
ther’s ambitious views, had sent down various persons to watch 
him, yet Cyrus had contrived to gain or neutralize these spies, and 


— 


1 Xen. Anab. iii, 1, 4-9; v. 9, 22-24. 
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had masked his preparations so skilfully, that no intimation was 
conveyed to Susa until the march was about to commence. Jt 
was only then that Tissaphernes, seeing the siege of Miletus re- 
linquished, and the vast force mustering at Sardis, divined that 
something more was meant than the mere conquest of Pisidian 
freebooters, and went up in person to warn the king; who began 
his preparations forthwith.! That which Tissaphernes had divined 
was yet a secret to évery man in the army, to Proxenus as well 
as the rest, — when Cyrus, having confided the provisional man- 
agement of his satrapy to some Persian kinsmen, and to his admi- 
ral the Egyptian Tamos, commenced his march in a south-easterly 
direction from Sardis, through Lydia and Phrygia* Three days’ 
march, a distance stated at twenty-two parasangs,$ brought him to 


' Xen. Anab. i, 2, 4; ii, 3, 19. 

Diodorus (xiv, 11) citing from Ephorus affirms that the first revelation 
to Artaxerxes was made by Pharnabazus, who had learnt it from the acute- 
ness of the Athenian exile Alkibiades. That the latter should have had 
any concern in it, appears improbable. But Diodorns on more than one 
occasion, confounds Pharnabazus and Tissaphernes. 

* Diodor. xiv, 19. 

3 The parasang was a Persian measurement of length, but according to 
Strabo, not of uniform value in all parts of Asia; in some parts, held equiv- 
alent to thirty stadia, in others to forty, in others to sixty (Strabo, xi, p. 518 ; 
Forbiger, Handbuch der Alten Geograph. vol. i, p. 555). This variability 
of meaning is no way extraordinary, when we recollect the difference be- 
tween English, Irish, and German miles, etc. 

Herodotus tells us distinctly what he meant by a parasang, and what the 
Persian government of his day recognized as such in their measurement of 
the great road from Sardis to Susa, as well as in their measurements of 
territory for purposes of tribute (Herod. v, 53; vi, 43). It was thirty 
Greek stadia = nearly three and a half English miles, or nearly three geo- 
graphical miles. The distance between every two successive stations, on 
the road from Sardis to Susa, (which was “all inhabited and all secure,” 
did olxeopévne Te Graca xat dogodéoc), would seem to have been measured 
and marked in parasangs and fractions of a parasang. It seems probable, 
from the account which Herodotus gives of the march of Xerxes (vii, 26), 
that this road passed from Kappadokia and across the river Halys, through 
Keleens: and Kolossx to Sardis; and therefore that the road which Cyrus 
took for his march, from Sardis at least as far as Kelenm, must have been 
so measured and marked. 

Xenophon also in his summing up of the route, (ii, 2, 6; vii, 8, 26) im- 
plies the parasang as equivalent to thirty stadia, while he gives for the 
most part, each day’s journey measured in parasangs. Now even at the 


MARCH FROM SARDIS INTO PHRYGIA._ 18 


the Meander; one additional march of eight parasangs, after 
erossing that river, forwarded him to Kolosse, a flourishing city 


outset of the march, we have no reason to believe that there was any official 
measurer of road-progress. accompanying the army, like Beton, 6 Byyart- 
orice ’AAetavdpov, in Alexander’s invasion; see Athenwus, x, p. 442, and 
Geier, Alexandri Magni Histor. Scriptt. p. 357. Yet Xenophon, through- 
out the whole march, even as far as Trebizond, states the day’s march of 
the army in parasangs; not merely in Asia Minor, where there were roads, 
put through the Arabian desert between Thapsakus and Pyle, — through 
the snows of Armenia, -— and through the territory of the barbarous Chaly- 
bes. He tells us that in the desert of Arabia they marched ninety parasangs 
in. thirteen days, or very nearly seven parasangs per day,—and that too 
under the extreme heat of sammer. He tella us, farther, that in the deep 
snows of Armenia, and in the extremity of winter, they marched fifteen 
parasangs in three days; and through the territory (also covered with snow) 
of the pugnacious Chalybes, fifty parasangs in seven days, or more than 
seven parasangs per day. Such marches, at thirty stadia for the parasang, 
are impossible. And how did Xenophon measure the distance marched 
over ? 

The most intelligent modern investigators and travellers, — Major Ren- 
nell, Mr. Ainsworth, Mr. Hamilton, Colonel Chesney, Professor Koch, etc., 
offer no satisfactory solution of the difficulty. ‘Major Rennell reckons the 
parasangs as equal to 2.25 geogr. miles; Mr. Ainsworth at three geogr. 
miles; Mr. Hamilton (travels in Asia Minor, c. 42, p. 200), at something 
less than two and a half geogr. miles; Colonel Chesney (Euphrat. and Ti- 
gris, ch. 8, p. 207) at 2.608 geogr. miles between Sardis and Thapsakus — 
at 1.98 geogr. miles, between Thapsakus and Kunaxa,—at something less 
than this, without specifying how much, during the retreat. It is evident 
that there is no certain basis to proceed upon, even for the earlier portion of 
the route; much more, for the retreat. ‘The distance between Ikonium and 
Dana (or Tyana), is-one of the quantities on yhich Mr. Hamilton rests his 
calculation; but we are by no means certain that Cyrus took the direct 
route of march; he rather seems to have turned out of his way, partly to 
plunder Lykaonia, partly-to conduct the Kilikian princess homeward. . The 
other item, insisted upon by Mr. Hamilton, is the distance between Kelensz 
and Kolossx, two places the site of which seems well ascertained, and 
which are by the best modern maps, fifty-two geographical miles apart. 
Xenophon calls the distance twenty parasangs. Assuming the road by 
which he marched to have been the same with that now travelled, it would 
make the parasang of Xenophon = 2.6 geographical miles. I have before 
remarked that the road between Koloss and Kelzenz was probably measured 
and numbered according to parasangs; so that Xenophon, in giving the 
number of parasangs between these two places, would be speaking upon 
official authority. 

Even a century and a half afterwards, the geographer Fratosthenes found 
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in Phrygia, where Menon overtook him with a reinforcement of 
one thousand hoplites, and five hundred peltasts, — Dolopes, Aini- 
anes, and Olynthians. He then marched three days onward to 
Kelenzx, another Phrygian city, “great and flourishing,” with a 
citadel very strong both by nature and art. Here he halted no 
less than thirty days, in order to await the arrival of Klearchus, 
with his division of one thousand hoplites, eight hundred Thracian 
peltasts, and two hundred Kretan bowmen; at the eame time So- 
pheenetus arrived with one thousand farther hoplites, and Sosias 
with three hundred. This total of Greeks was reviewed by 


it not possible to obtain accurate measurements, in much of the country 
traversed by Cyrus (Strabo, ii, p. 73.) 

Colonel Chesney remarks, — “ From Sardis to Cunaxa, or the mounds of 
Mohammed, cannot be much under or over twelve hundred and sixty-five 
geographical miles; making 2.364 geographical miles for each of the five 
hundred and thirty-five parasangs given by Xenophon between those two 

laces.” 

, As a measure of distance, the parasang of Xenophon is evidently untrust- 
worthy. Is it admissible to consider, in the description of this march, that 
the parasangs and stadia of Xenophon are measurements rather of time 
than of space? From Sardis to Kelsenm, he ‘had a measured road and 
numbered parasangs of distance ; it is probable that the same mensuration 
and numeration continued for four days farther, as far as Keramén-Agora, 
(since I imagine that the road from Kelens to the Halys and Kappadokia 
must have gone through these two places,) — and possibly it may have con- 
tinned even as far as Ikonium or Dana. Hence, by these early marches, 
Xenophon had the opportunity of forming to himself roughly an idea of 
the time (measured by the course of the sun) which it took for the army to 
march one, two, or three parasangs; and when he came to the ulterior por- 
tions of the road, he called that length of time by the name of one, two, or 
three parasangs. Five parasangs seem to have meant with him a full day’s 
march; three or four, a short day; six, seven, or eight, a long, or very long 
day. 

We must recollect that the Greeks in the time of Xenophon had no port- 
able means of measuring hours, and did not habitually divide the day into 
hours, or into any other recognized fraction. The Alexandrine astrono- 
mers, near two centuries afterwards, were the first to use dp7 in the sense 
of hour (Ideler, Handbuch der Chronologie, vol. i, p. 239.) 

This may perhaps help to explain Xenophon’s meaning, when he talks 
about marching five or seven parasangs amidst the deep snows of Armenia ; 
I do not however suppose that he had this meaning uniforml¥ or steadily 
present to his mind. Sometimes, it would seem, he must have used the 
word in ita usual meaning of distance. 


. 
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Cyrus in one united body at Kelzene ; eleven theusand hoplites 
and two thousand peltasts.! 

As far as Kelenz, his march had been directed straight towards 
Pisidia, near the borders of which territory that city is situated. 
So far, therefore, the fiction with whieh he started was kept up. 
But on leaving Kelzenz, he turned his march away from Pisidia, 
‘in a direction nearly northward ; first in two days, ten parasangs, 
to the town of Peltz; next in two days farther, twelve parasangs, 
to Keramén-Agora, the last city in the district adjoining Mysia. 
At Peltz, in a halt of three days, the Arcadian. general Xenias 
celebrated the great festival of his country, the Lykea, with its 
usual games and matches, in the presence of Cyrus.’ From Ke- 
ramén-Agora, Cyrus marched in three days the unusual distance 
of thirty parasangs,? to a city called Kiystru-Pedion, (the plain 


1 Xen. Anab. i, 2, 8,9. About Keleenz, Arrian, Exp. AL i, 29,2; Quint. 
Cart. iii, 1, 6. 

s These three marches, each of ten parasangs, from Keramén-Agora to 
Kaystru-Pedion, — are the longest recorded in the Anabasis. It is rather 
surprising to find them so; for there seems no motive for Cyrus to have 
hurried forward. When he reached Kiystru-Pedion, he halted five days. 
Koch (Zug der Zehn Tausend, Leipsic, 1850, p. 19) remarks that the three 
days’ march, which seem to have dropped out of Xenophon’s calculation, 
comparing the items with the total, might conveniently be let in here; so 
that these thirty parasangs should have occupied six days’ march instead of 
three ; five parasangs per day. The whole march which Cyrus had hitherto 
made from Sardis, including the road from Keramén-Agora to Kiystru- 
Pedion, lay in the great road from Sardis to the river Halys, Kappadokia, 
and Susa. That road (as we see by the March of Xerxes, Herodot. vii, 26; 
vy, 52) passed through both Kelens and Koloss#; though this is a pro- 
digious departure from the straight line. At Kiystru-Pedion, Cyrus seems 
to have left this great road; taking a different route, in a direction nearly 
south-east towards Ikonium. About the point, somewhere near Synnada, 
where these different roads crossed, see Mr. Ainsworth, Trav. in the Track, 
p. 28. 

I do not share the doubts which have been raised about Xenophon’s ac- 
curacy, in his description of the route from Sardis to Ikonium ; though the 
names of several of the places which he mentions are not known to us, and 
their sites cannot be exactly identified. There is a great departure from 
the straight line of bearing. But we at the present day assign more weight 
to that circumstance than is suited to the. days of Xenophon. Straight 
roads, stretching systematically over a large region of country, are not of 
that age; the communications were probably all originally made, between 
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of Kaystrus), where he halted for five days. Here his repose 
was disturbed by the murmurs of the Greek soldiers, who had 
received no pay for three months, (Xenophon had before told us 
that they were mostly men who had some means of their own), 
and who now flocked around his tent to press for their arrears. So 
impoverished was Cyrus by previous disbursements, — perhaps 
also by remissions of tribute for the purpose of popularizing him- 
self, — that he was utterly without money, and was obliged to put 
them off again with promises. And his march might well have 
ended here, had he not been rescued from embarrassment by the 
arrival of Epyaxa, wife of the Kilikian prince Syennesis, who 
brought to him a large sum of money, and enabled him to give to. 
the Greek soldiers four months’ pay at once. As to the Asiatic 


soldiers, it is probable that they received little beyond their main- © 


tenance. 

Two ensuing days of march, still through Phrygia, brought the 
army to Thymbrium ; two more to Tyrieum. Each day’s march 
is called five parasangs'. It was here that Cyrus, halting three 
days, passed the army in review, to gratify the Kilikian princess 
Epyaxa, who was still accompanying the march. His Asiatic 
troops were first made to march in. order before him, cavalry and 
infantry in their separate divisions ; after which he himself in a 
chariot, and Epyaxa in a Harmamaxa, (a sort of carriage or 
litter covered with an awning which opened or shut at pleasure), 
passed all along the front of the Greek line, drawn up separately. 
The hoplites were marshalled four deep, all in their best trim ; 
brazen helmets, purple tunics, greaves or leggings, and the shields 
rubbed bright, just taken out of the wrappers in which they were 


one neighboring town and another, without much reference to saving of 
distance, and with no reference to any promotion of traffic between distant 
places. — 

It was just about this time that King Archelaus began to “cut straight 
roads” in Macedonia, — which Thucydides seems to note as 4 remarkable 
thing (ii, 100). 


1 Neither Thymbrium, nor Tyriseum, can be identified. But it seems | 


that both must have been situated on the line of road now followed by the 
caravans from Smyrna to Konieh (Ikonium,) which line of road follows a 
direction between the mountains called Emir Dagh on the north-east, and 
those called Sultan Cagh on the south-west (Koch, Der Zug der Zehn 
Tausend, p. 21, 22). 
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carried during a mere march.! Klearchus commanded on the 
left, and Menon on the right; the other generals being distributed 
in the centre. Having completed his review along the whole 
line, and taken a station with the Kilikian princess at a certain 
distance in front of it, Cyras sent his interpreter to the generals, 
and desired that he might see them charge. Accordingly, the 
orders were given, the spears were protended, the trumpets sound- 
ed, and the whole Greek force moved forward in battle array 
with the usual shouts. As they advanced, the pace became accel- 
erated, and they made straight against the victualling portion of 
the Asiatic encampment. Such was ‘the terror occasioned by the 
sight, that all the Asiatics fled forthwith, abandoning their prop- 
erty, — Epyaxa herself among the first, quitting her palanquin. 
Though she had among her personal guards some Greeks from 
Aspendus, she had never before seen a Grecian army, and was 
amazed as well as terrified; much to the satisfaction of Cyrus, 
who saw in the scene an augury of his coming success.2 


1 Elyov dd mavrec xpavy “yaad, kal xtrdvag gotvixotc, cai xynpidac, Kat 
ra¢ dowidag éxxexadappévac. 

When the hoplite was on march, without expectation of an enemy, the | 
shield seems to have been carried behind him, with his blanket attached to 
it (see Aristoph. Acharn. 1085, 1089-1149) ; it was slung by the strap reund 
his neck and shoulder. Sometimes indeed he had an opportunity of reliev- 
ing himself from the burden, by putting the shield in a baggage-wagon 
(Xen. Anab. i, 7,20). The officers generally, and doubtless some soldiers, 
could command attendants to carry their shields for them (iv, 2, 20; Aris- 
toph. 1, c.). 

On occasion of this review, the shields were unpacked, rubbed, and bright- 
ened, as before a battle (Xen. Hell.-vii, 5,20); then fastened round the neck 
or shoulders, and held out upon the left arm, which was passed through the 
rings or straps attached to its concave or interior side. 

Respecting the cases or wrappers of the shields, see a curious stratagem 
of the Syracusan Agathokles (Diodor. xx, 11). The Roman soldiers also 
carried their shields in leathern wrappers, when on march (Plutarch, Lucull. 
c. 27). 

It is to be remarked that Xenophon, in enumerating the arms of the Cy- 
reians, does not mention breastplates; which (though sometimes worn, see 
Plutarch, Dion. c. 30) were not usually worn by hoplites, who carried heavy 
shields. It is quite possible that some of the Cyreian infantry may have 
had breastplates as well as shields, since every soldier provided his own 
arms; but Xenophon states only what was common to all. 

Grecian cavalry commonly wore a heavy breastplate, but had no shield. 

* Xen. Anab. i, 2, 16-19. 
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Three days of farther march, (called twenty parasangs in all) 
brought the army to Ikonium, (now Konieh), the extreme city of 
Phrygia; where Cyrus halted three days. He then marched for 
five days (thirty parasangs) through Lykaonia; which country, 
as being out of his own satrapy, and even hostile, he allowed the 
Greeks to plunder. JLykaonia being immediately on the borders 
of Pisidia, its inhabitants were probably reckoned as Pisidians, 
since they were of the like predatory character:! to that Cyrus 
would be partially realizing the pretended purpose of his expedi 
tion. He thus, too, approached near to Mount Taurus, which 
separated him from Kilikia; and he here sent the Kilikian prin 
cess, together with Menon and his division, over the mountain, by 
@ pass shorter and more direct, but seemingly little frequented, 
and*too difficult for the whole army; in order that they might 
thus get straight into Kilikia in the rear of Syennesis, who was 
occupying the regular pass more to the northward. Intending 
to enter with his main body through this latter pass, Cyrus first 
proceeded through Kappadokia (four days’ march, twenty-five 
parasangs) to Dana or Tyana, a flourishing city of Kappadokia ; 
where he halted three days, and where he put to death two 
Persian. officers, on a charge of conspiring against him.3 

This regular pass over Taurus, the celebrated Tauri-Pyle or 
Kilikian Gates, was occupied by Syennesis.. Though a road fit 
for vehicles, it was yet three thousand six hundred feet above the 
level of the sea, narrow, steep, bordered by high ground on each 
side, and crossed by a wall with gates, so that it could not be 
forced if ever so moderately defended. But the Kilikian prince, 


1 Xen. Anab. iii, 2, 25. 

* This shorter and more direct pass crosses the Taurus by Kizil-Ches- 
meh, Alan Buzuk, and Mizetli; it led directly to the Kilikian seaport-town 
Soli, afterwards called Pompeiopolis. It is laid down in the Peutinger 
Tables as the road from Iconium to Pompeiopolis (Ainsworth, p. 40 seg. ; 
Chesney, Euph. and Tigr. ii, p. 209). 

3 Xen. Anab. i, 2, 20. 

* Xen. Anab. i, 2, 21; Diodor. xiv, 20. See Mr. Kinneir, Travels in 
Asia Minor, p.116; Col Chesney, Euphrates and Tigris, vol. i, p. 293-354 ; 
and Mr. Ainsworth, Travels in the Track of the Ten Thousand, p. 40 seq. ; 
also his other work, Travels in Asia Minor, vol. ii. ch. 30, p. 70-77; and 
Koch, Der Zug der Zehn Tausend, p- 26-172, for a description of this mem 
orable pass. 
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. alarmed at the news that Menon had already crossed the moi 
tains by the less frequented pass to his rear, and that the fleet 
Cyrus was sailing along the coast, evacuated his own impreg) 
ble position, and fell back to Tarsus ; from whence he again | 
tired, accompanied by most of the inhabitants, to an inaccessil 
fastness on the mountains. Accordingly Cyrus, ascending wi 
out opposition the great pass thus abandoned, reached Tan 
after a march of four days, there rejoining Menon and Epya: 
Two lochi or companies of the division of Menon, having ¢ 
persed on their march for pillage, had been cut off by the nativ: 
for which the main body of Greeks now took their reven, 
plundering both the city and the palace of Syennesis. That prin 
though invited by Cyrus to come back to Tarsus, at first refus 
but was at length prevailed upon by the persuasions of his wi 
to return under a safe conduct. He was induced to contract 
alliance, to exchange presents with Cyrus, and to give him 
large sum of money towards his expedition, together with a o 
’ tingent of troops; in return for which it was stipulated that Kili 
should be no farther plundered, and that the slaves taken aw 
might be recovered wherever they were found.! 

It seems evident, though Xenophon does not directly tell us 
that the resistance of Syennesis, (this was a standing name 
title of the hereditary princes of Kilikia under the Persian crow 
was a mere feint; that the visit of Epyaxa with a supply 
money to Cyrus, and the admission of Menon and his divis' 
over Mount Taurus, were manceurres in collusion with him; :: 
that, thinking Cyrus would be successful, he was disposed to s. 
port his cause, yet careful at the same time to give himself | 
air of having been overpowered, i in case Artaxerxes should pri 
victorious.® 


" Alexander the Great, as well as Cyrus, was fortunate enough to find . 
impregnable pass abandoned ; as it appears, through sheer stupidity or r | 
lessness of the satrap who ought to have defended it, and who had not ¢ | 
the same excuse for abandoning it as Syennesis had on the approact 
Cyrus (Arrian. E. A. ii. 4; Curtius, iii, 9, 10, 11). 

} Xen. Anab. i, 2, 93-27. 

* Diodorus (xiv, 20) represents Syennesis as playing a ‘double gi 
though reluctantly. He takes no notice of the proceeding of Epyaxa. 

So Livy says, about the conduct of the Macedonian courtiers in re : 
to the enmity between Perseus and Demetrius, the two sons of Philip I | 
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At first, however, ‘it appeared as if the march of Cyrus was 
destined to finjah at ‘Tarsus, where he was obliged to remain 
twenty days. The army had already passed by Pisidia, the 
ostensible purpose of the expedition, for which the Grecian troops 
had been engaged; not.one of them, either officer or. soldier, 
suspecting anything to the contrary, except Klearchus, who was 
in the secret. But all now saw that they had been imposed 
upon, and found out that they were to be conducted against the 
Persian king. Besides the resentment at such delusion, they 
shrunk from the risk altogether; not from any fear of Persian 
armies, but from the terrors of a march of three months inward 
from the coast, and the impossibility of return, which had so 
powerfully affected the Spartan King Kleomenes,' a centary be- 
fore; most of them being (as I have before remarked) men of 
decent position and family in their respective cities. According- 
ly they proclaimed tleir determination to advance no farther, as 
they had not been er gaged to fight against the Great King.? 

Among the Grecian officers, each (Klearchus, Proxenus, Me- 
non, Xenias, etc.) commanded his own separate division, without 
any generalissimo except Cyrus himself. Each of them probably 
sympathized more or less in the resentment as well as in the 
repugnance of the soldiers. But Klearchus, an exile and a mer- 
cenary by profession, was doubtless prepared for this mutiny, and 
had assured Cyrus that it might be overcome. That such a man 
as Klearchus could be tolerated as a commander of free and 
non-professional soldiers, is a .proof of the great susceptibility of 
the Greek hoplites for military discipline. For though he had 
great military merits, being brave, resolute, and full of resource 
in the hour of danger, provident for the subsistence of his soldiers, 
and unshrinking against fatigue and hardship, — yet his leok and 
manner were harsh, his punishments were. perpetual as well. as 
cruel, and he neither tried nar cared to conciliate his soldiers; 
who accordingly stayed with him, and were remarkable for ex- 
actness of discipline, so long as political orders required them, — 


Macedon: ‘ Crescente in dies Philippi odio in Remanos, cui Perseus indul- 
geret, Demetrius summ4 ope adversaretur, prospicientes animo exitum 
incauti a fraude fraterna juvenis — adjuvandum, quod fu’urum erat, rati, foven 
damque spem potentioris, Perseo se adjungunt,” etc. (Livy, xl, 5). 


1 See Herodot. v. 49. * Xen. Anab. i, 3, 1. 


THE SOLDIERS REFUSE TO GO FARTHER. 


but preferred service under other commanders, when they ¢ 
obtain it.! Finding his orders to march forward disobeyed, 
archus proceeded at once in his usual manner to enforce 
punish. But he found resistance universal; he himself witl 
cattle who carried his baggage, was pelted when he bega 
move forward, and narrowly escaped with his life. Thus di 
pointed in his attempt at coercion, he was compelled to con 
the soldiers in a regular assembly, and to essay persuasion. 

On first appearing before the assembled soldiers, this h 
and imperious officer stood for a long time silent, and even w 
ing; a remarkable point in Grecian manners, — and exceedi 
impressive to the soldiers, who looked on him with surprise 
in silence. At length he addressed them: “ Be not astonis 
soldiers, to see me deeply mortified. Cyrus has been my fr 
and benefactor. It was he who sheltered me as an exile, 
gave me ten thousand Darics, which I expended not on my 
profit or pleasure, but upon you,-and in defence of Grecian i 
ests in the Chersonese against Thracian depredators. When 
rus invited me, I came to him along with you, in order to 1 
-him the best return in my power for his past kindness. 
now, since you will no longer march along with me, i am u 
the necessity either of renouncing you or of breaking faith 
him. . Whether I am doing right or not, I cannot say; b 
shall stand by you, and share your fate. No one shall say o! 
‘that, having conducted Greek troops into a foreign land, ) 
trayed the Greeks and chose the foreigner. You are t 
country, friends, allies; while you are with me, I can he, 
friend, and repel an enemy. Understand me well; I sha’ 
wherever you go, and partake your fortune.” 2 

This speech, and the distinct declaration of Klearchus ths. 
would not march forward against the King, was heard bj 
soldiers with much delight; in which those of the other G | 
divisions.sympathized, especially as none of the other Greek | 
manders had yet announced a similar resolution. So stron; 
this feeling among the soldiers of Xehias and Pasion, thai 


4 Xen. Anab. ii, 6, 5-15. 
# Xen. Anab. i, 83, 2-7. Here, as on other occasions, I translat 
sense rather than the words. 
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thousand of them left their commanders, coming dover forthwith, 
with arms and baggage, to the encampment of Klearchus. 

Meanwhile Cyrus himself, dismayed at the resistance encoun- 
tered, sent to desire an interview with Klearchus. But the latter, 
knowing well the game that he was playing, refused to obey the 
summons. He, however, at the same time despatched a secret 
message to encourage Cyrus with the assurance that everything 
would come right at last, — and to desire farther that fresh invi- 
tations might be sent, in order that he (Klearchus) might answer 
by fresh refusals. He then again convened in assembly both his 
own soldiers and those who had recently deserted Xenias to join 
him. “ Soldiers,” (said he), we must recollect that we have now 
broken with Cyrus. We are no longer his soldiers, nor he our 
paymaster; moreover, I know that he thinks we have wronged 
him, — so that I am both afraid and ashamed to go near him. 
He is a good friend, — but a formidable enemy ; and has a power- 
ful force of his own, which all of you see near at hand. This is 
no time for us toslumber. We must take careful counsel whether 
to stay or go; and if we go, how to get away m safety, as well as 
to obtain provisions. I shall be glad to hear what any man has 
to suggest.” 

Instead of the peremptory tone habitual with Klearchus, the 
troops found themselves now, for the first time, not merely released 
from his command, but deprived of his advice. Some soldiers 
addressed the assembly, proposing various measures suitable to 
the emergency; but their propositions were opposed by other 
speakers, who, privately instigated by Klearchus himself, set forth 
the difficulties either of staying or departing. One among these 
secret partisans of the commander even affected to take the op- 
posite side, and to be impatient for immediate departure. “If 
Klearchus does not choose to conduct us back (said this speaker) 
let us immediately elect other generals, buy provisions, get ready 
to depart, and then send to ask Cyrus for merchant-vessels, — or 
at any rate for guides in our return march by land. If he re- 
fuses both these requests, we must put ourselves in marching 
order, to fight our way back; sending forward a detachment with- 
out delay to occupy the passes.” Klearchus here interposed to 
say, that as for himself, it was impossible for him to continue in 
command; but he would faithfully obey any other commander 


~ 
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‘who might be elected. He was followed by another speaker, who 
demonstrated the absurdity of going and asking Cyrus, either for 
- a guide, or for ships, at the very moment when they were frus- 


trating his projects. How could he be expected to assist them 


‘in getting away? Who could trust éither his ships or his guides? 
On the other hand, to depart without his knowledge or concur- 
rence was impossible. The proper course would be to send a 
deputation to him, consisting of others along with Klearchus, to 
ask what it was that he really wanted; which no one yet knew. 
His answer to the question should be reported to the meeting, in 
order that they might take their resolution accordingly. 
_ To this proposition the soldiers acceded; for it was but too 
plain that retreat was no easy matter. The deputation went to 
put the question to Cyrus; who replied that his real purpose was 
to attack his enemy Abrokomas, who was on the river Euphrates, 
twelve days’ march onward. If he found Abrokomas there, he 
would punish him as he deserved. If, on the other hand, Abro- 
komas had fled, they might again consult what step was fit to be 
taken. - 
The soldiers, on hearing this, suspected it to be a deception, 
but nevertheless acquiesced, not knowing what tlse todo. They 


required only an increase of pay. Not a word was said about: 


the Great King, or the expedition against him. Cyrus granted 
increased pay of fifty per cent. upon the previous rate. Instead 
of one daric per month to each soldier, he agreed to give a daric 
and a half.” 1 

This remarkable scene at Tarsus illustrates the character of 


the Greek citizen-seldier. WHat is chiefly to be noted, is, the 


appeal made to their reason and judgment,—the habit, estab- 
lished more or less throughout so large a portion of the Grecian 
world, and attaining its maximum at Athens, of hearing both 
sides and deciding afterwards. The soldiers are indignant, just- 
ly and naturally, at the fraud practised upen them. But instead 
of surrendering themselves to this impulse arising out of the past, 
they are brought to look at the actualities of the. present, and 
take measure of what is best to be done for the future. To 
return back from the place where they stood, agairdst the wish of 


i Xen. Anab. i, 3, 16-21. 
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Cyrus, was an enterprise so full of difficulty and danger, that the 
decision to which they came was recommended by the best con- 
siderations of reason. To go on was the least dangerous course 
of the two, besides its chances of unmeasured reward. 

As the remaining Greek officers and soldiers followed the ex- 
ample of Klearchus and his division, the whole army marched 
“forward from Tarsus, and reached Issus, the extreme city of Kili- 
kia, in five days’ march, — crossing the rivers Sarus! and Pyra- 
mus. At Issus, a flourishing and commercial port in the angle. 
of the Gulf so called, Cyrus was joined by his fleet of fifty tri- 
remes, —- thirty-five Lacedzmonian and twenty-five Persian tri- 
remes; bringing a reinforcement of seven hundred hoplites, under 
the command of the Lacedemonian Cheirisophus, said to have 
been despatched by the Spartan Ephors.2 He also received a 
farther reinforcement of four hundred Grecian soldiers; making 
the total of Greeks in his army fourteen thousand, from which 


1 The breadth of the river Sarus (Scihun) is given by Xenophon at three 
hundred feet ; which agrees nearly with the statements of modern travellers 
(Koch, Der Zug der Zehn Tausend, p. 34). 

Compare, for the description of this country, Kinneir’s Journey through ~ 
Asia Minor, p. 135; Col.-Chesney, Euphrates and Tigris, ii, p. 211; Mr. 
Ainsworth, Travels in the Track of the Ten Thousand, p. 54. 

Colonel Chesney affirms that neither the Sarus nor the Pyramus is ford- 
able. There must have been bridges; which, in the then flourishing state 
of Kilikia, is by no means improbable. He and Mr. Ainsworth, however, 
differ as to the route which they suppose Cyrus to have taken between 
Tarsus and Issus. . 

Xenophon mentions nothing about the Amanian Gates, which afterwards 
appear noticed both in Arrian (ii, 6. ii, 7) and in Strabo (xiv, p. 676). The 
various data of ancient history and geography about this region are by no 
means easy to reconcile ; see a valuable note of Miitzel on Quintus Curtius, 
iii, 17,7. An inspection of the best recent maps, either Colonel Chesney’s 
or Kiepert’s, clears up some of these better than any verbal description. 
We see by these maps that Mount Amanus bifurcates into two branches, 
one of them flanking the Gulf of Issus on its western, the other or its east- 
ern side. There are thus two different passes, each called Pyle Amanides 
or Amanian Gates; one having reference to the Western Amanus, the 
other to the Eastern. The former was crossed by Alexander, the latter by 
Darius, before the battle of Issus; and Arrian (ii, 6; ii, 7) is equally or. 
rect in saying of both of them that they passed the Amanian Gates ; thorgh 
both did not pass the same gates. 

* Diodor. xiy. 21. 
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are to be deducted the one hundred soldiers of Menon’s division, 
slain in Kilikia. 

The arrival of this last body of four hundred men was a fact 
of some importance. ‘hey had hitherto been in the service of 
Abrokomas (the Persian gereral commanding a vast force, said 
to be three hundred thousand men, for the king, in Pheenicia and 
Syria), from whom they now deserted to Cyrus. Such desertion 
was at once the proof of their reluctance to fight against the great 
body of their countrymen marching upwards, and of the general 
discouragement reigning amidst the king’s army. So great, indeed, 
was that discouragement, that Abrokomas now fled from the Syrian 
coast into the interior; abandoning three defensible positions in 
succession —1. The Gates of Kilikia and Syria. 2. The pass 
of Beilan over Mount Amanus. 3. The passage of the Euphra- 
tes.— He appears to have been alarmed by the easy passage ~ 
of Cyrus from Kappadokia into Kilikia, and still more, probably, 
by the evident collusion of Syennesis with the invader.! 

Cyrus had expected to find the gates of Kilikia and Syria 
stoutly defended, and had provjded for this emergency by bring- 


ing up his fleet to Issus, in order that he might be able to trans- 


port a division by sea to the rear of the defenders. The pass 
was at one day’s march from Issus. It was a narrow road for the 
length of near half a mile, between the sea on one side and the 
steep cliffs terminating mount Amanus on the other. The two 
entrances, on the side of Kilikia as well as on that of Syria, were 
poth closed by walls and gates; midway between the two the river 
Kersus broke out from the mountains and flowed into the sea. 
No army could force this pass against defenders; but the posses- 
sion of the fleet doubtless enabled an assailant to turn it. Cyrus 
was overjoyed to find it undefended.? And here we cannot but 
notice the superior ability and forethought of Cyrus as compared 
with the other Persians opposed to him. He had looked at this as 
well as at the other difficulties of his march, beforehand, and had 
provided the means of meeting them; whereas, on the king’s side, 
all the numerous means and opportunities of .defence are succes- 


1 Xen. Anab. i, 4, 3-5. '‘APpoxdpuac 8 ob rovto éroinoey GAA’ iret neovee 
Kipoy éy Kidixia bvta, dvacrpiipas éx Potvixngs, Bape Bactdéa arjdavvey, 
etc. 

1 Diodor. xiv. 
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sively abandoned ; the Persians have no confidence, except in vast 
numbers, — or when numbers fail, in treachery. 

Five parasangs, or one day’s march from this pass, Cyrus 
reached the Pheenician maritime town of Myriandrus; a place of 
great commerce, with its harbor fulf of merchantmen. While he 
rested here seven days, his two generals Xenias and Pasion de- 
serted him; privately engaging a merchant vessel to carry them 
away with their property. They could not brook the wrong which 
Cyrus had done them in permitting Klearchus to retain under his 
command those soldiers who had deserted them at Tarsus, at the 
time when the latter played off his deceitful manceuvre. Perhaps 
the men who had thus deserted may have been unwilling to return 
to their original commanders, after having taken so offensive a step. 
And this may partly account for the policy of Cyrus in sanctioning 
what Xenias and Pasion could not but feel as a great wrong, in 
which a large portion of the army sympathized. The general be- 


lief among the soldiers was, that Cyrus would immediately despatch 


some triremes to overtake and bring back the fugitives. But in- 
stead of this, he summoned the remaining generals, and after com- 
municating to them the fact that Xenias and Pasion were gone, 
added, —- “I have plenty of triremes to overtake their merchant- 
men if I chose, and to bring them back. But I will do no such 
thing. No one shall say of me, that I make use of a man while 
he is with me, — and afterwards seize, rob, or ill-use him, when he 


_wishes to depart. Nay, I have their wives and children under 


guard as hostages, at Tralles ;! but even these shall be given up to 
them, in consideration of their good behavior down to the present 
day. Let them go if they choose, with the full knowledge that 
they behave worse towards me than I towards them.” This beha- 
vior, alike judicious and conciliating, was universally admired, and 
produced the best possible effect upon the spirits of the army ; 
imparting a confidence in Cyrus which did much to outweigh the 


1 Xen. Anab. i, 4,6. To require the wives or children of generals in 
service, as hostages for fidelity, appears to have been not unfrgquent with 
Persian kings. On the other hand, it was remarked as a piete of gross 
obsequiousness in the Argeian Nikostratus, who commanded the contingent 
of his countrymen serving under Artaxerxes Ochus in Egypt, that he vol- 
unteered to bring up his son to the king as an hostage, without being de- 
manded (Theopompus, Frag. 135 [ed. Wichers] ap. Athene. vi, p. 252). 
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prevailing discouragement, in the unknown march upon which they 
were entering.! 

‘At Myriandrus Cyrus finally quitted the sea, sending back his 
fleet,2 and striking with his land-force eastward into the interior. 
For this purpose -it was necessary first to cross mount Amanusa, by 
the pass of Beilan; an eminently difficult road, which he was for- 
tunate enough to find open, though Abrokomas might easily have 
defended it, if he had chosen Four days’ march brought the 
army to the Chalus (perhaps the river of Aleppo), full of fish held 
sacred by the neighboring inhabitants; five more days, to the 
sources of the river Daradax, with the palace and park of the 
Syrian satrap Belesys; three days farther, to Thapsakus on the 
Euphrates. This was a great and flourishing town, a centre of 
commerce enriched by the important ford or transit of the river 
Euphrates close to it, in latitude about 35° 40’ N.4 The river, 


~ Xen. Anab. i, 4, 7-9. * Diodor. xiv, 21. 

4 See the remarks of Mr. Ainsworth, Travels in the Track of the Ten 
Thousand, p. 58-61; and other citations respecting the difficult road 
through the pass of Beilan, in Miitzel’s valuable notes on Quintus Curtius, 
iii, 20, 13, p. 101. 

4 Neither the Chalus, nor the Daradax, nor indeed the road followed by 
Cyrus in crossing Syria from the sea to the Euphrates, can be satisfactorily 
made out (Koch, Zug der Zehn Tausend, p. 86, $7). 

Respecting the situation of Thapsakus, — placed erroneously by Rennell 
lower down the river at Deir, where it stands marked even in the map an- 
nexed to Col. Chesney’s Report on the Euphrates, and by Reichard higher 
up the river, near Bir —see Ritter, Erdkunde, part x, B. iii; West Asien, p. 
14-17, with the elaborate discussion, p. 972-978, in the same volume; also 
the work of Mr. Ainsworth above cited, p. 70. The situation of Thapsakus 
is correctly placed in Colonel Chesney’s last work (Eaphr. and Tigr. p. 
213), and in the excellent map accompanying that work; though I dissent 
from his view of the march of Cyrus between the pass of Beilan and Thap- 
sakus. | ; 

Thapsakus appears to have been the most frequented and best-known 
passage over the Euphrates, throughout the duration of the Seleukid kings, 
down to 100 n.c. It was selected as a noted point, to which observations 
and calculations might be conveniently referred, by Eratosthenes and other 
geographers (see Strabo, ip p. 79-87). After the time when the Roman 
empire became extended to the Euphrates, the new Zeugma, higher up the 
river near Bir or Bihrejik (about the 87th parallel of latitude) became more 
used and better known, at least to the Roman writers. 

The passage at Thapsakus was in the line of road from Palmyra to 


- 


\ 
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when the Cyreians arrived, was four stadia, or somewhat less than 
half an English mile, in breadth. 

Cyrus remained at Thapsakus five days. He was now compelled 
formally to make known to his soldiers the real object of the march, 
hitherto, in name at least, disguised. He accordingly sent for the 
Greek generals, and desired them to communicate publicly the fact, 
that he was on the advance to Babylon against his brother, — 
which to themselves, probably, had been for some time well known. 
Among the soldiers, however, the first announcement excited loud 
murmurs, accompanied by accusation against the generals, of hav- 
' ing betrayed them, in privity with Cyrus. But this outburst was 
very different to the strenuous repugnance which they had before 
manifested at Tarsus. Evidently they suspected, and had almost 
made up their minds to, the real truth; so that their complaint 
was soon converted into a demand for a donation to each man, as 
soon as they should reach Babylon; as much as that which Cyrus 
had given to his Grecian detachment on going up thither before. 
Cyrus willingly promised them five minz per head (about £19 5s.), 
equal to more than a year’s pay, at the rate recently stipulated of 
a daric and a half per month. He engaged to give them, besides, 
the full rate of pay until they should have been sent back to the 
Ionian coast. Such ample offers satisfied the Greeks, and served 
to counterbalance at least, if not to efface, the terrors of that un- 
known region which they were about to tread. 

But before the general body of Greek soldiers had pronounced 
their formal ‘acquiescence, Menon with his separate division was 
already in the water, crossing. For Menon had instigated his men 
to decide separately for themselves, and to execute their decision, 
before the others had given any answer. “By acting thus (said 
he) you will confer special obligation on Cyrus, and earn corre- 
sponding reward. Ifthe others follow you across, he will suppose 


Karrhs in Northern Mesopotamia; also from Seleukeia (on the Tigris 
below Bagdad) to the other cities founded in Northern Syria by Seleukus 
Nikator and his successors, Antioch on the Orontes, Seleukeia in Pieria, 
Laodikeia, Antioch ad Taurum, etc. “a 

- The ford at Thapsakus (says Mr. Ainsworth, p. 69, 70) “is celebrated to 
this day as the ford of the Anezeh or Beduins. On the right bank of the 
Euphrates there are the remains of a paved causeway leading to the very 
banks of the river, and continued on the opposite side.” eg 


{ 
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~ that they do so because you have set the 
- contrary, the others should refuse, we shall al 


but he will never forget that you, separatel) 
that you could for him.” Such breach of co 
for separate gain, at a time when it vitally ec 
soldiers to act in harmony with each other, ° 
the selfish and treacherous character of Me 
point, however, completely ; for Cyrus, on le: 
troops had actually crossed, despatched Gl 
express to them his warmest thanks, and t 
would never forget the obligation ; while at 
underhand large presents to Menon separate 
his whole army immediately afterwards ; no 


. the breast. 


What had become of Abrokomas and his : 
not defend this. passage, where Cyrus mig): 
arrested? We are told that he had been th: 
that he had thought it sufficient to burn all :; 
kus, in the belief that the invaders could not | 
And Xenophon informs us that the Thapsak | 
phrates to have been never before fordable 
means of boats; insomuch that they treatec 
of the water as a providential interposition ¢: 
Cyrus; “the river made way for him to co1: 
tre.” When we find that Abrokomas ca! 
for the battle of Kunaxa, we shall be led | 
like Syennesis in Kilikia, was playing a do: 
two royal brothers, and that he was content 
vessels which formed the ordimary means | 
tween the banks, without taking any means | 
passage was practicable without them. The | 


_sakenes, in so far as it was not a mere piec : 


could hardly have had any other foundation . 
had never seen the river crossed on foot ( i 
not), so long as there were regular ferry-be . | 


1 Xen. Anab. i, 4, 12-18. 

* Xen. Anab. i, 4,18. Compare (Plutarch, Alex: | 
sions of flattery —from the historians of Alexander | 
Pamphylia providentially made way ‘for him —fr : 
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After crossing the Euphrates, Cyrus proceeded, for nine days’ 
march,! southward along its left bank, until he came to its affluent, 
the river Araxes or Chaboras, which divided Syria from Arabia. 
From the numerous and well-supplied villages there situated, he 
supplied himself with a large stock of provisions, to confront the 
desolate march through Arabia on which they were about to enter, 
following the banks of the Euphrates still further southward. It 
was now that he entered on what may be called the Desert, — an 
endless breadth or succession of undulations, “like the sea,” with- 
out any cultivation or even any tree; nothing but wormwood and 
various aromatic shrubs.2 Here too the astonished Greeks saw, 
for the first time, wild asses, antelopes, ostriches, bustards, some of 
which afforded sport, and occasionally food, to the horsemen who 


amused themselves by chasing them; though the wild ass was | 


swifter than any horse, and the ostrich altogether unapproachable. 
Five days’ march brought them to Korsdété, a town which had 
been abandoned by its inhabitants, — probably, however, leaving 


banks of the Euphrates, when the river was passed by the Roman legions and 
the Parthian prince Tiridates, in the reign of the Emperor Tiberius (Taci- 
tus, Annal. vi. 37); and by Lucullus still earlier (Plutarch, Lucull. c. 24). 

The time when Cyrus crossed the Euphrates, must probably have been 
about the end of July or beginning of August. Now the period of greatest 
height, in the waters of the Euphrates near this part of its course, is from 
the 21st to the 28th of May; the period when they are lowest, is about the 
middle of November (see Colonel Chesney’s Report on the Euphrates, p. 5). 
Rennell erroneously states that they are lowest in August and September 
(Expedit, of Xenophon, p. 277). The waters would thus be at a sort of 
mean height, when Cyrus passed. 

Mr. Ainsworth states that there were only twenty inches of water in the 
ford at Thapsakus, from October 1841 to February 1842; the steamers 
Nimrod and Nitocris then struck upon it (p. 72), though the steamers Ea- 
phrates and Tigris had passed over it without difficulty in the month of 
May. 
1 Xenophon gives these nine days of maroh as covering fifty parasangs 
(Anab. i, 4,19). But Koch remarks that the distance is not half so great 
as that from the sea to Thapsakus ; which latter Xenophon gives at sixty- 
five parasangs. There is here some confusion ; together with the usual dif- 
ficulty in assigning any given distance as the equivalent of the parasang 
(Koch, Zug der Zehn Tausend, p. 38). 

* See the remarkable testimony of Mr. Ainsworth, from personal obser- 
vation, to the accuracy of Xenophon’s description of the country, even at 
the present day. 
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the provision dealers behind, as had before happened at Tarsus, in 
Kilikia ;* since the army here increased their supplies for the 
onward march. All that they could obtain was required, and was 
indeed insufficient, for the trying journey which awaited them. 
For thirteen successive days, and ninety computed parasangs, did 
they march along the left bank of the Euphrates, without provis- 
ions, and even without herbage except in some few places. Their 
flour was exhausted, so that the soldiers lived for some days alto- 
gether upon meat, while many baggage-animals perished of hunger. 
Moreover the ground was often heavy and difficult, fall of hills 
and narrow valleys, requiring the personal efforts of every man to 
push the cars and waggons at particular junetures; efforts in which 
the Persian courtiers of Cyrus, under his express orders, took 
zealous part, toiling in the dirt with their ornamented attire.? 
After these thirteen days of hardship, they reached Pyle; near 
the entrance of the cultivated territory of Babylonia, where they 
seem to have halted five or six days to rest and refresh.3 There 


1 Xen. Anab. i, 2, 24. ; 3 Xen. Anab. i, 5, 4-8. 

? I infer that the army halted here five or six days, from the story after- 
wards told respecting the Ambrakiot Silanus, the prophet of the army; 
who, on sacrificing, had told Cyrus that his brother would not fight for ten 
days (i, 7,16). This sacrifice must have been offered, I imagine, during 
the halt — not during the distressing march which preceded. The ten days 
named by Silanus, expired on the fourth day after they left Pyle. 

It is in referenee to this portion of the course of the Euphrates, from the 
Chaboras southward down by Anah and Hit (the ancient Is, noticed by 
Herodotus, and still celebrated from its unexhausted supply of bitumen), 
between latitude 35° and 34°— that Colonel Chesney, in his Report on the 
Navigation of the Euphrates (p. 2), has the following remarks : — 

“The scenery above Hit, in itself very picturesque, is greatly heightened, 
as one is carried along the current, by the frequent recurrence, at very short 
intervals, of ancient irrigating aqueducts; these beautiful specimens of art 
and durability are attributed by the Arabs to the times of the ignorant, 
meaning (as is expressly understood) the Persians, when fire-worshippers, 
and in possession of the world. They literally cover both banks, and prove 
that the borders of the Euphrates were once thickly inhabited by a people 
far advanced indeed in the application of hydraulics to domestic purposes, 
of the first and greatest utility —the transport of water. The greater por- 
tion is now more or less in ruins, but some have been repaired, and kept up 
for use either to grind corn or to irrigate. The aqueducts are of stone, firmly 
cemented, narrowing to about twp feet or twenty inches at top, placed at 
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was on the opposite side of the river, at or near this point, a flour- 
ishing city named Charmandé; to which many of the soldiers 


right angles to the current, and carried various distances towards the inte- 
rior, from two hundred to one thousand two hundred yards. . 

“ But what most concerns the subject of this memoir is, the existence of 
& parapet wall or stone rampart in the river, just above the several aque- 
ducts. In general, there is one of the former attached to each of the latter 
And almost invariably, betwoen two mills on the opposite banks, one of 
them crosses the stream from side to side, with the exception of a passage 
left in the centre for boats to pass up and down. The object of these sub- 
saqueous walls would appear to be exclusively, to raise the water sufficiently 
at low seasons, to give it impetus, as well as a more abundant supply to the 
wheels. And their effect at those times is, to create a fall in every part of 
the width, save the opening left for commerce, through which the water 
rushes with a moderately irregular surface. These dams were probably 
from four to eight feet high originally; but they are now frequently a bank 
of stones disturbing the evenness of the current, but always affording a suf- 
ficient passage for large boats at low seasons.” 

The marks which Colonel Chesney points out, of previous population 
and industry on the banks of the Euphrates at this part of its course, are 
extremely interesting and curious, when contrasted with the desolation 
depicted by Xenophon ; who mentions that there were no other inhabjtants 
than some who lived by cutting millstones from the stone quarries near, and 
sending them to Babylon in exchange for grain, It is plain that the popu- 
lation, of which Colonel Chesney saw the remaining tokens, either had al- 
ready long ceased, or did not begin to exist, or to construct their dams and 
aqueducts, until a period later than Xenophon. They probably began 
during the period of the Seleukid kings, after the year 300 n.c. For this 
line of road along the Euphrates began then to acquire great importance 
as the means of communication between the great city of Seleukeia (on 
the Tigris, below Bagdad) and the other cities founded by Seleukus Nikator 
and his successors inthe North of Syria and Asia Minor — Selenkeia in 
Pieria, Antioch, Laodikeia, Apameia, etc. This route coincides mainly 
with the present route from Bagdad to Aleppo, crossing the Euphrates at 
Thapsakus. It can hardly be doubted that the course of the Euphrates 
- was better protected during the two centuries of the Seleukid kings (n. c. 
800-100, speaking in round numbers), than it came to be afterwards, when 
that river became the boundary line between the Romans and the Parthians. 
Even at the time of the, Emperor Julian’s invasion, however, Ammianus 
Marcellinus describes the left bank of the Euphrates, north of Babylonia, 
as being in several parts well cultivated, and furnishing ample subsistence, 
(Ammian. Marc. xxiv, 1). At the time of Xenophon's Anabasis, there was 
nothing to give much importancé to the banks of the Euphrates north of 
Babylonia. 


DISPUTE BETWEEN THE SOLDIERS. ‘ 


crossed over (by means of skins stuffed with hay), and pr) 
plentiful supplies, especially of date-wine and millet.! 

It was during this halt opposite Charmandé that a ¢| 
occurred among the Greeks themselves, menacing to the saf : 
all. I have already mentioned that Klearchus, Menon, P : 
us, and each of the Greek chiefs, enjoyed a separate con | 
over his own division, subject only to the superior cont | 
Cyrus himself. Some of the soldiers of Menon becoming i | 
ed in a quarrel with those of Klearchus, the latter exa1 
into the case, pronounced one of Menon’s soldiers to have :: 
haved, and caused him to be flogged. The comrades of thi 
thus punished resented the proceeding to such a degree, t 
Klearchus was riding away from the banks of the river |; 
own tent, attended by a few followers only through the er : 
ment of Menon, — one of the soldiers who happened to be ¢ | 
. wood, flung the hatchet at him, while others hooted and be : 
pelt him with stones. Klearchus, after escaping unhurt fre | 
danger to his own division, immediately ordered his sold : 
take arms and put themselves in battle order. He hims | 
vanced at the head of his Thracian peltasts, and his forty | 
men, in hostile attitude against Menon’s division; who o1 
side ran to arms, with Menon himself at their head, and 
themselves in order of defence. A slight accident migh 
now brought on irreparable disorder and bloodshed, had not 
enus, coming up at the moment with a company of: his h 
planted himself in military array between the two disputir : 


ox 


Mr. Ainsworth describes the country on the left bank of the Eu : 
before reaching Pyle, as being now inthe same condition as it w 
Xenophon and his comrades marched through it, —“ full of hills a ; 
row valleys, and presenting many difficulties to the movement of a 
The illustrator was, by a curious accident, left by the Euphrates ste 
this very portion of the river, and on the same side as the Per: 
army, and he had to walk a day and a night across these inhospi' 
gions; so that he can speak feelingly of the difficulties which the 
had to encounter.” (Travels in the Track, etc. p. 81.) 

1I incline to think that Charmandé must have been nearly 
Pyle, lower down than Hit. But Major Rennell (p. 107) and } 
worth (p. 84) suppose Charmandé to be the same place as the mo 
(the Is of Herodotus). There is no other known town with whic 
identify it. 
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ties, and entreated Klearchus to desist from farther assault. The 


latter at first refused. Indignant that his recent insult and nar- 
row escape from death should be treated so lightly, he desired 
Proxenus to retire. His wrath was not appeased, until Cyrus 
himself, apprised of the gravity of the danger, came galloping up 
with his personal attendants and his two javelins in hand. “ Kle- 
archus, Proxenus, and all you Greeks (said he), you know not 
what you are doing. Be assured that if you now come to blows, 
it will be the hour of my destruction, — and of your own also, 
shortly after me. For if your force be ruined, all these natives 
whom you see around, will become more hostile to us even than 
the men now serving with the King.” On hearing this (says 
Xenophon) Klearchus came to his senses, and the troops dis- 
persed without any encounter.” ! 

After passing Pyle, the territory called Babylonia — The 


hills flanking the Euphrates, over which the army had hitherto _ 


been passing, soon ceased, and low alluvial plains commenced.? 
Traces were now discovered, the first throughout their long march, 
of a hostile force moving in their front, ravaging the country and 


burning the herbage. It was here that Cyrus detected the trea-~ 


son of a Persian nobleman named Orontes, whom he examined in 
his tent, in the presence of various Persians possessing his inti- 
mate confidence, as well as of Klearchus with a guard of three 


1 Xen. Anab. i, 5, 11-17. 

* The commentators agree in thinking that we are to understand by Pylw 
a sort of gate or pass, marking the spot where the desert country north of 
Babylonia — with its undulations of land, and its steep banks along the 
river— was exchanged for the flat and fertile alluvium constituting Baby- 
lonia proper. Perhaps there was a town near the pass, and named after it. 

Now it appears from Col. Chesney’s survey that this alteration in the 
nature of the country takes place a few miles below Hit. He observes — 
(Euphrates and Tigris, vol. i, p. 54)—-“‘ Fhree miles below Hit, the remains 
of aqueducts disappear, and the windings become shorter and more frequent, 
as the river flows through a tract of country almost level.” Thereabouts 


- it is that I am inclined to place Pyle. 


Colonel Chesney places it lower down, twenty-five miles from Hit. Pro 
fessor Koch (Zug der Zehn Tausend, p. 44), lower down still. Mr. Ains 
worth places it as much as seventy geographical miles lower than Hit 


(Travels in the Track of the Ten Thousand, p. 81); compare Ritter, Erd - 


kunde, West Asien, x, p.16; xi, pp. 755-763. 
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thousand hoplites. Orontes was examired, found gu 
vately put to degth.! ~ 

After three days’ march, estimated by Xenophc 
parasangs, Cyrus was induced by the evidences befo: 
the reports of deserters, to believe that the opposi 
close at hand, and that a battle was impending. A: 
the middle of the night, he mustered his whole arm 
well as barbarians; but the enemy did not appear 
expected. His numbers were counted at this spot 
found that there were, of Greeks ten thousand four ] 
lites, and two thousand five hundred peltasts; of the 
Asiatic force of Cyrus, one hundred thousand men 
scythed chariots. The numbers of the Greeks had bi: 
diminished during the march, from sickness, deser’ 
causes. The reports of deserters described the a’ 
xerxes at one million two hundred thousand men, bx | 
thousand horse-guards commanded by Artagerses, . | 
dred scythed chariots, under the command of Abrc | 
phernes, and two others. It was ascertained afte | 
ever, that the-force of Abrokomas had not yet joi | 
accounts represented the numerical estimation as | 
one-fourth. 

In expectation of an action, Cyrus here convened 
as well as the Lochages (or captains) of the Gree 
consult about suitable arrangements, as to stimulate 
his cause. Few points in this narrative are more 
the language addressed by the Persian prince to: . 
this as well as on other occasions. 

“Tt is not from want of native forces, men of 
have brought you hither, but because I account j 
braver than any number of natives. Prove yoursel\ 
of the freedom which you enjoy; that freedom fo: 
you, and which I would choose, be assured, in pr | 
my possessions a thousand times multiplied. L 
'me, who know it well, all that you will have to en 
numbers and plenty of noise; but if you despis 


1 The description given of this scene (known to the Gr 
communications of Klearchus) by Xenophon, is extre 
(Anab.i,6). I omit it from regard to space. 
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ing these superior qualities with the political freedom which they 
‘enjoy. To hear this- young prince expressing such strong admi- 
ration and envy for Grecian freedom, and such ardent personal 
preference for it\above all the splendor of his own position, — 
was doubtless the most flattering of all compliments which he 
could pay to the listening citizen-soldiers. That a young Persian 
prince should be capable of conceiving such a sentiment, is no 
slight proof of his mental elevation above the level both of his 
family and of his nation.. The natural Persian opinion is ex- 
pressed by the conversation between Xerxes and Demaratus! in 
Herodotus. To Xerxes, the conception of free citizenship, — - 
and of orderly, self-sufficing courage planted by a public disci- 
pline, patriotic as well as equalizing, — was not merely repugnant, 
but incomprehensible. He understood only a master issuing or- 
ders to obedient subjects, and stimulating soldiers to bravery by 
means of the whip. His descendant Cyrus, on the contrary, had 
learnt by personal observation to enter into the feeling of pers¢nal 
dignity prevalent in the Greeks around him, based as it was on 
the conviction that they governed themselves and that there was 
no man who had any rights of his own over them, — that the law 
was their only master, and that in rendering obedience to it they 
were working for no one else but for themselves.2 Cyrus knew 
where to touch the sentiment of Hellenic honor, so fatally extin- 
guished after the Greeks lost their political freedom by the hands 


1 See Herodot. vii, 102, 103, 209. Compare the observations of the Per 
sian Achemenés, c. 236. e 

2 Herod. vii, 104. Demaratus says to Xerxes, respecting the Laceds- 
monians —’EAcbdepor yap eovrec, ob mavra eAévPepoi ciow Exeote yap ope 
Seorétn¢, vouoc, Tov Urodeuaivovor TOAAG paddAov fj ol col cé. — - 

Again, the historian observes about the Athenians, and their extraordi- 
nary increase of prowess after having shaken off the despotism of Hippias 
(v. 78) —AnAoi & ob kad’ &v povov dAAd navraxod, 7 lonyopin dc tote xpnpa 
orovdaior el kat ’AVnvaiot trupavvevduevos pév, obdauay Toy opéag weptotKe- 
évtav hoayv ra wodéua aueivouc, dmadAaySévres dé rupavvwy, paxpp mparoe 
éyévovro. Andoi dv raira, drt Kareydpevoe pev bSeAoxaxeéov, Oc deorory 
Epyalopevor EAevSepwdévtwy 62, abrdg Exaotog éwirG mpodupéeto épyacec- 
Gat. ' 

Compare Menander, Fragm. Incert. CL. ap. Meineke, Fragm. Comm. 
Greec. vol. iv. p. 268 — 

EAebVepoc rac évi dedobAwrat, voug 
Avoiy d2 dotAoc, nal vou Kat derxorg: 
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of the Macedonians, and exchanged for that intellectual quickness, 
combined with moral degeneracy, which Cicero and his contem- 
poraries remark as the characteristic of these once high-toned 
communities. 

Haying concerted the order of battle with the generals, Cyrus 
marched forward in cautious array during the next day, anticipat- 
ing the appearance of the king’s forces. Nothing of the kind was 
seen, however, though abundant marks of their retiring footsteps 
were evident. The day’s march, (called three parasangs) having 
been concluded without a battle, Cyrus called to him the Ambrak- 
iotic prophet Silanus, and presented him with three thousand darics 
or ten Attic talents. Silanus had assured him, on the eleventh day 
preceding, that there would be no action in ten days from that 
time; upon which Cyrus had told him,—“If your prophecy 
comes true, I will give you three thousand darica. My brother 
will not fight at all, if he does not fight within ten days,”! 

In spite of the strong opinion which he had expressed in re- 
ply to Klearchus, Cyrus now really began to conceive that no 
battle would be hazarded by his enemies; especially as in the 
course of this last. day’s march, he came to a broad and deep 
trench (thirty feet broad and eighteen feet deep), approaching so 
near to the Euphrates as to leave an interval of only twenty 
feet for passage. ‘This trench had been dug by order of Arta- 
xerxes across the plain, for a length said to be of twelve para- 
sangs (about forty-two English miles, if the parasang be reckoned 
at thirty stadia), so as to touch at its other extremity what was 
called the walls of Media.2 It had been dug as a special measure 


1 Xen. Anab. i, 7, 14-17. 

* From Pylm to the undefended trench, there intervened three entire 
days of march, and one part of a day; for it occurred in the fourth day's 
march. 

Xenophon calls the three entire days, twelve parasangs in all. This 
argues short marches, not full marches, And it does not seem that the 
space of ground traversed during any one of them can have been consider- 
able. For they were all undertaken with visible evidences of an enemy 
immediately in front of them; which circumstance was the occasion of thd 
treason of Orontes, who asked Cyrus for a body of cavalry, under pretence 
of attacking the light troops of the enemy in front, and then wrote a letter 
to inform Artaxerxes that he was about to desert with his divis‘on. The 
letter was deliyered to Cyrus, who thus discovered the treason. 
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of defence against the approaching invaders. Yet we hear with 
surprise, and the invaders themselves found with equal surprise, 
that not a man was on the spot to defend it; so that the whole 
Cyreian army and baggage passed without resistance through the 
narrow breadth of twenty feet. This is the first notice of any 
defensive measures taken to repel the invasion, — except the pre- 
caution of Abrokomas in burning the boats at Thapeakus. Cyrus 
had been allowed to traverse all this immense space, and to pass 
through so many defensible positions, without having yet struck a 
blow. And now Artaxerxes, after having cut a prodigious extent 
of trench at the cost of so much labor,— provided a valuable 
means of resistance, especially against Grecian heavy-armed 


Marching with a known enemy not far off in front, Cyrus must have 
kept his army in something like battle order, and therefore must have 
moved slowly. Moreover the discovery of the treason of Orontes must 
itself have been an alarming fact, well calculated to render both Cyrus and 
Klearchus doubly cautious for the time. And the very trial of Orontes 
appears to have been conducted under such solemnities as must have occa- 
sioned a halt of the army. 

Taking these circumstances, we can hardly suppoee the Greeks to have 
got over so much as thirty Enlish miles of ground in the three entire days 
of march. The fourth day they must have got over very little ground in- 
deed; not merely because Cyrus was in momentary expectation of the 
King’s main army, and of a general battle (i, 7, 14), but because of the 
great delay necessary for passing the trench. His whole army (more than 
one hundred thousand men), with baggage, chariots, etc., had to pass 
through the narrow gut of twenty feet wide between the trench and the En- 
phrates. He can hardly have made more than five miles in this whole 
day’s march, getting at night so far as to encamp two or three miles beyond 
thé trench. We may therefore reckon the distance marched over between 
Pylz and the trench as about thirty-two miles in all; and two or three 
miles farther to the encampment of the next night. Probably Cyrus would 
keep near the river, yet not following its bends with absolute precision ; so 
that in estimating distance, we ought to take a méan between the straight 
line and the full windings of the river. 

I conceive the trench to have cut the Wall of Media at a much wider 
angle than appears in Col. Chesney’s map; so that the triangular space 
included between the trench, the Wall, and the river, was much more ex- 
tensive. The reason, we may presume, why the trench was cut, was, to 
defend that portion of the well-cultivated and watered country of Babylonia 
which lay outside of the Wall of Media— which portion (as we shall see 
hereafter in the marches of ths Greeks after the battle) was very consid- 
erable. 
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soldiers, — and occupied it seemingly until the very last moment,— 
throws it up from some unaccountable panic, and suffers a whole 
army to pass unopposed through this very narrow gut. Having 
surmounted unexpectedly so formidable an obstacle, Cyrus as well 
asthe Greeks imagined that Artaxerxes would never think of 
fighting in the open plain. All began to relax in that careful array 
which had been observed since the midnight review, insomuch that 
he himself proceeded in his chariot instead of on horseback, while 
many of the Greek soldiers lodged their arms on the waggons or 
beasts of burden.! 

On the next day but one after passing the undefended trench, 
they were surprised, at a spot called Kunaxa,* just when they were 


~ about to halt for the mid-day meal and repose, by the sudden in- 


1 Xen. Anab. i, 7,20. The account given by Xenophon of this long line 
of trench, first dug by order of Artaxerxes, and then left useless and unde- 
fended, differs from the narrative of Diodorus (xiv, 22), which seems to be 
borrowed from Ephorus. Diodorus says that the king caused a long trench 
to be dug, and lined with carriages and waggons as a defence for his bag- 
gage; and that he afterwards marched forth from this entrenchment, with 
his soldiers free and unincumbered, to give battle to Cyrus. This isa 
statement more plausible than that of Xenophon, in this point of view, that 
it makes out the king to have acted upon a rational scheme; whereas in 
Xenophon he appears at first to have adopted a plan of defence, and then 
to have renounced it, after immense labor and cost, without any reason, so 
far as we can see. Yet I have no doubt that the account of Xenophon is 
the true one. The narrow passage, and the undefended trench, were both 
facts of the most obvious and impressive character to an observing sol- 


‘dier. 


2 Xenophon does not mention the name Kunaxa, which comes to.us from 
Plutarch (Artaxerx. c. 8), who states that it was five hundred stadia (about 
fifty-eight miles) from Babylon; while Xenophon was informed that the 
field of battle was distant from Babylon only three hundred and sixty 
stadia. Now, according | to Colonel Chesney (Euphrates and Tigris, vol. i, 
p- 57), Hillah (Babylon) is distant ninety-one miles by the river, or sixty- 
one and a half miles direct, from Felujah. Following therefore the dis- 
tance given by Plutarch (probably copied from Ktesias), we should place 
Kunaxa a little lower down the river than Felujah. This seems the most 
probable supposition. 

Rennell and Mr. Baillie Fraser so place it (Mesopotamia and Assyria, p. 
186, Edin. 1842), I think rightly; moreover the latter remarks, what most 
of the commentators overlook, that the Greeks did not pass through the 
Wall of Media until long after the battle. See a note a little below, near 
the beginning of my next chapter, in reference to that Wall. 


. 
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timation that the king’s army was approaching in order of battle 
, on the open plain. Instantly Cyrus hastened to mount on horse- 
* pack, to arm himself, and to put his forces in order, while the 
Grecks on their side halted and formed their line with all possible 
speeidl.! They were on the right wing of the army, adjoining the 
river Euphrates; Arizus with the Asiatic forces being on the 
left, and Cyrus himself, surrounded by a body-guard of six hun- 
dred well-armed Persian horsemen, in the centre. Among the 
Greeks, Klearchus commanded the right division of hoplites, with 
Paphlagonian horsemen and the Grecian peltasts on the extreme 
right, close to the river; Proxenus with his division steod next; 
Menon commanded on the left. All the Persian horsemen around 
Cyrus had breastplates, helmets, short Grecian swords, and two 
javelins in their right hands; the horses also were defended by 
facings both over the breast and head. Cyrus himself, armed gen- 
erally like the rest, stood distinguished by having an upright tiara 
instead of the helmet. Though the first news had come upon 
them by surprise, the Cyreians had ample time to put themselves 
in complete order; for the encmy did not appear until the after- 
noon was advanced. First, was seen dust, like a white cloud, — 
next, an undefined dark spot, gradually nearing, until the armor 
began to shine, and the component divisions of troops, arranged in 
dense masses, became discernible. Tissaphernes was on the left, 
opposite to the Greeks, at the head of the Persian horsemen, with 
white cuirasses ; on his right, stood the Persian bowmen, with their 


~ 


1 The distance of the undefended trench from the battle-field of Kunaxa 
would be about twenty-two miles. First, three miles beyond the trench, to 
the first night-station ; next, a fall day’s march, say twelve miles; thirdly, 
a half day’s march, to the time of the mid-day halt, say seven miles. 

The distance from Pyle to the trench having before been stated at thirty- 
two miles, the whole distance from Pyle to Kunaxa will be about ical 
miles. 

Now Colonel Chesney has stated the distance from Hit to Felujah Castle 
(two known points) at forty-eight miles of straight line, and seventy-seven 
miles, if following the line of the river. Deduct four miles for the dis- — 

tance from Hit te Pyle, and we shall then have between Pyle and Felu- 
jah, a rectilinear distance of forty-four miles. The marching route of the 
Greeks (as explained in the previous note, the Greeks following generally, 
but not exactly, the windings of the river) will give fifty miles from Pyle 
to Felujah, an‘ fifty-three or fifty-four from Pyle to Kunaxa. 
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gerrha, or wicker shields, spiked so as to be fastened in the ground 
while arrows were shot from behind them; next, the Egyptian 
infantry with long wooden shields covering the whole body and 
legs. In front of all was a row of chariots with scythes attached 
to the wheels, destined to begin the charge against the Grecian 
phalanx.! | 

As the Greeks were completing their array, Cyrus rode to the 
front, and desired Klearchus to make his attack with the Greeks 
upon the centre of the enemy ; since it was there that the king in 
person would be posted, and if that were once beaten, the victory 
was gained. But such was the superiosi‘y of Artaxerxes in num- 
bers, that his centre extended beyond the left of Cyrus. Accord- 
ingly Klearchus, afraid of withdrawing his right from the river, 
lest he should be taken both in flank and rear, chose to keep his 
position on the right, — and merely replied to Cyrus, that he would 
manage everything for the best.. I have before remarked? how 
‘ often the fear of being attacked on the unshielded side and on the 
rear, led the Greek soldier into movements inconsistent with mili- 
tary expediency; and it will be seen presently that Klearchus, 
blindly obeying this habitual rule of precaution, was induced here 
to commit the capital mistake of keeping on the right flank, con- 
trary to the more judicious direction of Cyrus.3 The latter con- 
tinued for a short time riding slowly in front of the lines, looking 
alternately at the two armies, when Xenophon, one of the small 
total of Grecian horsemen, and attached to the division of Proxe- 
nus, rode forth from the line to accost him, asking if he had any 
orders to give. Cyrus desired him to proclaim to every one that 
the sacrifices were favorable. Hearing a murmur going through 
the Grecian ranks, he inquired from Xenophon what it was; and 
received for answer, that the watchword was now being passed 
along for the second time. He asked, with some surprise, who 
gave the watchword ? and what it was? Xenophon replied that 
it was “Zeus the Preserver, and Victory.” —“TI accept it,” re- 
plied Cyrus; “let that be the word ;” and immediately rode away 
to his own post in the centre, among the Asiatics. 


! Xen. Anab. i, 8, 8-11. 

* Thucyd. v.70. See Vol. VII, ch. lvi, p. 84 of this History. 

3 Plutarch (Artaxerx. c. 8) makes this oviticism upon Klearchus; and i¢ 
seems quite just. 


” 


ARRAY OF THE TWO ARMIES. 


The vast host of Artaxerxes, advancing steadily anc 
noise, were now within less than half a mile of the Cyrei: 
the Greek troops raised the pean or usual war-cry, and 
move forward. As they advanced, the shout became mi 
ment, the pace accelerated, and at last the whole body | 
run.1 This might have proved unfortunate, had their o 
been other than Grecian hoplites; but the Persians did 
to await the charge. They turned and fled, when the : 
were yet hardlgwithin bow-shot. Such was their panic, 
the drivers of the scythed chariots in front, deserting the 
ran away along with the rest; while the horses, left to th 
rushed apart in all directions, some turning round to { 
fugitives, others coming against the advancing Greeks, v 
open order to let them pass. The left division of the ki 
was thus routed without a blow, and seemingly witho 
killed on either side ; one Greek only being wounded by 
and another by not getting out of the way of one of the 
‘Tissaphernes alone, — who, with the body of horse im 
around him, was at the extreme Persian left, close to the 
formed an exception to this universal flight. He cha 
penetrated through the Grecian peltasts, who stood oppos 
between the hoplites and the river. These péltasts, comn 
Episthenes of Amphipolis, opened their ranks to let | 

darting at the men as they rode by, yet without losin 
themselves. Tissaphernes thus got into the rear of th 
who continued, on their side, to pursue the flying Persi: 
them.3 

Matters proceeded differently in the other parts of the 
taxerxes, though in the centre of his own army, yet from 
rior numbers outflanked Arizus, who commanded the ex 
of the Cyreians.4 Finding no one directly opposed tc 
began to wheel round his right wing, to encompass his 
not noticing the flight of his left division. Cyrus, on the o 
when he saw the easy victory of the Greeks on thei 
overjoyed; and received from every one around him ¢ 
ag if he were already king. Nevertheless, he had self 


? Xen. Anab. i, 8,17; Diodor. xiv, 23. * Xen. Anab. i, 8 
3 Xen. Anab i, 10, 4-8. Xen. Anab. i, 8. 
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enough not yet to rush forward as if the victory was already 
gained,' but remained unmoved, with his regiment of six hundred 
horse around him, watching the movements of Artaxerxes. As 
soon as he saw the latter wheeling round hi’ right division to get 
upon the rear of the Cyreians, he hastened to check this move 
ment by an impetuous charge upon the centre, where Artaxerxes 
was in person, surrounded by the body-guard of six thousand 
norse, under Artagerses. So vigorous was the attack of Cyrus, 
that with his six hundred horse, he broke and dispersed this body- 
guard, killing Artagerses with his own hand. His own six hun- 
dred horse rushed forward in pursuit of the fugitives, leaving Cyrus 
himself nearly alone, with only the select few, called his “ Table- 
Companions,” around him. It was under these circumstances that 
he first saw his brother Artaxerxes, whose person had been ex- 
posed to view by the flight of the body-guards. The sight filled 
him with such a paroxysm of rage and jealous ambition,? that he 
lost all thought of safety or prudence,— cried out, “I see the man, 

—and rushed forward with his mere handful of companions to 
attack Artaxerxes, in spite of the numerous host behind him. 
Cyrus made directly at his brother, darting his javelin with so true 
an aim as to strike him in the breast, and wound him through the 
cuirass ; though the wound (afterwards cured by the Greek surgeon 
. Ktesias) could not have been very severe, since Artaxerxes did 
not quit the field, but, on the contrary, engaged in personal com- 
bat, he and those around him, against this handful of assailants. 
So unequal a combat did not last long. Cyrus, being severely 
wounded under the eye by the javelin of a Karian soldier, was cast 
from his horse and slain. The small number of faithful com- 


1 Xen. Anab. i, 8, 21. | 

Kipog 62, 6pGv tode “EAAnvag vixovrag 7d xa®’ abrode xai dtoxovrac, 766- 
pevoc xal mpooxvvotuevoc 70n We Baatdede bd Tov dug’ abrdv, ob8 Se &E 7 x- 
$n dtOxesy, ete. 

The last words are remarkable, as indicating that no other stimulus ex- 
cept that of ambitious rivalry and fraternal 4ntipathy, had force enough to 
overthrow the self-command of Cyrus. 

* Compare the account of the transport of rage which seized the Theban 
Pelopidas, when he saw Alexander the despot of Phere in the opposite 
army; which led to the same fatal consequences (Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 
82; ‘Cornel. Nepos, Pelop. c. 5). See also the reflections of ieaiaat a on 
the conduct of Telentas before Olynthus. — Hellenic. v. 3, 7. 
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panions around hint all perished in his defence. Artasyras, 
stood first among them in his confidence and attachment, se 
him mortally wounded and fallen, cast himself down upon 
clasped him in his arms, and in this position either slew himse 
was slain by order of the king.! 

The head and the right hand of the deceased prince were in 
diately cut off by order of Artaxerxes, and doubtless exhil 
conspicuously to view. This was a proclamation to every one 
the entire contest was at an end; and so it was understoo 
Arizeus, who, together with all the Asiatic troops of Cyrus, dese 
the field and fled back tothe camp. Not even there did they de 
themselves, when the king and his forces pursued them; but 
yet farther back to the resting-place of the previous night. 
troops of Artaxerxes got into the camp and began to plu 
it without resistance. Even the harem of Cyrus fell into | 
power. It included two Grecian women, — of free condition, | 
family, and education,— one from Phokea, the other from 1] 
tus, brought to him, by force, from their parents to Sardis. 
elder of these two, the Phokean, named Milto, distinguished : 


« Xen. Anab. i, 8, 22-29. The account of this battle and of the des. 
Cyrus by Ktesias (as far as we can make it out from the brief abstra: 
Photius — Ktesias, Fragm. c. 58, 59, ed. Bahr) does not differ mate: 
from Xenophon. Ktesias mentions the Karian soldier (not notice: 
Xenophon) who hurled- the javelin; and adds that this soldier was | 
wards tortured and put to death by Queen Parysatis, in savage reven;' 
the death of Cyrus. He also informs us that Bagapatés, the persor 
by order of Artaxerxes cut off the head and hand of Cyrus, was dest 
by her in the same way. 

Diodorus (xiv, 23) dresses up a much faller picture of the conflic: 
tween Cyrus and his brother, which differs on many points, partly | 
and partly implied, from Xenophon. 

Plutarch (Artaxerxes; c. 11, 12, 18) gives an account of the battl: , 
of the death of Cyrus, which he professes to have derived from Ktesis | 
which differs still more materially from the narrative in Xenophon. 
pare also the few words of Justin, v, 11. 

Diodorus (xiv, 24) says that twelve thousand men were slain of the | 
army at Kunaxa; the greater part of them by the Greeks under Klea | 
who did not lose a single man. ' He estimates the loss of Cyrus’s J | 
’ army at three thousand men. But as the Greeks did not loseam 
they can hardly have killed many in the pursuit; for they had scarce | 
cavalry, and no great number of peltasts, — while hoplites could no 
overtaken the flying Persians. 
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for beauty and accomplished intelligence, was made prisoner and 
transferred to the harem of Artaxerxes; the other, a younger per- 
son, found means to save herself, though without her upper gar- 
ments,! and sought shelter among some Greeks who were left in 
the camp on guard of the Grecian baggage. These Greeks re- 
pelled the Persian assailants with considerable slaughter; pre- 
serving their own baggage, as well as the persons of all who fied 
to them for shelter. But the Asiatic camp of the Cyreians was 
completely pillaged, not excepting those reserved waggons of pro- 
visions which Cyrus had provided in order that his Grecian 
auxiliaries might be certain, under all circumstances, of a supply.? 

While Artaxerxes was thus stripping the Cyreian camp, he was 
joined by Tissaphernes and his division of horse, who had charged 
through between the Grecian division and the river. At this time, 
there was a distance of no less than thirty stadia or three and a half 
miles between him and Klearchus with the Grecian division ; so far 
had the latter advanced forward in pursuit of the Persian fugitives. 
Apprised, after some time, that the king’s troops had been victori- 
ous on the left and centre, and were masters of the camp, — but not 
yet knowing of the death of Cyrus,—— Klearchus marched back 
his troops, and met the enemy’s forces also returning. He was 
apprehensive of being surrounded by superior numbers, and there- 
fore took post with his rear upon the river. In this position, Arta- 


1 Xen. Anab. i, 10,3. The accomplishments and fascinations of this 
Phokeean lady, and the great esteem in which she was held first by Cyrus 
and afterwards by Artaxerxes, have been exaggerated into a romantic story, 
in which we cannot tell what may be the proportion of truth (see Hlian, 
V.H. xii, 1; Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 26, 27; Justin, x, 2). Both Plutarch 
and Justin state that the subsequent enmity between Artaxerxes and his 
son Darius, which led to the conspiracy of the latter against his father, and 
to his destruction when the conspiracy was discovered, arose out of the 
passion of Darius for her. But as that transaction certainly happened at 
the close of the long life and reign of Artaxerxes, who reigned forty-six 
years —- and as she must have been then sixty years old, if not more — we 
may fairly presume that the cause of the family tragedy must have been 
something different. 

Compare the description of the fate of Bereniké of Chios, and Monimé 
of Miletus, wives of Mithridates king of Pontus, during the last misfor- 
tunes of that prince (Plutarch, Lucullus, c, 18). 

2 Xen. Anab. i, 10,17. This provisicn must probably have been made 
during the recent halt at Pyle. 
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CHARACTER OF CYRUS. 
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- xerxes again marshalled his troops in front, as if to attack 


but the Greeks, anticipating his movement, were first in m 
the attack themselves, and forced the Persians to take flight 
more terror-stricken than befbre. Klearchus, thus relieved 
all enemies, waited awhile in hopes of hearing news of Cyrus 
then returned to the camp, which was found stripped of ¢ 
stores; so that the Greeks were compelled to pass the night 
out supper, while most of them also had had no dinner, fro. 
early hour at which the battle had commenced.! It was or 
the next morning that they learnt, through Proklés (descend: 
the Spartan king Demaratus, formerly companion of Xerxes: 
invasion of Greece), that Cyrus had been slain; news whict 
verted their satisfaction at their own triumph into sorrow 
dismay.” 

-Thus terminated the battle of Kunaxa, and along with 
ambitious hopes a8 well as the life of this young prince. His 
acter and proceedings suggest instructive remarks. Both: 
conduct of this expedition, and in the two or three years of a 
istration in Asia Minor which preceded it, he displayed qu: 
such as are not seen in Cyrus called the Great, nor in any 
member of the Persian regal family, nor indeed in any othe: 
sian general throughout the history of the monarchy. We ot 
a large and long-sighted combination, — a power of foreseein 
ficulties, and providing means beforehand for overcoming the 
a dexterity in meeting variable exigencies, and dealing wit 


- ferent parties, Greeks or Asiatics, officers or soldiers,—a con 


of the necessity, not merely of purchasing men’s service by 
presents, but of acquiring their confidence by straightforward 
ing and systematic good faith, -— a power of repressing disple 
when policy commanded, as at the desertion of Xenias and FP 
and the first conspiracies of Orontes; although usually the p 
ments which he inflicted were full of Oriental barbarity. 

rare were the merits and accomplishments of Cyrus, as a P« 
will be best felt when we contrast this portrait, by Xenophor 
the description of the Persian satraps by Isokrates.3 That 


1 Xen. Anab. i, 10, 18, 19. * Xen. Anab,ii, 1, 

3 Isokrates, Orat. iv, (Panegyric.) 3. 175-182; a striking passage 

scribing the way in which political ‘stitutions work themselves in 
individual character and habits. 
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persons deserted from Artaxerxes to Cyrus, ~ none, except Oron- 
tes, from Cyrus to Artaxerxes, — has been remarked by Xenophon. 
Not merely throughout the march, but even as to the manner of 
fighting at Kunaxa, the judgment of Cyrus was sounder than that 

Klearchus. The two mattera of supreme importance to the 
Greeks, were, to take care of the person of Cyrus, and to strike 
straight at that of Artaxerxes with the central division around him. 
Now it was the fault of Klearchus, and not of Cyrus, that both 
these matters were omitted; and that the Greeks gained only a 
‘ victory comparatively insignificant on the right. Yet in spite of 
such mistake, not his own, it appears that Cyrus would have been 
victorious, had he been able to repress that passionate burst of 
antipathy which drove him, like a madman, against his brother. 
The same insatiable ambition, and jealous fierceness when power 
was concerned, which had befere led him to put to death two first 
cousins, because they omitted, in his presence, @ act of deference 
never paid except to the king in person,— this same impulse, 
exasperated by the actual sight of his rival brother, and by that 
standing force of fraternal antipathy so frequent in regal familiea,) 
blinded him, for the moment, to all rational calculation. 


1 Diodorus (xiv, 23) notices the legendary pair of hostile brothers, Eteo- 
kles and Polyneikes, as a parallel. Compare Tacitus, Annal.iv,60. “ Atrox 
Drusi ingenium, super cupidinem potenti, et solita fratribus odia, accende- 
batur invidia, quod mater Agrippina promptior Neroni erat,” etc.; and Jus- 
tin, xlii, 4. 

Compare also the interesting narrative of M. Prosper Mérimée, in his 
life of Don Pedro of Castile; a prince commonly known by the name of 
Peter the Cruel. Don Pedro was dethroned, and slain in personal conflict, 
by the hand of his bastard brother, Henri of Trans‘amare. | 

At the battle of Navarrete, in 1367, says M. Mérimée, “Don Pédre, pui, 
pendant le combat, s’était jété au plus fort de la mélée, s’acharna long temps 
& la poursuite des fuyards. On le voyait galoper dans la plaine, monté sur 
un cheval noir, sa bannitre armoriée de Castille devant lui, cherchant son 
frére partout ot l’on combattait encore, et criant, échanffé par le carnage — 
‘Ou est ce batard, qui se nomme roi de Castille?’?” (Histoire de Don 
Pédre, p. 504.) ; 

Ultimately Don Pedro, blocked up and almost starved out in the castle 

of Montiel, was entrapped by simulated negotiations into the power of his 
enemies. He was slain in personal conflict by the dagger of his brother 
Henri, after a desperate struggle, in which he seemed likely to prevail, if 
Henri had not been partially aided by a bystander. 
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We may however remark that Hellas, as a whole, had no cause 
to regret the fall of Cyrus at Kunaxa. Had he dethroned his 
brother and become king, the Persian empire would have acquired 
under his hand such a degree of strength as might probably have 
enabled him to forestall the work afterwards performed by the 
Macedonian kings, and to make the Greeks in Europe as well as 
those in Asia his dependents. He would have employed Grecian 
military organization against Grecian independence, as Philip and 
Alexander did after him. . His money would have enabled him to 
hire an overwhelming force of Grecian officers and soldiers, who 
would (to use the expression of Proxenus as recorded by Xeno- 
phon!) have thought him a better friend to them than their own 
comtry. It would have enabled him also to take advantage of dis-. 
sension and venality in the interior of each Grecian city, and thus 
to weaken their means of defence while he strengthened his own 
means of attack. This was a policy which none of the Persian 
kings, from Darius son of Hystaspes down to Darius Codomanus, 
had ability or perseverance enough to follow out; none of them 
knew either the true value of Grecian instruments, or how to em- 
ploy them with effect. The whole conduct of Cyrus, in reference 
to this memorable expedition, manifests a superior intelligence, 
competent to use the resources which victory. would have put in 
his hands, — and an ambition likely to use them against the Greeks, 
in avenging the humiliations of Marathon, Salamis, and the peace 
of Kallias. 


This tragical scene (on the night of the 23d of March, 1369) is graphi- 
cally described by M. Mérimée (p. 564-566). 

1 Xen. Anab. iii, 1, 4. "Yreoxvetro dd abre (Hevopavra Ipdgevoc) el EA- 
Sot, pidov Kipy roijoeww 8% abrog Egy KpetTra EauT®@ vowicecy rig 
warpidog. 
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CHAPTER LXX. 
4 RETREAT OF THE TEN THOUSAND GREEKS. 


TueE first triumphant feeling of the Greek troops at Kunaxa was 
exchanged, as soon as they learnt the death of Cyrus, for dismay 
and sorrow ; accompanied by unavailing repentance for the venture 
into which he and Klearchus had seduced them. Probably Kle- 
archus himself too repented, and with good reason, of having dis- 
played, in his manner of fighting the battle, so little foresight, and 
so little regard either to the injunctions or to the safety of Cyrus. 
Nevertheless he still maintained the tone of a victor in the field, 
and after expressions of grief for the fate of the young prince, de- 
sired Proklés and Glus to return to Arius, with the reply, that the 
Greeks on their side were conquerors without any enemy remain- 
ing; that they were about to march onward against Artaxerxes ; 
and that if Arizeus would join them, they would place him on the 
throne which had been intended for Cyrus. While this reply was 
conveyed to Arizus by his particular friend Menon along with the 
messengers, the Greeks procured a meal as well as they could, 
having no bread, by killing some of the baggage animals; and by 
kindling fire, to cook their meat, from the arrows, the wooden 
Egyptian shields which had been thrown away on the field, and the 
baggage carts.1 
’ Before any answer could be received from Arizus, heralds ap- 
peared coming from Artaxerxes ; among them being Phalinus, a 
Greek from Zakynthus, and the Greek surgeon Ktesias of Knidus, 
who was in the service of the Persian king? Phalinus, an officer 


1 Xen. Anab. ii, 1, 5-7. 

* We know from Plutarch (Artaxer.c. 13) that Ktesias distinctly as- 
serted himself to have been present at this interview, and I see no reason 
why we should not believe him. Plutarch indeed rejects his testimony as 
false, affirming that Xenophon would certainly have mentioned him, had 
he been there; but such an objection seems to me insufficient. Nor is it 
necessary to construe the words of Xenophon, 7 0’ abrav dadivog ele 
"EAAn v, ii, 1, 7) so strictly as to negative the presence of one or two other 
Greeks. Phalinus is thus specified because he was the spokesman of the 

party —a military man. : 
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of some military experience and in the confidence of Tissaphernes, 
addressed himself to the Greek commanders; requiring them on 
the part of the king, since he was now victor and had slain Cyrus, 
to surrender their arms and appeal to his mercy. To this sum- 
mons, painful in the extreme to a Grecian ear, Klearchus replied 
that it was not the practice for victorious men to lay down their 
arms. Being then called away to examine the sacrifice which was 
going on, he left the interview to the other officers, who met the 
summons of Phalinus by an emphatic negative. “If the king 
thinks himself’ strong enough to ask for.our.arms unconditionally, 
let him come and try to seizé them.”. “The king (rejoined Phali- 
nus) thinks that you are in his power, being in the midst of his 
territory, hemmed in by impassable rivers, and encompassed by 
his innumerable subjects.” — “ Our arms and our valor are all that 
remain to us (replied a young Athenian); we shall not be fools 
enough to hand over to you our only remaining treasure, but shall 
employ them still to have a fight for.your treasure.”! But though 
several spoke in this resolute tone, there were not wanting others 
disposed to encourage a negotiation; saying that they had been 
faithful to Cyrus as long as he lived, and would now be faithful to 
Artaxerxes, if he wanted their services in Egypt or anywhere else. 
In the midst of this parley Klearchus returned, and was requested 
by Phalinus to return a final answer on behalf of all. He at first 
asked the advice of Phalinus himself; appealing to the common 
“feeling of Hellenic patriotism, and anticipating, with very little 
judgment, that the latter would encourage the Greeks in holding 
out. “If (replied Phalinus) I saw one chance.out of ten thousand 
in your favor, in the event of a contest with the king, I should 
advise you to refuse the surrender of your arms. But as there is 
no chance'of safety for you ‘against the king’s consent, I recom- 
mend you to look out for safety in the only quarter where it pre- 
sents itself.” Sensible of the mistake which he had made in asking 
the question, Klearchus rejoined, — “That is your opinion; now 
report our answer: We think we shall be better friends to the 
king, if we are to be his friends, — or more effective enemies, if we 
are to be his enemies, — with our arms, than without them.” 
» Xen. Anab. ii, 1,12 > ody olov rd pdva Hiv dyada 3vra tuiv rapa- 
sage GAAd odv robot Kal wept Tov buerépoy ayadar paxyotpeda, - | 
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Phalinus, in retiring, said that the king proclaimed a truce so long 
as they remained in their present position,— but war, if they moved, 
either onward or backward. And to this Klearchus acceded, 
without declaring which he intended to do.! 

Shortly after the departure of Phalinus, the envoys despatched 
to Arisus returned; communicating his reply, that the Persian 
grandees would never tolerate any pretensions on his part to the 
crown, and that he intended to depart early the next morning on 
his return; if the Greeks wished to accompany him, they must join 
him during the night. In the evening, Klearchus, convening the 
generals and the lochages (or captains of lochi), acquainted them 
that the morning sacrifice had been of a nature to forbid their 
marching against the king, — a prohibition of which he now under- 
stood the reason, from having since learnt that the king was on the 
other side of the Tigris, and therefore out of their reach, — but 

“that it was favorable for rejoining Arius. He gave directions 
accordingly for a night-march back along the Euphrates, to the 
station where they had passed the last night but one prior to the 
battle. The other Grecian generals, without any formal choice of 
Klearchus as chief, tacitly acquiesced in his orders, from a sense 
of his superior decision and experience, in an emergency when no 
one knew what to propose. The night-march was successfully 
accomplished, so that they joined Arius at the preceding station 
about midnight; not without the alarming symptom, however, that 


- Miltokythés the Thracian deserted to the king, at the head of three 


hundred and forty of his countrymen, partly horse, partly foot. 


The first proceeding of the Grecian generals was to exchange 


solemn oaths of reciprocal fidelity and fraternity with Arisus. Ac- 
cording to an ancient and impressive practice, a bull, a wolf, a boar, 
and a ram, were all slain, and their blood allowed to run into the hol- 
low of a shield; in which the Greek generals dipped a sword, and 


Arizus, with his chief companions, a spear.2 The latter, besides the 


_ 1 Xen. Anab. ii, 1, 14-22. Diodorus (xiv, 25) is somewhat copious in 
his account of the interview with Phalinus. But he certainly followed 
other authorities besides Xenophon, if even it be true that he had Xenophon 
before him. The allusion to the past heroism of Leonidas seems rather in 
the style of Ephorus. 

2 Xen, Anab. ii, 2, 7-9. Koch remarks, however, with good reason, that 
it is difficult to see how they could get a wolf in Babylonia, for the sacri- 
fice (Zug der Zehn Tausend, p. 51). 
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promise of alliance, engaged also to guide the Greeks, in good faith, 
down to the Asiatic coast. Klearchus immediately began to ask 
what route he proposed to take; whether to return by that along 
which they had come up, or by any other. To this Arisus re- 
plied, that the road along which they had marched was impracti- 
cable for retreat, from the utter want of provisions through seven- 
teen days of desert; but that he intended to choose another road, 
which, though longer, would be sufficiently productive to furnish 
them with provisions. There was, however, a necessity (he added), 
that the first two or three days’ marches should be of. extreme 
length, in order that they might get out of the reach of the king’s 
forces, who would hardly be able to overtake them afterwards 
with any considerable numbers. 

They had now come ninety-three days’ march! from Ephesus, 
or ninety from Sardis.2 The distance from Sardis to Kunaxa is, 
according to colonel Chesney, about twelve hundred and sixty-five 
geographical miles, or fourteen hundred and sixty-four English 
miles. There had been at least ninety-six days of rest, enjoyed at 
various places, so that the total of time elapsed must have at least 
been one hundred and eighty-nine days, or a little more than half 
a year ;3 but it was probably greater, since some intervals of rest 
are not specified in number of days. 

How to retrace their steps, was now the problem, apparently 
insoluble. As to the military force of Persia in the field, indeed, 
not merely the easy victory at Kunaxa, but still more the un- 
disputed march throughout so long a space, left them no serious 


' Such is the sum total stated by Xenophon himself (Anab. ii, 1,6). It 
is greater, by nine days, than the sum total which we should obtain by 
adding together the separate days’ march specified by Xenophon from Sardis. 
But the distance from Sardis to Ephesus, as we know from Herodotus, was 
three days’ journey (Herod. v, 55); and therefore the discrepancy is really 
. only to the amount of six, not of nine. See Kriiger ad Anabas. p. 556; 
Koch, ‘Zug der Z. p. 141. 

? Colonel Chesney (Euphrates and Tigris, c. ii, p. 208) calculates twelve 
hundred and sixty-five geographical miles from Sardis to Kunaxa or the 
Mounds of Mohammed. 

* For example, we are not told how long they rested at Pyle, or opposite 
to Charmandé. I have given some grounds (in the preceding chapter) for 
believing that it cannot have been less than five days. The army must 
have been in the utmost need of repose, as well as of provisions. 
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apprehensions.! In spite of this great extent, population, and riches, 
they had been allowed to pass through the most difficult and defen- 
sible country, and to ford the broad Euphrates, without a blow; 
nay, the king had shrunk from defending the long trench which he 
had specially caused to be dug for the protection of Babylonia. 
But the difficulties which stood between them and their homes 
were of a very different character. How were.they to find their 
way back, or obtain provisions, in defiance of a numerous hostile 
cavalry, which, not without efficiency even in a pitched battle, 
would be most formidable in opposing their retreat? The line of 
their upward march had all been planned, with supplies furnished, 
by Cyrus ;— yet even under such advantages, supplies had been 
on the point of failing, in one part of the march. They were now, 
for the first time, called upon to think and provide for themselves ; 
without knowledge of either roads or distances, — without trust- 
worthy guides,— without any one to furnish or even to indicate 
pupplies,——and with a territory all hostile, traversed by rivers 
which they had no means of crossing. Klearchus himself knew 
nothing of the country, nor of any other river except the Euphra- 
tes; nor does he indeed, in his heart, seem to have conceived 
retreat as practicable without the consent of the king.? —The reader 
who casts his eye on a map of Asia, and imagines the situation of 
this Greek division on the left bank of the Euphrates, near the 
parallel of latitude 33° 30’— will hardly be surprised at any meas- 
ure’ of despair, on the part either of general or soldiers. And we 
may add that Klearchus had not even the advantage of such a map, 
or probably of any map at all, to enable him to shape his course. 
In this dilemma, the first and most natural impulse was to con- 
sult Arimus who (as has been already stated) pronounced, with 
good reason, that return by the same road was impracticable ; and 
promised to conduct them home by another road, — longer indeed, 
yet better supplied. At daybreak on the ensuing morning, they 
began their march in an easterly direction, anticipating that before 
night they should reach some villages of the Babylonian territory, 
as in fact they did ;3 yet not before they had been alarmed in the 


' Xen. Anab. i, 5, 9. * Xen, Anab. ii, 4, 6, /. 

# Xen. Anab. ii, 2,13, ‘Ewe? ydp juépa tyévero, éwopedorvro ty dr Fid 
Exovrec Tov HALov, Aoytliuevos Hew dua Haim diwovtt ele kouar THe 
BaGvAwviac ywpag Kail rotro piv ota dpevadyaay, 
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afternoon by the supposed approach of some of the enemy’s 
and by evidences that the enemy were not far off, which in 
them to slacken their march for the purpoge of more cautious 
Hence they did not reach the first villages before dark; and 
too had been pillaged by the enemy while retreating before 
s0 that only the first-comers under Klearchus could obtain a 
modation, while the succeeding troops, coming up in the 
pitched as they could without any order. The whole camp 
scene of clamor, dispute, and even alarm, throughout the 
No provisions could be obtained. Early the next morning ] 


Schneider, in his note on this passage, as well as Ritter, (Erdkund: 
x, 3, p.17), Mr. Ainsworth (Travels in the Track, p. 103) and ( 
Chesney (Euph. and Tigr. p. 219), understand the words here used b 
ophon in a sense from which I dissent. “When it was day, the arn 

ceeded onward on their march, having the sun on their right hand,” - 
words they understand as meaning that the army marched sort 
whereas, in my judgment, the words intimate that the army march 
ward. To have the sun on the right hand, does not so much refer either 
precise point where, or to the precise instant when, the sun rises, — 
his diurnal path through the heavens, and to the general _direction 
day’s march. This may be seen by comparing the remarkable pas 
Herodotus, iv, 42, in reference to the alleged circumnayigation of 
from the Red Sea round the Cape of Good Hope to the Straits of Gil 
by the Phoenicians under the order of Nekos. These Phonicians said 
in sailing round Africa (from the Red Sea) they had the sun on the 
haffd ”? — d¢-riv AtBiny wepimddovreg tov HEAtov Ext dekig. 
dotus rejects this statement as incredible. Not knowing the phenon 
a southern latitude beyond the tropic of Capricorn, he could not i 
that men in sailirig from East to West could possibly have the sun « 
right hand; any. man journeying from the Red Sea to the Straits of 
tar must, in his judgment, have the sun on the /¢f? hand, as he hims 
always experienced in the north latitude of the Mediterranean or tl 
ean coast. See Vol. III. of this History, ch. xviii, p. 282. 

In addition to this reason, we may remark, that Arissus and the 
starting from their camp on the banks of the Euphrates (the plac 
they had passed the last night but one before the battle of Kuna: 
marching northward, could not expect to arrive, and could not really 
at villages of the Babylonian territory. But they might naturally ¢: 
do s0, if they marched eastward, towards the Tigris. Nor would th 
hit upon the enemy ina northerly march, which would in fact ha 
something near to a return upon their own previous steps. The: 
moreover have been stopped by the undefended Trench, which cou 
be passed at the narrow opening close to the Euphrates. 

3* 
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chus ordered them under arms; and desiring to expose the ground- 
less nature of the alarm, caused the herald to proclaim, that who- 
ever would denounce the person who had let the ass into the camp 
on the preceding night, should be rewarded with a talent of silver.1 

What was the project of route entertained by Ariseus, we cannot 
ascertain ;2 since it was not farther pursued. For the effect of the 
unexpected arrival of the Greeks as if to attack the enemy, — and 
even the clamor and shouting of the camp during the night — so 
intimidated the Persian commanders, that they sent heralds the 
next morning to treat about a truce. The contrast between this 
message, and the haughty summons of the preceding day to lay 
down their arms, was sensibly felt by the Grecian officers, and 
taught them that the proper way of dealing with the Persians was 
by a bold and aggressive demeanor. When Klearchus was ap- 
prised of the arrival of the heralds, he desired them at first to wait 
at the outposts until he was at leisure; then, having put his troops 
into the best possible order, with a phalanx compact on every side 
to the eye, and the unarmed persons out of sight, he desired the 
heralds to be admitted. He marched out to meet them with the 
most showy and best-armed soldiers immediately around him, and 
when they informed him that they had come from the king with 
instructions to propose a truce, and to report on what conditions 
the Greeks would agree to it, Klearchus replied abruptly, — 
« Well then, — go and tell the king, that our first business must be 
to fight ; for we have nothing to eat, nor will any man presume to 
talk to Greeks about a truce, without first providing dinner for 
them.” With this reply the heralds rode off, but returned very 
speedily ; thus making it plain that the king, or the commanding 
officer, was near at hand. They brought word that the king 
thought their answer reasonable, and had sent guides to conduct 
them to a place where they would obtain provisions, if the truce 
should be concluded. 

After an affected delay and hesitation, in order to impose upon 
the Persians, Klearchus concluded the truce, and desired that the 


1 Xen. Anab. ii, 2, 20. This seems to have been a standing military jest, 
to make the soldiers langh at their past panic. See the references in Krii- 
ger and Schneider's notes. 

* Diodorus (xvi, 24) tells us that Ariseus intended to guide them towards 
Paphlagonia ; a very loose indication. 
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~ MARCH OVER THE CANALS. 


guides would conduct the army to those quarters where pro 
could be had. He was most circumspect in maintaining 
order during the march, himself taking charge of the rear 
The guides led them over many ditches and channels, full of 
and cut for the purpose of irrigation ; some so broad and de: 
they could not be crossed without bridges. The army had 
together bridges for the occasion, from palm trees either a 
fallen, or expressly cut down. This was a troublesome bu 
which Klearchus himself superintended with peculiar stri 
He carried his spear in the left hand, his stick in the right 
ploying the latter to chastise any soldier who seemed rem 
and even plunging into the mud and lending his own hands 
wherever it was necessary.! As it was not the usual season: 
gation for crops, he suspected that the canals had been filled | 
occasion expressly to intimidate the Greeks, by impressing 
with the difficulties of their prospective march; and he wa 
ious to demonstrate to the Persians that these difficulties w 
more than Grecian energy could easily surmount. 
. At length they reached certain villages indicated by their 
for quarters and provision; and here for the first time they 
sample of that unparalleled abundance of the Babylonian 
tory, which Herodotus is afraid to describe with numerical 
sion. Large quantities of corn,— dates not only in great 
bers, but of such beauty, freshness, size and flavor, as no 
had ever seen or tasted, insomuch that fruit like what w 
ported into Greece, was. disregarded and left for the sla 
wine and vinegar, both also made from the date-palm: the 
the luxuries which Xenophon is eloquent in describing, af 
recent period of scanty fare and anxious apprehension; no 
out also noticing the headaches which such new and lusciot 
in unlimited quanity, brought upon himself and others.? 
After three days passed in these restorative quarter: 
were visited by Tissaphernes, accompanied by four Persia 
dees and a suite of slaves. The satrap began to open a u 
tion with Klearchus and the other generals. Speaking t 
an interpreter, he stated to them that the vicinity of his | 


2 Xen. Anab. ii, 3, 7, 13. * Xer. Anab. ii, 3. 14, 
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to Greece impressed him with a strong interest in favor of the 
Cyreian Greeks, and made him anxious to rescue them out of 
their present desperate situation; that he had solicited the king's 
permission to save them, as a personal recompense to himself for 
having been the first to forewarn him of the schemes of Cyrus, 
and for having been the only Persian who had not fled before 
the Greeks at Kunaxa; that the King had promised to consider 
this point, and had sent him in the meantime to ask the Greeks 
what their purpose was in coming up to attack him; and that 
he trusted the Greeks would give him a conciliatory answer to 
carry back, in order that he might have less difficulty in realizing 
what he desired for their benefit. To this Klearchus, after first 
deliberating apart with the other officers, replied, that the army: 
had come together, and had even commenced their march, with- 
out any purpose of hostility to the King; that Cyrus had brought 
them up the country under false pretences, but that they had 
been ashamed to desert him in the midst of danger, since he had 
always treated them generously ; that since Cyrus was now dead, 
they had no purpose of hostility against the King, but were only 
anxious to return home; that they were prepared to repel hos- 
tility from all quarters, but would be not less prompt in requiting 
favor or assistance. With this answer Tissaphernes departed, 
and returned on the ngxt day but one, informing them that he 
had obtained the King’s permission to save the Grecian army, — 
though not without great opposition, since many Persian counsel- 
lors contended that it was unworthy of the King’s dignity, to 
suffer those who had assailed him to escape. “I am now ready 
(said he) to conclude a covenant and exchange oaths with you ; 
engaging to conduct you safely back into Greece, with the country 
friendly, and with a regular market for you to purchase provi- 
sions. You must stipulate on your part always to pay for your 
provisions, and to do no damage to the country. If I do not fur- 
nish you with provisions to buy, you are then at liberty to take 
them where you can find them.” Well were the Greeks content 
to enter into such a covenant, which was sworn, with hands given 
upon it, by Klearchus, the other generals, and the lochages, on 
their side, — and by Tissaphernes with the King’s brother-in-law 
on the other. ‘Tissaphetnes then left them, saying that he would 


MOTIVES OF THE PERSIANS. 


* 
go back to the King, make preparations, and return to reco 
the Greeks home; going himself to his own satrapy.! 

. The statements of Ktesias, though known to us only indi 
and not to be received without caution, afford ground for beli 
that Queen Parysatis decidedly wished success to her son ( 
in his contest for the throne,— that the first report convey 
her of the battle of Kunaxa, announcing the victory of ( 
filled her with joy, which was exchanged for bitter sorrow 
she was informed of his death, — that she caused to be slain 
horrible tortures all those, who though acting in the Persian 
and for the defence of Artaxer&es, had any participation i 
death of Cyrus — and that she showed favorable dispositior 
wards the Cyreian Greeks.? It seems probable, farther, th: 
influence may have been exerted to procure for them an | 
peded retreat, without anticipating the use afterwards ma 
Tissaphernes (as will soon appear) of the present conve 
And in one point of view, the Persian king had an inter 
facilitating their retreat. For the very circumstance which 
dered retreat difficult, also rendered the Greeks dangerous t 
in their actual position. They were in the heart of the P: 
empire, within seventy miles of Babylon; in a country not 
teeming with fertility, but also extremely defensible; espe 
against cavalry, from the multiplicity of canals, as Herodoti: 
served respecting Lower Egypt.8 And Klearchus might : 
his Grecian soldiers, what Xenophon was afterwards p:' 
ing to say to them at Kalpé on the Euxine Sea, and what ]' 
also affirmed to the unhappy Athenian army whom he con«| 
away from Syracuse4— that wherever they sat down, they 
sufficiently numerous and well-organized to become at 0: 
city. A body of such troops might effectually assist, and | 
perhaps encourage, the Babylonian population to throw <! 
' Persian yoke, and to exonerate themselves from the prod: 
tribute which they now paid to.the satrap. For these re: 


' Xen. Anab. ii, 3, 18-27. 

* Ktesiz, Persica, Fragm. c. 59, ed. Bahr; comvared with the rem: | 
Fragment. 18, preserved by the so-called Demetrius Phaléreus; s | 
Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 17. 

> Herodot. i, 198; ii, 108; Strabo, xvii, p. 788 

¢ Xen, Anab. v, 6, 16; Thucyd. vii. 
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the advisers of Artaxerxes thought it advantageous to convey the 
Greeks across the Tigris out of Babylonia, beyond all possibility 
of returning thither. ‘This was at-any rate the primary object of 
the convention. And it was the more necessary to conciliate the 
good-will of the Greeks, because there seems to have been but 
one bridge over the Tigris; which bridge could only be reached 
by inviting them to advance considerably farther into the interior 
of Babylonia. 

Such was the state of: fears and hopes on both sides, at the 
time when Tissaphernes ‘left the Greeks, after concluding his 
convention. For twenty days did they await his return, without 
receiving from him any communication; the Cyreian Persians 
under Arizus beiag encamped near them. Such prolonged and 
unexplained delay became, after a few days, the source of much 
uneasiness to the Greeks; the more so as Ariseus received during 
this interval several visits from his Persian kinsmen, and friendly 
messages from the king, promising amnesty for his recent services 
under Cyrus. Of these messages the effects were painfully felt 
in manifest coldness of demeanor on the part of his Persian troops 
towards the Greeks. Impatient and suspicious, the Greek sol- 
diers impressed upon Klearchus their fears, that the king had 
concluded the recent convention only to arrest their movements, 
until he should have assembled a larger army and blocked up 
more effectually the roads against their return. To this Kle- 
archus replied, —“I am aware of all that you sgy. Yet if we 
now strike our tents, it will be a breach of the convention and a 
declaration of war. No one will furnish us with provisions ; 
we shall have no guides; Arizeus will desert us forthwith, so 
that we shall have his troops as enemies instead of friends. 
Whether there be any other river for us to cross, I know not; 
but we know that the Euphrates itself can never be crossed, if 
there be an énemy to resist us. Nor have we any cavalry, — while 
cavalry is the best and most numerous force of our enemies. If 
the king, having all these advantages, really wishes to destroy 
us, I do not know why he should falsely exchange all these oaths 
and solemnities, and thus make his own word worthless in the 
eyes both of Greeks and barbarians.” ! 


1 Xen. Anab. ii, 4, 3-8. 


“SECRET DESPAIR OF KLEARCHUS. 


Such words from Klearchus are remarkable, as they testif 
own complete despair of the situation, — certainly a very na 
despair, —except by amicable dealing with the Persians ; 
also his ignorance of geography and the country to be trave 
This feeling helps to explain his imprudent confidence afterv 
in 'Tissaphernes. . 

That satrap, however, after twenty days, at last came back, 
his army prepared to return to Ionia, —— with the king’s dau; 
whom he had just received in marriage,—and with an 
grandee named Orontas. Tissaphernes took the conduct of 
march, providing supplies for the Greek troops to purchase ; v 
Arizeus and his division now separated themselves altogether 
the Greeks, and became intermingled with the other Pers 
Klearchus and the Greeks followed them, at the distance of 
three miles in the rear, with a separate guide for themselves 
without jealousy and mistrust, sometimes shown in individual 
flicts, while collecting wood or forage, between them and the 
sians of Arieus. After three days’ march (that is, appare 
- three days, calculated from the moment when they began thei 
treat with Arizus) they came to the Wall of Media, and p: 
through it,! prosecuting their march onward through the cot 
on its other or interior side. It was of bricks cemented with 
men, one hundred feet high, and twenty feet broad; it was se 
extend a length of twenty parasangs (or about seventy milk 
we reckon the parasang at thirty stadia), and to be not far di 


1 Xen. Anab. ii, 4,12. AceAddvrec di rpeTco oradpore, adgixnovr 
Td Mydiag xadotuevov reixoc, nal map HASoyv abvrot elow. It ay 
to me that these three days’ march or oravuot can hardly be com 
from the moment when they commenced their march under the cond 
Tissaphernes. On the other hand, if we begin from the moment wh: 
Greeks started under conduct of Ariseus, we can plainly trace three di 
resting places (actaSuov¢) before they reached the Wall of Media. Fi 
the villages where the confusion and alarm arose (ii, 13-21). Secon 
the villages of abundant supply, where they concluded the truce wit 
saphernes, and waited twenty days for his return (ii, 3,14; ii,4,9). ‘ 
hy, one night’s halt under the conduct of Tissaphernes, before they re 
the Wall of Media. This makes three distinct stations or halting | 
between the station (the first station after passing the undefended t 
from whence they started to begin their retreat under the conduct of A 
-— and the point where they traversed the Wall of Media. 
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from Babylon. Two days of farther march, computed as eight 
parasangs, brought them to the Tigris. During these two days 
they crossed two great ship canals, one of them over a permanent 
bridge, the other over a temporary bridge laid on seven boats. 
Canals of such magnitude must probably have been two &mong 
the four stated by Xenophon to be drawn from: the river Tigris, 
each of them a parasang distant from the other. They were one 
hundred feet broad, and deep enough even for heavy vessels ; they 
were distributed by means of numerous smaller channels and ditches 
for the irrigation of the soil; and they were said to fall into the 
Euphrates ; or rather, perhaps, they terminated in one main larger 
canal cut directly from the Euphrates to the Tigris, each of them 
joining this larger canal at a different point of its course. Within 
leas than two miles of the Tigris was a large and pdpulous city 
named Sittaké, near which the Greeks pitched their camp, on the 
verge of a beautiful park or thick grove full of all kinds of trees ; 
while the Persians all crossed the Tigris, at the neighboring bridge. 
As Proxenus and Xenophon were here walking in front of the 
camp after supper, a man was brought up who had asked for the 
former at the advanced posts. This man said that he came with 
instructions from Arisus. He advised the Greeks to be on their 
guard, as there were troops concealed in the adjoining grove, for 
the purpose of attacking them during the night, — and also to send 
and occupy the bridge over the Tigris, since Tissaphernes intend- 
ed to break it down, in order that the Greeks might be caught 
without possibility of escape between the river and the canal. 
-On discussing this information with Klearchus, who was much 
alarmed by it, a young Greek present remarked that the two mat- 
ters stated by the informant contradicted each other ; for that if 
Tissaphernes intended to’attack the Greeks during the night, he 
~ would not break down the bridge, so as both to prevent his own 
troops on the other side from crpssing to aid, and to deprive those 
on this side of all retreat if they were beaten, — while, if the 
Greeks were beaten, there was no escape open to them, whether 
the bridge continued or not. This remark induced Klearchus to 
ask the messenger, what was the extent of ground between the 
“Tigris and the canal, The messenger replied, that it was a great 
extent of country, comprising many large cities and villages. Re- 
fiecting on this communication, the Greek « fficers came to the con- 
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clusion that the message was a stratagem on tke part of Tissa 
phernes to frighten them and accelerate their passage across the 
Tigris ; under the apprehension that they might conceive the plan 
of seizing or breaking the bridge and occupying a permanent posi- 
tion in the spot where they were; which was an island, fortified 
on one side by the Tigris, —on the other sides, by intersecting 
canals between the Euphrates and the Tigris.!_ Such an island was 


1 Treserve for this place the consideration of that which Xenophon states, 

in two or three passages, about the Wall of Media and about different ca- 

‘nals in connection with the Tigris,— the result of which, as far as I can 
make it out, stands in my text. 

I have already stated, in the preceding chapter, that i in the march of the 
day next but one preceding the battle of Kunaxa, the army came to a dtep 
and broad trench dug for defence across their Jine of way, with the excep- 
tion of a narrow gut of twenty feet broad close by the Euphrates; through 
‘which gut the whole army passed. Xenophon says, “ This trench had been 
carried upwards across the plain as far as the Wall of Media, where indeed, 
the canals are situated, flowing from the river Tigris ; four canals, one hun- 
dred feet in breadth, and extremely deep, so that corn-bearing vessels sail 
along them. They strike into the Euphrates, they are distant each from the 
other by one parasang, and there are bridges over them — Ilaperéraro 0’ 
4 Tag¢pog Grvw dia Tod rrediou én? Jadexa mapaoayyac, péxpt Tod Mydiag rei- 
xouc, vita d7 (the books print a full stop between reiyove and &vSa, which 
appears to me incorrect, as the sense goes on withont interruption) eiocy 
al dtapixes, ard tot Tiypnrog morapod péovoat: elot dé rérrapec, Td pey 
evpog mAeSptaiat, Badeiat 62? loxvpGs, kal wAoia rAei bv abraig otraywya: 
eloBaArdaovos dé ele rov Etgparny, dtadeinovee WS éxaorn napacayyny, yédu- 
pat 0 Execory. The present tense —eiowy al dsopuxyes — seems to mark the 
local reference of év3a to the Wall of Media, and not to the actual march 
of the army. ‘ 

Major Rennell (llustrations of the Expedition of Cyrus, pp. 79-87, etc.), 
Ritter, (Erdkunde, x, p. 16), Koch, (Zug der Zehn Tausend, pp. 46, 47), and 
Mr. Ainsworth (Travels in the Track of the Ten Thousand, p. 88) consider 
Xenophon to state that the Cyreian army on this day’s march (the day but 
one before the battle) passed through the Wall of Media and over the four 
distinct canals reaching from the Tigris to the Euphrates. They all, indeed, 
contest the accuracy of this latter statement; Rennell remarking that the 
level of the Tigris, in this part of its course, is lower than tkat of the Eu- 
phrates ; and that it could not supply water for so many broad canals so 
near to each other. Col. Chesney also conceives the army to have passed 
through the Wall of Media before the battle of Kunaxa. ; 

It seems to me, however, that they do not correctly interpret the words 
of Xenophon, who does not say thet Cyrus ever passed either the Wall of 
Media, or these four canals before the battle of Kunaxa, bat who says (as 

VOL. IX. © © Soe. 
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a defensiblu position, having a most productive territory with numer- 
ous cultivators, so as to furnish shelter and means of hostility for 
all the king’s enemies. Tissapbernes calculated that the message 


_ Kriiger, De AuthentiA Anabaseos, p. 12, prefixed to his edition of the Anab- 
asis, rightly explains him), that these four canals flowing from the Tigris 
are at, or near, the Wall of Media, which the Greeks did not pass through 
until long after the battle, when Tissaphernes was conducting them towards 
the Tigris, two days’ march before they reached Sittaké (Anab. ii, 4, 12). - 

It has been supposed, during the last few years, that the direction of the 
Wall of Media could be verified by actual ruins still subsisting on the spot. 
Dr. Ross and Captain Lynch (see journal of the Geographical Society, vol. 
ix. pp. 447-473, with Captain Lynch’s map annexed) discovered a line of 
embankment which they considered to be the remnant of it. It begins on 
the western bank of the Tigris, in latitude 34° 3’, and stretches towards the 
Euphrates in a direction from N.N.E.to §.8.W. “It is a solitary straight 
single mound, twenty-five long paces thick, with a bastion on its western 
face at every fifty-five paces; and on the same side it has a deep ditch, 
twenty-seven paces broad. The wall is here built of the small pebbles of 
the country, imbedded in cement of lime of great tenacity ; it is from thirty- 
_ five to forty feet in height, and runs in a straight line as far as the eye can 

trace it. The Bedouins tell me that it goes in the same straight line to two 
mounds called Ramelah on the Euphrates, some hours above Felujah ; that 
it is, in places far inland, built of brick, and in some parts worn down to a 
level with the desert.” (Dr. Ross, 1. c. p. 446). 

Upon the faith of these observations, the supposed wall (now called Sidd 
Nimrud by the natives) has been laid down as the Wall of Media reaching 
from the Tigris to the Euphrates, in the best recent maps, especially that of 
Colonel Chesney; and accepted as such by recent inquirers. 

Nevertheless, subsequent observations, recently made known by Colonel 
Rawlinson to the Geographical Society, have contradicted the views of 
Dr. Ross as stated above, and shown that the Wall of Media, in the line 
here assigned to it, has no evidence to rest upon. Captain Jones, com- 
mander of the steamer at Bagdad, undertook, at the request of Colonel 
Rawlinson a minute examination of the locality, and ascertained that what 
had been laid down as the Wall of Media was merely a line of mounds; no 
wall at all, but a mere embankment, extending seven or eight miles from 
the Tigris, and designed to arrest the winter torrents and drain off the rain 
water of the desert into a large reservoir, which served to irrigate an ex- 
tensive valley between the rivers. 

From this important communication it results, that there is as yet no 
evidence now remaining for determining what was the line or position of the 
Wall of Media; which had been supposed to be a datum positively estab- 
lished, serving as premises from whence to dedu se other positions mentioned 
by Xenophon. As our knowledge now stands, there is net a single point 
mentioned by Xenophon in Babylonia which can be positively verified, except 

. 
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now delivered would induce the Greeks to become alarmed with 
their actual position and to‘ cross the Tigris with as little delay as 
possible. At least this was the interpretation which the Greek 
officers put upon his proceeding; an interpretation highly plausi- . 
ble, since, in order to reach the bridge over the Tigris, he had 
been obliged to conduct the Greek troops into a position sufficiently 
tempting for them to hold, — and since he knew that his own pur- 
poses were purely treacherous. But the Greeks, officers as well 


Babylon itself,— and Pylz, which is known pretty nearly, as the spot 
where Babylonia proper commences. 

The description which Xenophon gives of the Wall of Media is very plain 
and specific. Isee no reason to doubt that he actually ssw it, passed through . 
it, and correctly describes it in height as well as breadth. Its entire length 
he of course only gives from what he was told. His statement appears to 
me good evidence that there was a Wall of Media, which reached from the 
Tigris to the Euphrates, or perhaps to some canal cut from the Euphrates, 
though there exists no mark to show what was the precise locality and di- 
rection of the Wall. Ammianus Marcellinus (xxiv, 2), in the expedition 
of the emperor Julian, saw near Macepracta, on the left bank of the Eu- 
phrates, the ruins of a wall, “which in ancient times had stretched to a 
great distance for the defence of Assyria against foreign invasion.” It is 
fair to presume that this was the Wall of Media; but the position of Mace- 
practa cannot be assigned. 

It is important, however, to remember, — what I have already stated in 
this note, — that Xenophon did not see, and did not cross either the Wall 
of Media, or the two canals here mentioned, until many days after the bat- 
tle of Kunaxa. ° 

We know from Herodotus that all the territory of Babylonia was inter- 
sected by canals, and that there was one canal greater than the rest and 
navigable, which flowed from the Euphrates to the Tigris, in a direction to 
the south of east. This coincides pretty well with the direction assigned 
in Colonel Chesney’s map to the Nahr-Malcha or Regium Flumen, into 
which the four great canals, described by Xenophon as drawn from the Ti- 
gris to the Euphrates, might naturally discharge themselves, and still be 
said to fall into the Euphrates, of which the Nahr-Malcha was as it were a 
branch. How the level of the two rivers would adjust itself, when the space 
between them was covered with a network of canals great and small, and 
when & vast quantity of the water of both was exhausted in fertilizing the 
earth, is difficult to say. 

The island wherein the Greeks stood, at their position near Sittaké, before 
crossing the Tigris, would be a parallelogram formed by the Tigris, the 
Nahr-Malcha, and the two parallel canals joining them. It-might well be 
called a large ilsland, containing many cities and villages, with a large 
population. 

a 
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as eoldiers, were animated only by the wish of reaching home 


They trusted, though not without misgivings, in the promise of 
Tissaphernes to conduct them; and never for a moment thought 
of taking permanent post in this fertile island. They did not, 
- however, neglect the precaution of sending a guard during the 
night to the bridge over the Tigris, which no enemy came to assail. 
On the next morning they passed over it in a body, in cautious 
and mistrustful array, and found themselves on the eastern bank 
of the Tigris, —not only without attack, but even without sight 
of a single Persian, except Glis, the interpreter, and a few others 
watching their motions. 
. After having crossed by a bridge laid upon thirty-seven pon- 
toons, the Greeks continued their march to the northward upon the 
eastern side of the Tigris, for four days, to the river Physkus ; 
said to be twenty parasangs.! The Physkus was one hundred 
feet wide, with a bridge, and the large city of Opis near it. Here, 
at, the frontier of Assyria and Media, the road from the eastern 
regions to Babylon joined the road northerly on which the Greeks 
were marching. An illegitimate brother of Artaxerxes was seen 
at the head of a numerous force, which he was conducting from 
Susa and Ekbatana as a reinforcement to the royal army. This 
great host halted to see the Greeks pass by; and’ Klearchus 
ordered the march in column of two abreast, employing hirself 
actively to maintain an excellent array, and halting more than 
once. The army thus occupied so long a time in passirg by 
the Persian host, that their numbers appeared greater than the 
reality, even to themselves; while the effect upon the Percian 
spectators was very imposing. Here Assyria ended and Media 
began. - They marched, still in a northerly direction, for six days 
through a portion of Media almost unpeopled, until they came to 
some flourishing villages which formed a portion of the domain of 
queen Parysatis; probably these villages, forming so marked an 
exception to the desert character of the remaining march, were 


1 There seems reason to believe that in ancient times the Tigris, above 
Bagdad, followed a course more to the westward, and less winding, than it 
does now. The situation of Opis cannot be verified. The ruins of a large 
city were seen by Captain Lynch near the confluence of the river Adhem 
with the Tigris, which he supposed to be Opis, in lat. 24°. 

* Xen. Anab. ii, 4, 26. 
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situated on the Lesser Zab, which flows into the Tigris, and which 
Xenophon must have crossed, though he makes no mention of it. 
According te the order of march stipulated between the Greeks 
and 'Tissaphernes, the latter only provided a supply of provisions 
for the former to purchase ; but on the present halt, he allowed 
the Greeks to plunder the villages, which were rich and full of all 
sorts of subsistence, — yet without carrying off the slaves. The 
wish of the satrap to put an insult on Cyrus, as his personal ene- 
my,! through Parysatis, thus proved a sentence of ruin to these 
unhappy villagers. Five more days’ march, called twenty para- 
sangs, brought them to the banks of the river Zabatus, or the 
Greater Zab, which flows into the Tigris near a town now called 
Senn. During the first of these five days, they saw on the oppo- 
site side of the Tigris a large town called Kens, from whence 
they received supplies of provisions, brought across by the inhabit- 
ants upon rafts supported by inflated skins.2 

On the banks of the Great Zab they halted three days, — days 
of serious and tragical moment. Having been under feelings of 
mistrust, ever since the convention with Tissaphernes, they had 
followed throughout the whole march, with separate guides of their 
own, in the rear of his army, always maintaining their encamp- 
ment apart. During their halt on the Zab, so many various mani 


1 Ktesias, Fragm.18, ed. Bahr. 

® Xen. Anab. ii, 5, 26-28. 

-Mannert, Rennell, Mr. Ainsworth, and most modern commentators, iden 
tify this town of Ka:va? or Keene with the modern town Senn; which lat. 
ter place Mannert (Geogr. der Rom. v. p. 333) and Rennell (Illustrations. 
p- 129) represent to be near the Lesser Zab instead of the greater Zab. 

To me it appears that the locality assigned by Xenophon to Kacva?, does 
not at all suit the modern town of Senn. Nor is there much real similarity 
of name between the two; although our erroneous way of pronouncing-the 
Latin name Caenae, creates a delusive appearance of similarity. Mr. Ains- 
worth shows that some modern writers have been misled in the same man- 
ner by identifying the modern town of Sert with Tigranocerta. 

It is a perplexing circumstance in the geography of Xenophon’s work, 
that he makes no mention of the Lesser Zab, which yet he must have 
crossed. Herodotus notices them both, and remarks on the fact that though 
distinct rivers, both bore the same name (v, 52). Perhaps in drawing up © 
his narrative after the expedition, Xenophon may have so far forgotten, 23 
to fancy that two synonymous rivers mentioned as distinct in his memo- 


randa, were only one. ’ 
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festations occurred to aggravate the mistrust, that hostilities seemed 
on the point of breaking out between the two camps. To obviate 
this danger Klearchus demanded an interview with Tissaphernes, 
represented to him the threatening attitude of affaira, and insisted 
on the necessity of coming to a clear understanding. He im- 
pressed upon the satrap that, over and above the solemn oaths which 
had been interchanged, the Greeks on their side could have no 
conceivable motive to quarrel with him; that they had everything 
to hope from his friendship, and everything to fear, even to the 
loas of all chance of safe return, from his hostility; that Tissa- 
phernes, also, could gain nothing by destroying them, but would 
find them, if he chose, the best and most faithful instruments for 
his own aggrandizement and for conquering the Mysians and the 
Pisidians, — as Cyrus had experienced while he was alive. Klear- 
chus concluded his protest by requesting to be informed, what ma- 
licious reporter had been filling the mind of Tissaphernes with 
causeless suspicions against the Greeks.! 

“ Klearchus (replied the satrap), I rejoice to hear such excel- 
lent sense from your lips. You remark truly, that if you were 
to meditate evil against me, it would recoil upon yourselves. I 
shall prove to you, in my turn, that you have no cause to mistrust 
either the king or me. If we had wished to destroy you, nothing 
would be easier. We have superabundant forces for the purpose; 
there are wide plains in which you would be starved,— besides 
mountains and rivers which you would be unable to pass, without 
our help. Having thus the means of destroying you in our hands, 
and having nevertheless bound ourselves by solemn oaths to save 
you, we shall not be fools and knaves enough to attempt it now, 
when we should draw upon ourselves the just indignation of the 
gods. It is my peculiar affection for my neighbors, the Greeks, — 
and my wish to attach to my own person, by ties of gratitude, 
the Greek soldiers of Cyrus,— which have made me eager to 
conduct you to Jonia in safety. For I know that when you are 
in my service, though the king is the only man who can wear his 
tiara erect upon hts head, I shall be able to wear mine erect upon 
my heart, in full pride and confidence.” 9 


1 Xen. Anab. ii, 5, 2~15. 
* Xen. Anab. ii, 5, 17-23. This last comparison ts curious, and in all 
probability the genuine words of the satrap —r)v pay yap énxt 19 aspadj 
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So powerful was the i impression made upon Klearchus by these 
assurances, that he exclaimed, — “ Surely those informers deserve 
the severest punishment, who try to put us at enmity, when we 
are such good friends to each other, and have so much reason to 
be so.” “Yes (replied Tissaphernes), they deserve nothing less; 
and if you, with the other generals and lochages, will come into 
my tent to-morrow, I will tell you who the calumniators are.” 
“ To-be-sure I will (rejoined Klearchus), and bring the other gen. - 
erals with me. I shall tell you, at the same time, who are the 
parties that seek to prejudice us against you.” The conversation 
then ended, the satrap detaming Klearchus to dinner, and treating 
him in the most hospitable and confidential manner. 

On the next morning, Klearchus communicated what had passed 
to the Greeks, insisting on the necessity that all the generals should 
go to Tissaphernes pursuant to his invitation; in order to reéstab- 
lish that confidence which unworthy calumniators had shaken, and 
to punish such of the calumniators as might be Greeks. So em- 
phatically did he pledge himself for the good faith and philhellenic 
dispositions of the satrap, that he overruled the opposition of many 
among the soldiers ; who, still continuing to entertain their former 
suspicions, remonstrated especially against the extreme imprudence 
of putting all the generals at once into the power of Tissaphernes. 
The urgency of Klearchus prevailed. Himself with four other 
generals, — Proxenus, Menon, Agias, and Sokrates, — and twenty 
lochages or captains, — went to visit the satrap in his tent ; about 
two hundred of the soldiers going along with them, to make pur- 
chases for their own account in the Persian camp-market.! 

On reaching the quarters of Tissaphernes,— distant nearly three 
miles from the Grecian camp, according to habit, — the five gen- 
erals were admitted into the interior, while the lochages remained 
at the entrance. A purple flag, hoisted from the top of the tent, 
betrayed too late the purpose for which they had been invited to 
come. The lochages and the Grecian soldiers who had accom- 
panied them were surgrised and cut down, while the generals in 
the interior were detained, put in chains, and carried up as prison- 
ers tq the Persian court. Here Kle@rchus, Proxenus, Agias, and 
tiapav Baotdei pévy ELeoriv bpdiy tyerv, rv O énl TH Kapdig tows Gv budv 


rapovruy kat Erepog evreric byos. 
1 Xen. Anab. ii, 5, 30. 
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Sokrates were beheaded after a short imprisonment. Queen Pa- 
rysatis, indeed, from affection to Cyrus, not only furnished many 
comforts to Klearchus in the prison, by the hands of her surgeon, 
Ktesias, but used all her influence with her son Artaxerxes to save 
his life; thougl* her efforts were counteracted, on this occasion, by 
the superior influence of queen Stateira, his wife. The rivalry 
between these two royal women, doubtless arising out of many 
other circumstances besides the death of Klearchus, became soon 
afterwards so furious, that Parysatis caused Stateira to be poi- 
soned.! 

Menon was not put to death along with the other generals. 
He appears to have taken credit at the Persian court for the 
treason of entrapping his colleagues into the hands of Tissaphernes. 
But his life was only prolonged to perish a year afterwards in 
disgrace and torture, — probably by the requisition of Parysatis, 
who thus avenged the death of Klearchus. The queen-mother 
had always power enough to perpetrate cruelties, though not al- 
ways to avert them.2 She had already brought to a miserable 
end every one, even faithful defenders of Artaxerxes, concerned 
in the death of her son Cyrus. 

Though Menon thought it convenient, when brought up to 
Babylon, to boast of having been the instrument through whom 
the generals were entrapped into the fatal tent, this boast is not to 
be treated as matter of fact. For not only does Xenophon ex- 
plain the catastrophe differently, but in the delineation which he 
gives of Menon, dark and odious as it is in the extreme, he does 
not advance any such imputation; indirectly, indeed, he sets it 


- ' Xen. Amab. ii, 6,1. Ktesim Frag. Persica, c. 60, ed. Bahr; Plutarch, 
Artaxerx. c, 19, 20; Diodor. xiv, 27. 

? Tacit. Histor. i, 45, “ Othoni nondum auctoritas inerat ad prohibendum 
scelus ; jubere jam poterat. Ita, simulatione irm, vinciri jussum (Marium 
Celsum) et majores poenas daturnm, affirmans, presenti exitio subtraxit.” 

Ktesias (Persica, c, 60; compare Plutarch and Diodorus as referred to in 
the preceding note) attests the treason of Menon, which he probably derived 
from the story of Menon himself. Xenophon mentions the ignominious 
death of Menon, and he probably derived his information from Ktesias (see 
Anabasis, ii, 6, 29). 

The supposition that it was Parysatis who procured the death of Menon, 
in itself highly probable, renders all the different statements consistent and 
harmonious 
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aside.! Unfortunately for the reputation of Klearchus, no such 
reasonable excus¢ can be offered for his credulity, which brought 
himself as well as his colleagues to so melancholy an end, and his 
whole army to the brink of ruin. It appears that the general 
sentiment of the Grecian army, taking just measure of the char- 
acter of ‘Tissaphernes, was disposed to greater circumspection in 
dealing with him. Upon that system Klearchus himself had hith- 
erto acted; and the necessity of it might have been especially 
present to jis mind, since he had served with the Lacedzemonian 
_ fleet at Miletus in 411 B.c., and had, therefore, had fuller expe- 
rience than other men in the army, of the satrap’s real character.® 
On a sudden he now turns round, and on the faith of a few verbal 
declarations, puts all the military chiefs into the most defenceless 
‘posture and the most obvious peril, such as hardly the strongest 
grounds for confidence could have justified. Though the remark 
of Machiavel is justified by large experience, —that from the 
short-sightedness of men and their obedience to present impulse, 
-the most notorious deceiver will always find new persons to trust 
him, — still such misjudgment on the part of an officer of age 
and experience is difficult to explain. Polyznus intimates that 
beautiful women, exhibited by the satrap at his first banquet to 
Klearchus alone, served as a lure to attract him with all his col- 
leagues to the second; while Xenophon imputes the error to 
continuance of a jealous rivalry with Menon. The latter,‘ it 
‘appears, having always been intimate with Arius, had been 


1 Xenophon seems to intimate that there were various stories current, 
which he does not credit, to the disparagement of Menon, — «al ra pév 6) 
agavn Eeore wept abrod peideodar, etc. (Anab. ii, 6, 28). 

Atheneus (xi, p. 505) erroneously states that Xenophon affirmed Menon 
to be the person who caused the destruction of Klearchus by Tissa- 
phernes. _ 

* Xenophon in the Cyropedia (viii, 8,8) gives a strange explanation of 
the imprudent confidence reposed by Klearchus in the assurance of the 
Persian satrap. It arose (he says) from the high reputation for good faith 
which the Persians had acquired by the undeviating and scrupulous honor 
of the first Cyrus (or Cyrus the Great), but which they had since ceased to 
deserve, though the corruption of their character had not before publicly 


manifested itself. 
This is acurious perversion of history to serve the purpose of his rv- 
mance. 
3 Macciavelli, Principe, c, 18, p. 65. 4 Polyen. vii, 18 
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thus brought into previous communication with Tissaphernes, by 
whom he had been well received, and by whom he was also 
encouraged to lay plans for detaching the whole Grecian army 
from Klearchus, so as to bring it all under his (Menon’s) com- 
mand, into the service of the satrap. Such at least was the 
suspicion of Klearchus ; who, jealous in the extreme of his own 
military authority, tried to defeat the scheme by bidding still high- 
er himself for the favor of Tissaphernes. Imagining that Menon 
was the unknown calumniator who prejudiced the satrap against 
him, he hoped to prevail on the satrap to disclose his name and 
dismiss him.+ Such jealousy séems to have robbed Klearchus of 
his customary prudence. We must also allow for another im- 
pression deeply fixed in his mind; that the salvation of the army 
was hopeless without the consent of Tissaphernes, and, therefore, 
since the latter had conducted them thus far in safety, when he 
‘might have destroyed them before, that his designs at the bottom 
could not be hostile.? 

Notwithstanding these two great mistakes, — one on the pres- 
ent occasion, one previously, at the battle of Kunaxa, in keeping 
the Greeks on the right contrary to the order of Cyrus, — both 
committed by Klearchus, the loss of that officer was doubtless a 
great misfortune to the army; while, on the contrary, the re- 
moval of Menon was a signal benefit,— perhaps a condition of 
ultimate safety. .A man so treacherous and unprincipled ‘as Xen- 
ophon depicts Menon, would probably have ended by really com- 
mitting towards the army that treason, for which he falsely took 
credit at the Persian court in reference to the seizure of the 
generals. 

The impression entertained by Klearchus, respecting the hope- 
less position of the Greeks in the heart of the Persian territory 
after the death of Cyrus, was perfectly natural in a military man 
who could appreciate all the means of attack and obstruction 
which the enemy had it in their power to employ. Nothing is so 
unaccountable in this expedition as the manner in which such 
means were thrown away, — the spectacle of Persian impotence. 
First, the whole line of upward march, including the passage of the 
Euphrates, left undefended; next, the long trench dug across the 


* Xen. Anab. ii, 5, 27, 28. 2 Compare Anab. ii, 4, 6, 7; ii, 5, 9. 
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IMPOTENCE OF THE PERSIANS. 


frontier of Babylonia, with only a passage of twenty feet ° 
left near the Euphrates, abandoned without a guard; lastly. 
line of the Wall of Media and the canals which offered such fa 
able positions for keeping the Greeks out of the cultivated terri 
of Babylonia, neglected in like manner, and a convention 
cluded, whereby the Persians engaged to escort the invaders 
to the Ionian coast, beginning by conducting them through 
heart of Babylonia, amidst canals affording inexpugnable defe 
if the Greeks had chosen to take up a position among them. 
plan of Tissaphernes, as far as we can understand it, seems to ] 
been,éo draw the Greeks to some considerable distance from 
heart of the Persian empire, and then to open his schemes of t 
sonable hostility, which the imprudence of Klearchus enabled 
to do, on the banks of the Great Zab, with chances of success | 
as he could hardly have contemplated. We have here a f 
example of the wonderful impotence of the Persians. We sh 
have expected that, after having committed so flagrant an a 
perfidy, Tissaphernes would at least have tried to turn it to acco 
- that he would have poured, with all his forces and all his vigo: 
the Grecian camp, at the moment when it was unprepared, di 
ganized, and without commanders. Instead of which, when 
generals (with those who accompanied them to the Persian ca 
had been seized or slain, no attack whatever was made excey. 
small detachments of Persian cavalry upon individual Greek s: 
glers in the plain. One of the companions of the general: 
Arcadian named Nikarchus, ran wounded into the Grecian c: 
where the soldiers were looking from afar at the horsemen s:: 
ing the plain without knowing what they were about, — exclai: 
that the Persians were massacring all the Greeks, officers as 
as soldiers. Immediately the Greek soldiers hastened to put t : 
selves in defence, expecting a general attack to be made upon | 
camp ; but no more Persians came near than a body of about | 
hundred horse, under Arius and Mithridates (the confid | 
companions of the deceased Cyrus), accompanied by the br : 
of Tissaphernes. These men, approaching the Greek lines as fr : 
called for the Greek officers to come forth, as they had a me | 
to deliver from the king. Accordingly, Kleanor and Sophe | 
with an adequate guard, came to the front, accompanied by : . 
phon, who was anxious to hear news about Proxenus. A ° 
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then acquainted them that Klearchus, having been detected in a 
breach of the convention to which he had sworn, had been put to 
death ; that Proxenus and Menon, who had divulged his treason, 
were in high honor at the Persian quarters. He concluded by 
saying, — the king calls upon you to surrender your arms, which 
aow (he says) belong to him, since they formerly belonged to his 
slave Cyrus.”! 

_ The step here taken seems to testify a belief on the part of these 
Persians, that the generals being now in their power, the Grecian 
soldicrs had become defenceless, and might be required to surrender 
their arms, even to men who had just been guilty of the most 
deadly fraud and injury towards them. If Arieus entertained 
such an expectation, he was at once undeceived by the language 
of Kleanor and Xenophon, who breathed nothing but indignant 
reproach ; so that he soon retired and left the Greeks to their own 
reflections. 

While their camp thus remained unmolested, every man within 
it was a prey to the most agonizing apprehensions. Ruin appeared 
impending and inevitable, though no one could tell in what precise 
form it would come. The Greeks were in the midst of a hostile 
_ country, ten thousand stadia from home, surrounded by enemies, 
blocked up by impassable mountains and rivers, without guides, 
without provisions, without cavalry to aid their retreat, without 
generals to give orders. A stupor of sorrow and conscious helpless- 
ness seized upon all. Few came to the evening muster; few lighted 
fires to cook their suppers ; every man lay down to rest where he 
was; yet no man could sleep, for fear, anguish, and yearning after 
relatives whom he was never again to behold.? 

Amidst the many causes of despondency which weighed down 
this forlorn army, there was none more serious than the fact, that 
not a single man among them had now either authority to com- 
mand, or obligation to take the initiative. Nor was any ambitious 
candidate likely to volunteer his pretensions, at a moment when 
the post promised nothing but the maximum of difficulty as well as 
of hazard. A new, self-kindled, light — and self-originated stimu- 
lus — was required, to vivfy the embers of suspended hope and 
action, in a mass paralyzed for the moment, but every way capable 


* Xen. Anab. ui, 5,37, 38 4 Acn, Anal. ni, 1,29 


FIRST APPEARANCE OF XENOPHON. 


of effort. And the inspiration now fell, happily for the army 
one in whom a full measure of soldierly strength and courag 
combined with the education of an ‘Athenian, a democrat, : 
philosopher. 

It is in true Homeric vein, and in something like Homeri 
guage, that Xenophon (to whom ‘we owe the whole narrative « 
. expedition) describes his dream, or the intervention of On 
sent by Zeus, from which this renovating impulse took its 
Lying mournful and restless, like his comrades, he caught a 
repose; when he dreamt that he heard thunder, and saw the 
ing thunder-bolt fall upon his paternal house, which became : 
with encircled by flames. Awaking, full of terror, he inst 
sprang up; upon which the dream began to fit on and blend 
with his waking thoughts, and with the cruel realities of his 
tion. His pious and excited fancy generated a series of sha 
analogies. The dream was sent by Zeus? the King, since i 
from him that thunder and lightning proceeded. In one re 
the sign was auspicious, — that a great light had appeared t 
from Zeus, in the midst of peril and suffering. But on the 
hand, it was alarming, that the house had appeared to be 
pletely encircled by flames, preventing all egress, becaus: 
seemed to indicate that he would remain confined where h 
in the Persian dominions, without being able to overcome the 
culties which hedged him in. Yet doubtful as the promises 
was still the message of Zeus addressed to himself, serving 
stimulus to him to break through the common stupor and tal; 
initiative movement. “Why am I lying here? Night is a 


1 Xen. Anab. iii, 1,4-11. "Hv dé reg by rg orparid Revogdy AY | 
bs obre orparnyos, etc. 

Homer, Iliad, v, 9— 

"Hy 06 rig Ev Tpdecot Aapnc, doveioc, dpipwr, 
‘Ipede ‘Hdaicroio, etc. 

Compare the description of Zeus sending Oneirus to the sleepir | 
memnon, at the beginning of the second book of the Diad. 

* Respecting the value of asign from Zeus Basileus, and the n | 
of conciliating him, compare various passages in the Cyropeedia, 1 
iii, 3, 21; vii, 5, 57. 

3 Xen. Anab. iii, 1, 12,13. TepipoBoc 0? eb dive avnyépSn, nat rd | 
pev Expivev dyadév, dre tv mévoig Ov Kal xivdivoic gag péya te A 
bdoge, etc....... ‘Onoidv piv df tart Td Totodtoy dvap idetv, Efeors — 
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ing; at day-break the enemy will be on us, and we shall be put to 
death with tortures. Nota man is stirring to take measures of de- 
fence. Why do I wait for any man older than myself, or for any 
man of a different city, to begin ?” 

With these reflections, interesting in themselves and given with 
Homeric vivacity, he instantly went to convene the lochagi or cap- 
tains who had served under his late friend Proxenus; and im- 
pressed upon them emphatically the necessity of standing forward 
to put the army in a posture of defence. “I cannot sleep, gentle- 
men ; neither, I presume, can you, under our present perils. The 
enemy will be upon us at day-break, — prepared to kill us all 
with tortures, as his worst enemies. For my part, I rejoice that 
his flagitious perjury has put an end to a truce by w. ich we were 
the great losers; a truce under which we, mindful of our oaths, 
have passed through all the rich possessions of the king, without 
touching anything except what we could purchase with our own 
scanty means. Now, we have our hands free; all these rich spoils 
stand between us and him, as prizes for the better man. The gods, 
who preside over the match, will assuredly be on the side of us, 
‘who have kept our oaths in spite of strong temptations, against 
these perjurers. Moreover, our bodies are more enduring, and our 
spirits more gallant, than theirs. They are easier to wound, and 
" easier to kill, than we are, under the same favor of the gods as we 

experienced at Kunaxa. 
“ Probably others also are feeling just as we feel. But let us not 
wait for any one else to come as monitors to us; let us take the 
lead, and communicate the stimulus of honor to others. Do you 
show yourselves now the best among the lochages, — more worthy 
of being generals than the generals themselves, Begin at once, 
aa I a a 
éx Tov ovpBavruv pera rd dvap. Tiyverar yap rade, Ebddc érecdy dunyéip- 
97, TpGToy pév evvoia aitH euninrer’ Te Karaxequat; % d2 vdé TpoBaiver 
Gua d& TH Nuépe eixde Tode.roAEpions HEeLv, etc. 
The reader of Homer will réadily recall various passages in the Iliad and 
Odyssey, wherein the like mental talk is put into language and expanded, 
.7~such as Iliad, xi, 403 — and several other passages cited or referred to in 
Colonel Mure’s History of the Language and Literature of Greece, ch. xiv, 
vol. ii, p. 25 seg. : 

A vision of light shining brightly out of a friendly house, counts for a 

favorable sign (Plutarch, De Genio Socratis, p. 587 C.). 


BOLD BEARING OF XENOPHON. 


and I desire only to follow you. But if you order me int 
front rank, I shall obey without pleading my youth as an ex 
—accounting myself of complete maturity, when the purp 
to save myself from ruin.”! 

All the captains who heard Xenophon cordially concurred : 
suggestion, and desired him to take the lead in executing it. 
captain alone,— Apollonides, speaking in the Beotian diale 
protested against it as insane; enlarging upon their desperate 
tion, and insisting upon submission to the king, as the only ch 
’ of safety. “How (replied Xenophon)? Have you forgotte: 
courteous treatment which we received from the Persians in 
lonia, when we replied to their demand for the surrender o! 
arms by showing a bold front? Do not you see the miserable 
which has befallen Klearchus, when he trusted himself una 
in their hands, in reliance on their oaths? And yet you scou 
exhortations to resistance, again advising us to go and plea 
indulgence! My friends, such a Greek as this man, disgrace: 
only his own city, but all Greece besides. Let us banish him 
our counsels, cashier him, and make a slave of him to carry 
gage.” —-“ Nay (observed Agasias of Stymphalus), the mar. 
nothing to do with Greece; I myself have seen his ears bi 
like a true Lydian.” Apollonides was degraded accordingly ' 

Xenophon with the rest then distributed themselves in ord: 
bring together the chief remaining officers in the army, who ' 
presently convened, to the number of about one hundred. 


1 Xen. Anab. iii, 1, 16, 25. 

“Vel imperatore, vel milite, me utemini.” (Sallast, Bellam Cat 
c. 20). . 

2 Xen. Anab. iii, 1, 26-30. It would appear from the words of 
ophon, that Apollonides had been one of those who had held faint-h: 
language (dxouadanifouevot, ii, 1, 14) in the conversation with Ph 
shortly after the death of Cyrus. Hence Xenophon tells him, that 
the second time of his offering such advice—‘°A od xavra elddc, To 
dpiverda: xedetovrac gAvapely ope, Reidecy 62 wGALY Kehevee 
Ta¢ ; 

This helps to explain the contempt and rigor with which Xenopho 
treats him. Nothing indeed could be more deplorable, under the 
circumstances, than for a man “to show his acuteness by summing 
perils around.” See the remarkable speech of Demosthenes at 


(Thucyd. iv, 10). 
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_senior captain of the earlier body next desired Xenophon to repeat 
¢o this larger body the topics upon which he had just before been 
insisting. Xenophon obeyed, enlarging yet more emphatically on 
the situation, perilous, yet not without hope,—on the proper 
measures to be taken, — and especially on the necessity that they, 
the chief officers remaining, should put themselves forward promi- 
nently, first fix upon effective commanders, then afterwards submit 
Ahe names to be confirmed by the army, accompanied with suitable 
exhortations and encouragement. His speech was applauded and 
welcomed, especially by the Lacedsmonian general Cheirisophus 
who had joined Cyrus with a body of seven hundred hoplites a. 
Issus in Kilikia. Cheirisophus urged the captains to retire forth 
with, and agree upon other commanders instead of the four who 
had been seized; after which the herald must be summoned, and 
the entire body of soldiers convened without delay. Accordingly 
Timasion of Dardanus was chosen instead of Klearchus; Xan. 
thiklés in place of Sokrates; Kleanor in place of Agias; Philesius 
in place of Menon; and Xenophon instead of Proxenus.! The 
captains, who had served under each of the departed generals, 
separately chose a successor to the captain thus promoted. It is ta 
be recollected that the five now chosen were not the only generals 
in the camp; thus for example, Cheirisophus had the command 
of his own separate division, and there may have been one or two 
others similarly placed. But it was now necessary for all the gene- 
rals to form a Board and act in concert. 

. At daybreak the newly constituted Board of sinatiie placed 
proper outposts in advance, and then convened the army in gene- 
ral assembly, in order that the new appointments might be submit- 
ted and confirmed. As soon as this had been done, probably on the 
proposition of Cheirisophus (who had been in command before), 
that general addressed a few words of exhortation and encourage- 
ment to the soldiers. He was followed by Kleanor, who delivered, 

_ with the like brevity, an earnest protest against the perfidy of Tis- 
saphernes and Arizus. Both of them left to Xenophon the task, 
alike important and arduous.at this moment of despondency, of set 

.ting forth the case at length,— working up the feelings of the 

soldiers to that pitch of resolution which the emergency required, 
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1 Xen, Anab. tii, 1, 36-46. 


ENCOURAGING TOPICS. ~” 


-—-and above all, extinguishing all those inclinations tu acq 
in new treacherous proposals from the enemy, which the pe 
the situation would be likely to suggest. 

Xenophon had equipped himself in his finest military co 
at this his first official appearance before the army, when the 
seemed to tremble between life and death. Taking up the 
of Kleanor against the treachery of the Persians, he insiste 
any attempt to enter into convention or trust with such liars, 
be utter ruin, — but that if energetic resolution were taken t 
with them only at the point of the sword, and punish thei 
deeds, there was good hope of the favor of the gods and of ult 
preservation. As he pronounced this last word, one of the sc 
near him happened to sneeze. Immediately the whole 

around shouted with one accord the accustomed invocation to 
the Preserver ; and Xenophon, taking up the accident, cont: 
— “ Since, gentlemen, this omen from Zeus the Preservé 
appeared at the instant when we were talking about preser' 
let us here vow to offer the preserving sacrifice to that god, | 
the same time to sacrifice to the remaining gods as well as w 
in the first friendly country which we may reach. Let ever: 
who agrees with me, hold up his hand.” All held up their ] 
all then joined i in the vow, and shouted the pan. 

This accident, so dexterously turned to profit by the rhe! 
skill of Xenophon, was eminently beneficial in raising the 
out of the depression which weighed them down, and in dis 
them to listen to his animating appeal. Repeating his asst: 
that the gods were on their side, and hostile to their perjur«: 
my, he recalled to their memory the great invasions of Gre: 
Darius and Xerxes,— how the vast hosts of Persia ha. 
disgracefully repelled. The army had shown themselves | 
field of Kunaxa worthy of such forefathers; and they wo | 
the future be yet bolder, knowing by that battle of what st | 
Persians were made. As for Arius and his troops, alike’ | 
and cowards, their desertion was rather a gain than a loss 
enemy were superior in horsemen; but men on horseback 
after all, only men, half-occupied in the fear of losing thei 
— incapable of prevailing against infantry, firm on the gro | 
and only better able to run away. Now that the satrap re | 
furnish them with provisions to buy, they on their sid 
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released from their covenant, and would take provisions without 
buying. Then as to the rivers; those were indeed difficult to be 
crossed, in the middle of their course; but the army would march 
up to their sources, and could then pass them without wetting the 
knee. Or indeed, the Greeks might renounce the idea of retreat, 
and establish themselves permanently in the king’s own country, 
defying all his force, like the Mysians and Pisidians. “If (said 
Xenophon) we plant ourselves here at our ease in a rich country, 
with these tall, stately, and beautiful Median and Persian women 
for our companions,!—we shall be only too ready, like the Lo- 
tophagi, to forget our way home. We ought first to go back to 
Greece, and tell our countrymen that if they remain poor, it is 
their own fault, when there are rich settlements in this country 
awaiting all who choose to come, and who have courage to seize 
them. Let us burn our baggage-waggons and tents, and carry with 
us nothing but what is of the strictest necessity. Above all things, 


! Xen. Anab,. iii, 2, 25. 

"AAAG yap dédoxa pi dv Graf padaper dpyol Gpv cal tv dg0bvore Bcoreier, 
cat Mijduy dé wal Ilepodw kadaic cal weydAate ywrvarti cai rap- 
PEvorc duideiv, pi), Gorep of Awropayot, EriAadiweda ripe oixade ddov. 

Hippokrates (De Aére, Locis, et Aquis, c. 12) compares the physical 
characteristics of Asiatics and Europeans, noticing the ample, fnll-crown, 
rounded, voluptuous, but inactive forms of the first,—as contrasted with 
the more compact, muscular, and vigorous type of the second, trained for 
movement, action, and endurance. 

_ Dio Chrysostom has a curious passage, in reference to the Persian pref- 
erence for eunuchs as slaves, remarking that they admired even in males an 
approach to the type of feminine beauty,—their eyes and tastes being 
under the influence only of aphrodisiac ideas; whereas the Greeks, ac- 
customed to the constant training and naked exercises of the palmstra, 
boys competing with boys and youths with youths, had their associations 
of the male beauty attracted towards active power and graceful motion. 

Ov ydp pavepdv, dre of Mépoat eivodyoug éxoiovy rode nakode, drwe abtoic 
¢ KGAALoTOt Gat; Tooodrov diagépery Govro mpdc KGAAog rd BHAw oyeddv 
kal mavrec ol BapBapot, dca Td povov Ta d¢podiata évvoeiv. Kéxeivoe yuvat- 
Koc eidog meptTidéact Tolc dppeoww, dAAwe 0 obx éxioravras bpgv: lowe dé Kal 
% tpodi) aitia toic Mépoare, TO péxpe woAAD rpédeabat bré re yuvaixdy Kal 
ebvoiyar Tov mpeaBurépwy maida dé wera maddy, cal peipaxtia uerd petpa- 
kiwy ui wavy ovveivat, und? yuuvodabat tv madAaiorpaic Kai yupvaciore, etc. 
(Orat. xxi, p. 270). 

Compare Euripides, Bacchw, 447 seg.; and the Epigram of Strato in the 
Anthologia, xxxiy, vol. ii, p. 367 Brunck. 


RETREAT OF THE TEN THOUSAND GREEKS. 


let us maintain order, discipline, and obedience to the comma 
upon which our entire hope of safety depends. Let every 
promise to lend his hand to the commanders in punishing any 
bedient individuals ; and let us thus show the enemy that we 
ten thousand persons like Klearchus, instead of that one ° 
they have so perfidiously seized. Now is the time for actior 
any man, however obscure, has anything better to suggest, le 
come forward and state it; for we have all but one object, - 
_common safety.” 

It appears that no one else desired to say a word, and th: 
speech of Xenophon gave unqualified satisfaction ; for when 
risophus put the question, that the meeting should sanctic 
recommendations, and finally elect the new generals propos: 
every man held up his hand. Xenophon then moved thi 
army should break up immediately, and march to some 
stored villages, rather more than two miles distant; that the : 
should be in a hollow oblong, with the baggage in the c! 
that Cheirisophus, as a Lacedzmonian, should lead the van; 
Kleanor, and the other senior officers, would command or. 
flank, —— and himself with Timasion, as the two youngest | 
generals, would lead the rear-guard. 

This proposition was at once adopted, and the. ‘assembly 
up, proceeding forthwith to destroy, or distribute among 01. 

other, every man’s superfluous baggage, — and then to take 
morning meal previous to the march. 

The scene just described is interesting and illustrative ir 
than one point of view.! It exhibits that susceptibility . 
influence of persuasive discourse which formed so marked a} : 
in the Grecian character, —- a resurrection of the collectiv: 
out of thé depth of despair, under the exhortation of one w. | 
no established ascendency, nor anything to recommend hi | 
cept his intelligence, his oratorical power, and his commu i 
interest with themselves. Next, it manifests, still more st | 
ly, the superiority of Athenian training as compared with ( . 
other ‘parts of Greece. Cheirisophus had not only been be - 


1 A very meagre abstract is given by Diodorus, of that which | 
after the seizure of the generals (xiv, 27). He does not mention th 
of Xenophon on this occasion, nor indeed throughout all his accow 
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office as one of the generals, but was also a native of Sparta, 
whose supremacy and name was at that moment all-powerful. 
Kleanor had been before, not indeed a general, but a lochage, or 
one in the second rank of officers ;— he was an elderly: man, — 
and he was an Arcadian, while more than the numerical half of 
the army consisted of Arcadians and Achxans. Either of these 
two, therefore, and various others besides, enjoyed a sort of pre- 
rogative, or established starting-point, for taking the initiative in 
reference to the dispirited army. But Xenophon was compara- 
tively a young man, with little military experience ;— he was not 
an officer at all, either in the first or second grade, but simply a 
volunteer, companion of Proxenus ;—- he was, moreover, a native 
of Athens, a city at that time unpopular among the great body of 
Greeks, and especially of Peloponnesians, with whom her recent 
long war had been carried on. Not only, therefore, he had no 
advantages compared with others, but he was under positive disad- 
vantages. He had nothing to start with except his personal quali- 
ties and previous training; in spite of which we find him not 
merely the prime mover, but also the ascendent person for whom 
the others make way. In him are exemplified those peculiarities 
of Athens, attested not less by the denunciation of her enemies 
than by the panegyric of her own citizens,! — spontaneous and 
forward impulse, as well in conception as in execution, — confi- 
dence under circumstances which made others despair, — persua- 


1 Compare the hostile speech of the Corinthian envoy at Sparta. prior 
to the Peloponnesian war, with the eulogistic funeral oration of Perikles, 
in the second year of that war (Thucyd. i, 70, 71; ii, 39, 40). 

Ol pév ye (eiol), vewreporotot (description of the Athenians by the Corinth- 
jan speaker) katiémivojoas dfet¢ kalémiredécatlpyyd dv yva- 
ov duetc d? (Lacedemonians), rd irapyovra re owlew cal excyvdvar unde. 
nat Epyw obd? tavayxaia eftxéoSar. Atdi¢ d2, ol uev, Ka? mapa dévauuy roA- 
pyral kal napa yvounv xivdvvevral Kat Ent roig decvoic ebéAnidec rd 82 tpe- 
TEpov, THE TEeduvapewc évded TpaFat, Tie Te yuouyc unde Tog BeBaiote miored- 
oat, Tov te dewwdv pendérote oleadat droAvdncec0at, Kal py nat doxva 
apo¢ dude meAAhrac, Kal dnodnunral xpd¢ évdnporarove, eto. 

Again, in the oration of Perikles—Ka? airot grote xpivouev } evOupot- 
Heda dpdic ra mpaypara, ob rode Adyoug Toi¢g Epyorg BAGByY Hyotpevot, GAAa 
HH xpodidaxdijvat UGAAov Adyw, npdrepov H én? d det Epye eAeiv, Aragep- 
évrug piv dy Kal rode Eycuev, Gore roAugy re ol abrol uaddAcora 
kalwepl dy émixtepHroperv exAoyilectas: & Toig GAdowe dpuavdia 
mev Yoacoc, Ao iopde dt dxvov, gépet. 


FE nse Dv 


ATHENIAN CHARACTER. 


sive discourse and publicity of discussion, made subservi 
practical business, so as at once to appeal to the intelligenc 
stimulate the active zeal, of the multitude. Such peculi 
stood out more remarkably from being contrasted with the 
site qualities in Spartans,— mistrust in conception, slackn 
execution, secrecy in counsel, silent and passive obedience. T 
Spartans and Athenians formed the two extremities of the 
other Greeks stood nearer on this point to the former than 
latter. 

If, even in that encouraging autumn which followed imme 
upon the great Athenian catastrophe before Syracuse, the : 
of Sparta could not be stirred into vigorous action without t 
hemence of the Athenian Alkibiades,— much more was it 
sary under the depressing circumstances which now overc 
the unofficered Grecian army, that an Athenian bosom sho 
found as the source of new life and impulse. Nor would an 
probably, except an Athenian, either have felt or obeye 
promptings to stand forward as a volunteer at that moment, 
there was every motive to decline responsibility, and no : 
duty to impel him. But if by chance, a Spartan or an Ar 
had been found thus forward, he would have been destitute o 
talents as would enable him to work on the minds of others 
that flexibility, resource, familiarity with the temper and 
ments of an assembled crowd, power of enforcing the es: 
views and touching the opportune chords, which Athenian 


‘ Compare the observations of Perikles, in his last speech to thi 
nians about the inefficiency of the best thoughts, if a man had 1 
power of setting them forth in an impressive manner (Thucyd. 
Kairos uot tocobrp dvdpl dpyiveade, d¢ obdevds olopar Hoowy elvat y: 
Te Ta déovrakalépuvet oat rairta, gddrodr te xal ypnuaror 
tur 5 re yap yvovg Kai 47 caddie didasag, év low nal el ph evedupi7Fn, 

The philosopher and the statesman at Athens here hold the san 
guage. It was the opinion of Sokrates—povove dfiovg elvat rtuic 
eldorag ra déovra, catépunvetcar dvvapévovg (Xenoph 
i, 2, 52). 

A striking passage in the funeral harangue of Lysias (Orat. ii, E 
8. 19) sets forth the prevalent idea of the Athenian democracy — aut 
tive law, with persuasive and instructive speech, as superseding mutt 
lence (véu0¢ and Aédyoc, 4s the antithesis of Bic). Compare a similar 
ment in Jsokrates (Or. iv, (Panegyr.) s. 538-56). 
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cratical training imparted. Even Brasidas and Gylippus, indi- 
vidual Spartans of splendid merit, and equal or superior to Xeno- 
phon in military resource, would not have combined with it that 
political and rhetorical accomplishment which the position of the 
latter demanded. Obvious as the wisdom of his propositions ap- 
pears, each of them is left to him not only to imitate, but to en- 
force ;— Cheirisophus and Kleanor, after a few words of introduc- 
tion, consign to him the duty of working up the minds of the army to 
the proper pitch. How well he performed this, may be seen by 
his speech to the army, which bears in its general tenor a remark- 
able resemblance to that of Perikles addressed to the Athenian 
public in the second year of the war, at the moment when the 
miseries of the epidemic, combined with those of invasion, had 
driven them almost to despair. It breathes a strain of exaggerat- 
ed confidence, and an undervaluing of real dangers, highly suita- 
ble for the occasion, but which neither Perikles nor Xenophon 
would have employed at any other moment.! Throughout the 
whole of his speech, and especially in regard to the accidental 
sneeze near at hand which interrupted the beginning of it, Xeno- 
phon displayed that skill and practice in dealing with a numerous 
audience and a given situation, which characterized more or less 
every educated Athenian. Other Greeks, Lacedemonians or 
Arcadians, could act, with bravery and in concert; but the Athe- 
nian Xenophon was among the few who could think, speak, and 
act, with equal efficiency.2 It was this tripartite accomplishment 


1 See the speech of Perikles (Thue. ii, 60-64). He justifies the boastful 
tone of it, by the unwonted depression against which he had to contend on 
the part of his hearers — AeAdow 62 Kal rode 6 pot doxeire ob’ abrot raro- 
re évdupndivar bnxapyov tyiv peyédovg wept b¢ rv apxhy ovr’ byod by toic 
mpiv Adyorc, 00d av viv bypnoauny couprwdeoréipav Eyovrs THY 


mpoonoinoty, ef uh karanewAnypévove bao wapa rd elxkd¢e 


EQpav. 

This is also the proper explanation of Kenophon’s-tone. 

2 In a passage of the Cyropsedia (v. 5,46), Xenophon sets forth in a 
striking manner the combination of the Aexrixd¢ xa? npaxtixde —“Qorxep 
kat Srav payeodar déy, 6 wAeiarove xeipwoauevoc GAnipaorarog dofalerat 
elvat, obrw kat Srav meioat déy, 6 TAécTOUE éuoyvaGpovag juiv mojoag obro¢ 
Cixaiwg Gv Aexrixdrarog kal wpakTéKoratrore xkpivotro Gy eivas. 
Mi pévroe bc Adyow Huiv exidecEdpevot, olos dv elwoere xpde¢ 

KacTov avTav, TovTo pederare—dAN Oe rods renetoué- 


TREACHERY OF MITHRIDATES. 


which a. aspiring youth was compelled to set before himself : 
aim, in the democracy of Athens, and which the sophists as 
as the democratical institutions, both of them so hardly depreci 
helped and encouraged him to acquire. It was this tripartit 
complishment, the exclusive - possession of which, in spite of 
stant jealousy on the part of Beeotian officers and comrade 
Proxenus,! elevated Xenophon into the most ascendent persc 
the Cyreian army, from the present moment until the time 
it broke up, — as will be seen in the subsequent history. 

I think it the more necessary to notice this fact, — that the 
complishments whereby Xenophon leaped on a sudden into 
extraordinary ascendency, and rendered such eminent servic 
his army, were accomplishments belonging in an especial ma 
to the Athenian democracy and education, — because Keno 
himself has throughout his writings treated Athens not m 
without the attachment of a citizen, but with feelings more 
the positive antipathy of an exile. His sympathies are all i 
vor of the perpetual drill, the mechanical obedience, the s 
government proceedings, the narrow and prescribed range of i 
the silent and deferential demeanor, the methodical, though ts 
action— of Sparta. Whatever may be the justice of his pr 
ence, certain it is, that the qualities whereby he was hin 
enabled to contribute so much both to the rescue of the Cy1 
army, and to his own reputation, —— were Athenian far more 
Spartan. 

While the Grecian army, after sanctioning the proposition 
Xenophon, were taking their morning meal before they comme 
their march, Mithridates, one of the Persians previously atta 
to Cyrus, appeared with a few horsemen on a mission of 
tended friendship. But it was soon found out that his pury 
were treacherous, and that he came merely to seduce indivi 


vougug éxdarov djAove Ecopévorue ole dv mparrwcty, a 
wapackevalecte, 

In describing the duties of a Hipparch or commander of the ca 
Xenophon also insists upon the importance of persuasive speech, as a 1 
of keeping up the active obedience of the soldiers — Eig ye ujv 1d & 
Sel elvat trode dpyopévoue, péya piv Kal Td Ady didaoxerv, daa dyada i 
T@ wecSapyeiv, etc. (Xen. Mag. Eq. i, 24). 

1 See Xenoph. Anab. v, 6, 25. 
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soldiers to desertion, — with a few of whom he succeeded. Ac 
cordingly, the resolution was taken to admit no more heralds or 
envoys. 

Disembarrassed of superfluous baggage, and refreshed, the 
army now crossed the Great Zab River, and pursued their march 
on the other side, having their baggage and attendants in the centre, 
and Cheirisophus leading the van, with a select body of three hun- 
dred hoplites.| As no mention is made of a bridge, we are to 
presume that they forded the river, — which furnishes a ford (ac- 
cording to Mr. Ainsworth), still commonly used, at a place between 
thirty and forty miles from its junction with the Tigris. 
they had got a little way forward, Mithridates again appeared wil 
a few hundred cavalry and bowmen. He approached them likea 
friend; but as soon as he was near enough, suddenly began to 
harass the rear with a shower of missiles. What surprises us 
most, is, that the Persians, with their very numerous force, made 
no attempt to hinder them from crossing so very considerable 4 
river; for Xenophon estimates the Zab at four hundred feet broad, 
—and this seems below the statement of modern travellers, who 
inform us that it contains not much less water than the Tigris ; and 
though usually deeper and narrower, cannot be much narrower at 
any fordable place.2 It is to be recollected that the Persian, 
habitually marching in advance of the Greeks, must have reached 
the river first, and were, therefore, in possession of the crossing, 
whether bridge or ford. Though on the watch for every opportunity 
of perfidy, Tissaphernes did not dare to resist the Greeks even 
the most advantageous position, and ventured only upon sending 
Mithridates to harass the rear; which he executed with considera 
ble effect. ‘The bowmen and darters of the Greeks, few in num- 
ber, were at the same time inferior to those of the Persians ; and 


' Xen. Anab. iii, 3, 6; iii, 5, 43. 

* Xen. Anab, ii, 5,1. Ainsworth, Travels and Researches in Asia Minor, 
ete. vol. ii, ch. 44, p. 327; also his Travels in the Track of the Ten Thou 
sand, p. 119-134. 

Professor Koch, who speaks with personal knowledge both of Armenia 
and of the region east of the Tigris, observes truly that the Great Zab 1s 
the only point (east of the Tigris) which Xenophon assigns in such a mat- 
ner as to be capable of distinct local identification. Tle also observes, here 
as elsewhere, that the number of parasangs specified by Xenophon is essen 
tially delusive as a measure of distance (Zug der Zehn Tausend, p. 64). 


CAVALRY ORGANIZED. 


when Xenophon employed his rear guard, hoplites and pelta 
charge and repel them, he not only could never overtake an’ 
but suffered much in getting back to rejoin his own main 
Even when retiring, the Persian horseman could discharge his: 
or cast his javelin behind him with effect; adexterity whic 
Parthians exhibited afterwards still more signally, and whic 
Persian horsemen of the present day parallel with their car 
This was the first experience which the Greeks had of mar 
under the -harassing attack of cavalry. Even the small d 
ment of Mithridates greatly delayed their progress; so thai 
accomplished little more than two miles, reaching the villa; 
the evening, with many wounded, and much discouragement 
“ ‘Thank Heaven,” (said Xenophon in the evening, when C 
sophus reproached him for imprudence in quitting the main 
to charge cavalry, whom yet he could not reach.) “'Thank He 
that our enemies attacked us with a small detachment onl: 
not with their great numbers. They have given us a val 
lesson, without doing us any serious harm.” Profiting by the 1 
the Greek leaders organized during the night and during th 
of the next day, a small body of fifty cavalry ; with two hu 
Rhodian slingers, whose slinzs, furnished with leaden bullets 
carried farther and struck harder than those of the Persians 
ing large stones. On the ensuing morning, they started | 
daybreak, since there lay in their way a ravine difficult to 
They found the ravine undefended (according to the usual stu 
of Persian proceedings), but when they had got nearly a mi 
yond it, Mithridates reappeared in pursuit with a body o! 
thousand horsemen and darters. Confident from his achiev: 
of the preceding day, he had promised, with a body of that 
to deliver the Greeks into the hands of the satrap. But the 
were now better prepared. As soon as he began to attack | 
the trumpet sounded, — and forthwith the horsemen, slinger: 
darters, issued forth to charge the Persians, sustained by the 
lites in the rear. So effective was the charge, that the Pe 
fled in dismay, notwithstanding their superiority in number ; 
the ravine so impeded their flight that many of them were 
and eighteen prisoners made. The Greek soldiers of thei 


— 


} Xen. Anab. iii, 3, 9. 
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_ accord mutilated the dead bodies, in order to strike terror into the 
enemy.! At the end of the day’s march they reached the Tigris, 
near the deserted city of Larissa, the vast, massive, and lofty brick 
walls of which (twenty-five, feet in thickness, one hundred feet 
high, seven miles in circumference) attested its former grandeur. 
Near this place was a stone pyramid, one hundred feet in breadth, 
and two hundred feet high; the summit of which was crowded 
with fugitives out of the neighboring villages. Another day’s 
march up the course of the Tigris brought the army to a second 
deserted city called Mespila, nearly opposite to the modern city of 
Mosul. Although these two cities, which seem to have formed the 
continuation or the substitute of the once colossal Nineveh or Ni- 
nus, were completely deserted, — yet the country around them was 
so well furnished with villages and population, that the Greeks not 
only obtained provisions, but also strings for the making of new 
bows, and lead for bullets to be used for the slingers.® 

During the next day’s march, in a course generally parallel 
with the Tigris, and ascending the stream, ‘Tissaphernes, coming 
up along with some other grandees, and with a numerous army, 
enveloped the Greeks both in flanks and rear. In spite of his 
advantage of numbers, he did not venture upon any actual charge, 
but kept up a fire of arrows, darts, and stones. He was, however, 
so well answered by the newly-trained archers and slingers of the 
Greeks, that on the whole they had the advantage, in spite of the 
superior size of the Persian bows, many of which were taken and 
effectively employed on the Grecian side.’ Having passed the 
night in a well-stocked village, they halted there the next day in 
order to stock themselves with provisions, and then pursued their 
march for four successive days along a level country, until, on the 
fifth day, they reached hilly ground with the prospect of still 
higher hills beyond. All this march was made under unremit- 
ting annoyance from the enemy, insomuch that though the order 
of the Greeks was never broken, a considerable number of their 


1 Xen. Anab. iii, 4, 1-5. 

* Xen. Anab. iii, 4,17,18. It is here, on the site of the an¢ient Nineveh, 
that the recent investigations of Mr. Layard have brought to light so many 
curious and valuable Assyrian remains. The legend which Xenophon 
heard on the spot, respecting the way in which these cities were captured 
and ruined, is of a truly Oriental character. 


CHANGE OF ARRAY. 


" men were wounded. Experience taught them, that it was . 
venient for the whole army to march in one inflexible, undi 
hollow square; and they accordingly constituted six lochi o1 
ments of one hundred men each, subdivided into compani 
fifty, and enémoties or smaller companies of twenty-five. 
with a special officer (conformably to the Spartan practi 
move separately on each flank, and either to fall back, or f 
as might suit the fluctuations of the central mass, arising 
impediments 3 in the road or menaces of the enemy.1 Qn : 
ing the hills, in sight of an elevated citadel or palace, with s 
villages around it, the Greeks anticipated some remission | 
Persian attack. But after having passed over one hill, they 
proceeding to ascend the second, when they found themsely 
sailed with unwonted vigor by the Persian cavalry from the 
mit of it, whose leaders were seen flogging on the men - 
attack.2 This charge was so efficacious, that the Greek 
troops were driven in with loss, and forced to take shelter: 
the ranks of the hoplites. After a march both slow and : 
suffering, they could only reach their night-quarters by senc 
detachment to get possession of some ground above the Pe: 
who thus became afraid of a double attack. 

The villages which they now reached (supposed by Mr. 
worth to have been in the fertile country under the modern 
called Zakhu),? were unusually rich in provisions; magazir 
flour, barley, and wine, having been collected there for th 

Sian satrap. ‘They reposed here three days, chiefly in or 
tend the numerous wounded, for whose necessities, eight 
most competent persons were singled out to act as surgeons 
the fourth day they resumed their march, descending in 
plain. But experience had now satisfied them that it was i 
dent to continue in march under the attack of cavalry, s 
when Tissaphernes appeared and began to harass them 
halted at the first village, and when thus in station, easily 
led him. As the afternoon advanced, the Persian assailants 


~ 1! Xen. Anab. iii, 4, 19-23. 
Tincline to believe that’ there were six lochi upon each flank 
is, twelve lochi in all; though the words of Xenophon are not quite 
* Xen. Anab. iii, 4-25. Compare Herodot. vii, 21, 56, 103. 
* Professor Koch (Zug der Zehn Tausénd, p. 68) is of the same o 
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to retire; for they were always in the habit of taking up their 
night-post at a distance of near seven miles from the Grecian 
position ; being very apprehensive of nocturnal attack in their 
camp, when their horses were tied by the leg and without either 
saddle or bridle.! As soon as they had departed, the Greeks 
resumed their march, and made so much advance during the 
night, that the Persians did not overtake them either on the next 
day or the day after. 

On the ensuing day, however, the Persians, having made a 
forced march by night, were seen not only in advance of the 
Greeks, but in occupation of a spur of high and precipitous ground 
overhanging immediately the road whereby the Greeks were to 
descend into the plain. When Cheirisophus approached, he at 
once saw that descent was impracticable in the face of an enemy 
thus posted. He therefore halted, sent for Xenophon from the 
rear, and desired him to bring forward the peltasts to the van. 
But Xenophon, though he obeyed the summons in person and 
galloped his horse to the front, did not think it prudent to move 
the peltasts from the rear, because he saw Tissaphernes, with 
another portion of the army, just coming up; so that the Grecian 
army was at once impeded in front, and threatened by the enemy 
closing upon them behind. The Persians on the high ground in 
front could not be directly assailed. But Xenophon observed, 
that on the right of the Grecian army, there was an accessible 
mountain-summit yet higher, from whence a descent might be 
made for a flank attack upon the Persian position. Pointing out 
this summit to Cheirisophus, as affording the only means of dis- 
lodging the troops in front, he urged that one of them should 
immediately hasten with a detachment to take possession of it, 
and offered to Cheirisophus the choice either of going, or staying 
with the army. “Choose yourself,” said Cheirisophus. “Well, 
then, (said Xenophon), I will go; since I am the younger of the 


1 Xen. Anab. iii, 4,35; see also Cyropsdia, iii, 3, 37. 

The Thracian prince Seuthes was so apprehensive of night attack, that 
he and his troops kept their horses bridled all night (Xen. Anab. vii, 

2, 21.) 

Mr. Kinneir (Travels in Asia Minor, etc., p. 481) states that the harses 
of Oriental cavalry, and even of the English cavalry in Hindostan, are still 
kept tied and shackled at night, in the same way as Xenophon describes to 
have been practised by the Persians. 
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then, (said Xenophon), I will go; since I am the younger of the 
two.” Accordingly, at the head of a select detachment from the 
van and centre of the army, he immediately commenced his flank 
march up the steep ascent to this highest summit. So soon as 
the enemy saw their purpose, they also detached troops on their 
side, hoping to get to the summit first; and the two detachments 
were seen mounting at the same time, each struggling with the 
utmost efforts to get before the other, each being encouraged 
by shouts and clamor from the two armies respectively. 

As Xenophon was riding by the side of his soldiers, cheering 
them on and reminding them that their chance of seeing their 
country and their families all depended upon success in the effort 
before them, a Sikyonian hoplite in the ranks, named Sotéridas, 
said to him, —“ You and I are not on an equal footing, Xenophon. 
You are on horseback; I am painfully struggling up on foot, with 
my shield to carry.” Stung with this taunt, Xenophon sprang 
from his horse, pushed Sotéridas out of his place in the ranks, 
took his shield as well as-his place, and began to march forward 
afoot along with the rest. Though thus weighed down at once’ 
by the shield belonging to an hoplite, and by the heavy cuirass 
of a horseman (who carried no shield), he nevertheless put forth 
all his strength to advance, under such double incumbrance, and 
to continue his incitement to the rest. But the soldiers around 
him were so indignant at the proceeding of Sotéridas, that they 
reproached and even struck him, until they compelled him to 
resume his shield as well as his place in the ranks. Xenophon 
then remounted and ascended the hill on horseback as far as the 
ground permitted; but was obliged again to dismount presently, 
in consequence of the steepness of the uppermost portion. Such 
energetic efforts enabled him and his detachment to reach the 
summit first. As soon as the enemy saw this, they desisted from 
their ascent, and dispersed in all directions; leaving the forward 
march open to the main Grecian army, which Cheirisophus accord- 
ingly conducted safely down into the plain. Here he was rejoined 
by Xenophon on descending from the summit. All found them- 
selves in comfortable quarters, amidst several well-stocked villages 
on the banks of the Tigris. ‘They acquired moreover an addition- 
al booty of large droves of cattle, intercepted when on the point 
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of being transported across the river; where a considerable body 
of horse were seen assembled on the opposite bank.! 

Though here disturbed only by some desultory attacks on the 
part of the Persians, who burnt several of the villages which lay 
in their forward line of march, the Greeks became seriously em- 
barrassed whither to direct their steps ; for on their left flank was 
the Tigris, so deep that their spears found no bottom, — and on 
their right, mountains of exceeding height. As the generals and 
the lochages were taking counsel, a Rhodian soldier came to them 
- with a proposition for transporting the whole army across to the 
other bank of the river by means of inflated skins, which could be 
furnished in abundance by the animals in their possession. But 
this ingenious scheme, in itself feasible, was put out of the ques- 
tion by the view of the Persian cavalry on the opposite bank; 
and as the villages in their front had been burnt, the army had 
no choice except to return back one day’s march to those in which 
they had before halted. Here the generals again deliberated, 
questioning all their prisoners as to the different bearings of the 
country. The road from the south was that in which they had 
already marched from Babylon and Media; that to the west- 
ward, going to Lydia and Ionia, was barred to them by the inter- 
posing Tigris; eastward (they were informed) was the way to 
Ekbatana and Susa; northward, lay the rugged and inhospitable 
mountains of the Karduchians, — fierce freemen who despised the 
Great King, and defied all his efforts te conquer them; having 
once destroyed a Persian invading army of one hundred and 
twenty thousand men. On the other side of Karduchia, however, 
lay the rich Persian satrapy of Armenia, wherein both the Euph- 
rates and the Tigris could be crossed near their sources, and from 
whence could choose their farther course easily towards Greece. 
Like Mysia, Pisidia, and other mountainous regions, Karduchia 
was 4 free territory surrounded on all sides by the dominions of 
the Great King, who reigned only in the cities and on the plains.? 


1 Xen. Anab. iii, 4, 36-49; iii, 5, 3. 

* Xen. Anab. iii, 5; iv, 1,3. Probably the place where the Greeks quit- 
ted the Tigris to strike into the Karduchian mountains, was the neighbor- 
hood of Jezireh ibn Omar, the ancient Bezabde. It is here that farther 
march, up the eastern side of the Tigris, is rendered impracticable by the 
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Determining to fight their way across these difficult mountains 
into Armenia, but refraining from any public announcement, for 
fear that the passes should be occupied beforehand,— the gene- 
rals sacrificed forthwith, in order that they might be ready for 
breaking up at a moment's notice. They then began their march 
a little after midnight, so that seon after daybreak they reached 
the first of the Karduchian mountain-passes, which they found 
undefended. Cheirisophus, with his front division and all the 
light troops, made haste to ascend the pass, and having got over 
the first mountain, descended on the other side to some villages in 
the valley or nooks beneath; while Xenophon with the heavy- 
armed and the baggage, followed at a slower pace, — not reaching 
the villages until dark, as the road was both steep and narrow. 
The Karduchians, taken completely by surprise, abandoned the 
villages as the Greeks approached, and took refuge on the moun- 
tains; leaving to the intruders plenty of provisions, comfortable 
houses, and especially, abundance of copper vessels. At first the 
Greeks were careful to do no damage, trying to invite the natives 
to amicable colloquy. , But none of the latter would come near, 
and at length necessity drove the Greeks to take what was neces- 
sary for refreshment. It was just when Xenophon and the rear 
guard were coming in at night, that some few Karduchians first 
set upon them; by surprise and with considerable success, — so 
that if their numbers had been greater, serious mischief might 
have ensuyed.! | 

Many fires were discovered burning on the mountains, — an 
earnest of resistance during the next day; which satisfied the 
Greek generals that they must lighten the army, in order to 
ensure greater expedition as well as a fuller complement of avail- 
able hands during the coming march. They therefore gave orders 
to burn all the baggage except what was indispensable, and to 
dismiss all the prisoners; planting themselves in a narrow strait, 
through which the army had to pass, in order to see that their 
directions were executed. The women, however, of whom there 


mountains closing in. Here the modern road crosses the Tigris by a bridge, 
from the eastern bank to the western (Koch, Zug der Zehn Tausend, 
p. 72). 

' Xen. Anab. iv, 1, 12. 
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were many with the army, could not be abandoned; and it scems 
farther that a considerable stock of baggage was still retained ;! 
nor could the army make more than slow advance, from the 
narrowness of the road and the harassing attack of the Karduch- 
ians, who were now assembled in considerable numbers. Their 
attack was renewed with double vigor on the ensuing day, when 
the Greeks were forced, from want of provisions, to hasten for- 
ward their march, though in the midst of a terrible siow-storm. 
Both Cheirisophus in the front and Xenophon in the rear, were 
hard pressed by the Karduchian slingers and bowmen ; the latter, 
men of consummate skill, having bows three cubits in length, and 
arrows of more than two cubits, so strong that the Greeks when 
they took them could dart them as javelins. These archers, amidst 
the rugged ground and narrow paths, approached so near and 
drew the bow with such surprising force, resting one extremity of 
it on the ground, that several Greek warriors were mortally 
wounded even through both shield and corslet into the reins, and 
through the brazen helmet into their heads; among them espe- 
cially, two distinguished men, a Lacedemonian named Kleony- 
mus, and an Arcadian named Basias.2 The rear division, more 
roughly handled than the rest, was obliged continually to halt to 
repel the enemy, under all the difficulties of the ground, which 
made it scarcely possible to act against nimble mountaineers. On 
one occasion, however, a body of these latter were entrapped into 
an ambush, driven back with loss, and (what was still more fortu- 
nate) two of their number were made prisoners. 

Thus impeded, Xenophon sent frequent messages entreating 
Cheirisophus to slacken the march of the van division; but in- 
stead of obeying, Cheirisophus only hastened the faster, urging 
Xenophon to follow him. The march of the army became little 
better than a rout, so that the rear division reached the halting- 
place in extreme confusion ; upon which Xenophon proceeded to 
remonstrate with Cheirisophus for prematurely hurrying forward 
and neglecting his comrades behind. But. the other, — pointing 
out to his attention the hill before them, and the steep path 
ascending it, forming their future line of march, which was beset 
with numerous Karduchians, — defended himself by saying that 
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he had hastened forward in hopes of being able to reach this pass 

before the enemy, in which attempt however he had not succeeded.! 

To advance farther on this road appeared hopeless; yet the 
guides declared that no other could be taken. Xenophon then 
bethought him of the two prisoners whom he had just captured, 
and proposed that these two should be questioned also. They 
were accordingly interrogated apart; and the first of them, — 
having persisted in den ying, notwithstanding all menaces, that there 
was any road except that before them, — was put to death under 
the eyes of the second prisoner. This latter, on being then ques- 
tioned, gave more comfortable intelligence; saying that he knew 
of a different road, more circuitous, but easier and practicable 
even for beasts of burden, whereby the pass before them and the 4 
occupying enemy might be turned ; but that there was one parti- 
cular high position commanding the road, which it was necessary 
to master beforehand by surprise, as the Karduchians were al- 
ready on guard there. ‘Two thousand Greeks, having the guide 
bound along with them, were accordingly despatched late in the 
afternoon, to surprise this post by a night-march; while Xenophon, 
in order to distract the attention of the Karduchians in front, 
made a feint of advancing as if about to force the direct pass. As 
soon as he was seen crossing the ravine which led to this moun- 
tain, the Karduchians on the top immediately began to roll down 
vast masses of rock, which bounded and dashed down the road- 
way, in such manner as to render it unapproachable. ‘They con- 
tinued to do this all night, and the Greeks heard the noise of the 
descending masses long after they had returned to their camp for 
supper and rest.2 

Meanwhile the detachment of two thousand, marching by the 
circuitous road, and reaching in the night the elevated position, 
(though there was another above yet more commanding), held by 
the Karduchians, surprised and dispersed them, passing the night 
by their fires. At daybreak, and under favor of a mist, they stole 
silently towards the position occupied by the other Karduchians in 
front of the main Grecian army. . On coming near they suddenly 
sounded their trumpets, shouted aloud, and commenced the attack, - 
which proved completely successful. The defenders, taken un- 
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prepared, fled with little resistance, and scarcely any loss, from 
their activity and knowledge of the country; while Cheirisopbus 
and the main Grecian force, on hearing the trumpet which had 
been previously concerted as the signal, rushed forward and stormed 
the height in front; some along the regular path, others climbing 
up as they could and pulling each other up by means of their 
spears. The two bodies of Greeks thus joined each other on the 
summit, so that the road became open for farther advance. 
Xenophon, however, with the rear guard, marched on the cir- 
cuitous road taken by the two thousand, as the most practicable 
for the baggage animals, whom he placed in the centre of his di- 
vision, — the whole array covering a great length of ground, since 
the road was very narrow. During this interval, the dispersed 
Karduchians had rallied, and reoccupied two or three high peaks, 
commanding the road,— from whence it was necessary to drive 
them. Xenophon’s troops stormed successively these three posi- 
tions, the Karduchians not daring to affront close combat, yet 
making destructive use of their missiles. A Grecian guard was 
- left on the hindermost of the three peaks, until all the baggage 
train should have passed by. But the Karduchians, by a sudden 
and well-timed movement, contrived to surprise this guard, slew 
two out of the three leaders, with several soldiers, and forced the 
rest to jump down the crags as they could, in order to join their 
comrades in the road. Encouraged by such success, the assailants 
pressed nearer to the marching army, occupying a crag over against 
that lofty summit on which Xenophon was posted. As it was within 
speaking distance, he endeavored to open a negotiation with them 
in order to get back the dead bodies of the slain. Tothis demand 
the Karduchians at first acceded, on condition that their villages 
should not be burnt ; but finding their numbers every moment in- 
creasing, they resumed the offensive. When Xenophon with the 
army had begun his descent from the last summit, they hurried 
onward in crowds to occupy it; beginning again to roll down 
masses of rock, and renew their fire of missiles, upon the Greeks. 
Xenophon himself was here in some danger, having been deserted 
by his shield-bearer; but he was rescued by an Arcadian hoplite 
named Eurylochus, who ran to give him the benefit of his own 
shield as a protection for both in the retreat.! 
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After a march thus painful and perilous, the rear division at 
length found themselves in safety among their comrades. in villa- 
ges with well-stocked houses and abundance of corn and wine. So 
eager, however, were Xenophon. and Cheirisophus to obtain the 
bodies of the slain for burial, that they consented to purchase them 
by surrendering the guide, and to march.onward without any guide ; 
-—a heavy sacrifice in this unknown country, attesting their great 
anxiety about the burial} 

For three more days did they struggle and fight their way 
through the narrow and rugged paths of the Karduchian moun- 
tains, beset throughout by these formidable bowmen and slingers ; 
whom they had to dislodge at every difficult turn, and against whom 
their own Kretan bowmen were found inferior, indeed, but still 
highly useful. Their seven days’ march through this country, with 
its free and warlike inhabitants, were days of the utmost fatigue, 
suffering and peril; far more intolerable than anything which they 
had experienced from Tissaphernes and the Persians. Right 
glad were they once more to see a plain, and to find themselves 
near the banks of the river Kentrités, which divided these moun- 
tains from the hillocks and plains of Armenia, — enjoying comfort- 
able quarters in villages, with the satisfaction of talking over past 
miseries.2 

Such were the apprehensions of Karduchian i invasion, that the 
Armenian side of the Kentrités, for a breadth of fifteen miles, was 
unpeopled and destitute of villages.3 But the approach of the 
Greeks having become known to Tiribazus, satrap of Armenia, 
the banks of the river were lined with his cavalry and infantry to 
oppose their passage; a precaution, which if Tissaphernes had 
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taken at the Great Zab at the moment when he perfidiously seized 
Klearchus and his colleagues, the Greeks would hardly have 
reached the northern bank of that river. In the face of such ob- 
stacles, the Greeks, nevertheless, attempted the passage of the 
Kentrités, seeing a regular road on the other side. But the river 
was two hundred feet in breadth (only half the breadth of the 
Zab), above their breasts in depth, extremely rapid, and with a 
bottom full of slippery stones; insomuch that they could not hold 
their shields in the proper position, from the force of the stream, 
while if they lifted the shields above their heads, they were ex- 
posed defenceless to the arrows of the satrap’s troops. After vari- 
ous trials, the passage was found impracticable, and they were 
obliged to resume their encampment on the left bank. To their 
great alarm they saw the Karduchians assembling on the hills in 
their rear, so that their situation, during this day and night, ap- 
peared nearly desperate. In the night, Xenophon had a dream,—. 
the first, which he has told us, since his dream on the terrific night 
after the seizure of the generals, — but on this occasion, of augury 
more unequivocally good. He dreamed that he was bound in 
chains, but that his chains on a sudden dropped:off spontaneously ; 
on the faith of which, he told Cheirisophus at daybreak that he 
had good hopes of preservation; and when the generals offered 
sacrifice, the victims were at once favorable. As the army were 
taking their morning meal, two young Greeks ran to Xenophon 
with the auspicious news that they had accidentally found another 
ford near half a mile up the river, where the water was not even 
up to their middle, and where the rocks came so close on the right 
bank that the enemy’s horse could offer no opposition. Xenophon, 
starting from his meal in delight, immediately offered libations to 
those gods who had revealed both the dream to himself in the 
night, and the unexpected ford afterwards to these youths; two 
revelations which he ascribed to the same gods.! 

Presently they marched in their usual order, Cheirisophus com- 
manding the van and Xenophon the rear, along the river to the 
newly-discovered ford; the enemy marching parallel with them on 
the opposite bank. Having reached the ford, halted, and grounded 
arms, Cheirisophus placed a wreath on his head, took it off again, 
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and then resumed his arms, ordering all the rest to follow his ex- 
ample.! Each lochus (company of one hundred men) was then 
arranged in column or single file, with Cheirisophus himself in the 
centre. Meanwhile the prophets were offering sacrifice to the river. 
So soon as the signs were pronounced to be favorable, all the sol- 
diers shouted the pzean, and all the women joined in chorus with 
their feminine yell. Cheirisophus then at the head of the army, 
entered the river and began to ford it; while Xenophon, with a 
large portion of the rear division, made a feint of hastening back to 
the original ford, as if he were about to attempt the passage there. 
This distracted the attention of the enemy’s horse; who became 
afraid of being attacked on both sides, galloped off to guard the pas- 
sage at the other point, and opposed no serions resistance to Chei- 
risophus. As soon as the latter had reached the other side, and put 
his division into order, he marched up to attack the Armenian in- 
fantry, who were on the high banks a little way above; but this 
infantry, deserted by its cavalry, dispersed without awaiting his 
approach. The handful of Grecian tavalry, attached to the divi- 
sion of Cheirisophus, pursued and took some valuable spoils. 


1 Xen. Anab. iv, 3, 17. 
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I apprehend that the words rdv orégavoy are here to be understood after 
érod0¢ — not the words ra drAa, as Kriiger in his note seems to imagine. 
It is surely incredible, that in the actual situation of the Grecian army, the 
soldiers should be ordered first to disarm, and then to resume their arms, 
I conceive the matter thus :— First, the ordér is given, to ground arms; so 
that the shield is let down and drops upon the ground, sustained by the left 
hand of the soldier upon its upper rim; while the spear, also resting on the 
ground, is sustained by the shield and by the same left hand. The right 
hand of the soldier being thus free, he is ordered first to wreath himself 
(the costume usual in offering sacrifice)—next, to take off his wreath — 
lastly, to resume his arms. 

Probably the operations of wreathing and unwreathing, must here have 
been performed by the soldiers symbolically, or by gesture, raising the 
hand to the head, as if to crown it. For it seems impossible that they 
could have been provided generally with actual wreaths, on the banks of 
the Kentrités, and just after their painful march through the Karduchian 
mountains. Cheirisophus himself, however, had doubtless a real wreath, 
which he put on and took off; so probably had the prophets and certais 
select officiating persons. 
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As soon as Xenophon saw his colleague successfully established 
on the opposite bank, he brought back his detachment to the ford 
over which the baggage and attendants were still passing, and 
proceeded to take precautions against the Karduchians on his own 
side, who were assembling in the rear. He found some difficulty 
in keeping his rear division together, for many of them, in spite of 
ordera, quitted their ranks, and went to look after their mistresses 
or their baggage in the crossing of the water.! The peltasts and 
bowmen, who had gone over with Cheirisophus, but whom that 
general now no longer needed, were directed to hold themselves 
prepared on both flanks of the army crossing, and-to advance a 
little way into the water, in the attitude of men just about to re- 
cross. When Xenophon was left with only the diminished rear- 
guard, the rest having got over,—the Karduchians rushed upon 
him, and began to shoot and sling. But on a sudden, the Grecian 
hoplites charged with their accustomed pean, upon which the Kar-- 
duchians took to flight, — having no arms for close combat on the 
plain. The trumpet now being heard to sound, they ran away 
so much the faster; while this was the signal, according to orders 
before given by Xenophon, for the Greeks to suspend their charge, 
to turn back, and to cross the river as speedily as possible. By 
favor of this able mancuvre, the passage was accomplished by 
the whole army, with little or no loss, about mid-day.2 

They now found themselves in Armenia; a country of even, 
undulating surface, but very high above the level of the sea, and 
extremely cold at the season when they entered it, — December. 
Though the strip of land bordering on Karduchia furnished no 
supplies, one long march brought them to a village, containing 
abundance of provisions, together with a residence of the satrap 
Tiribazus ; after which, in two farther marches, they reached the 
river Teleboas, with many villages on its banks. Here Tiribazus 
himself, appearing with a division of cavalry, sent forward his in- 
terpreter to request a conference with the leaders; which being 
held, it was agreed that the Greeks should proceed unmolested 
through his territory, taking such supplies as they required, — 
but should neither burn nor damage the villages. They accordingly 
advanced onward for three days, computed at fifteen parasangs, o1 
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three pretty full days’ march ; without any hostility from the satrap, 
though he was hovering within less than two miles of them. They 
then found themselves amidst several villages, wherein were regal 
or satrapical residences, with a plentiful stock of bread, meat, wine, 
and all sorts of vegetables. Here, during their nightly bivouac, 
they were overtaken by so heavy a fall of snow, that the generals, 
on the next day, distributed the troops into separate quarters 
among the villages. No enemy appeared near, while the snow 
seemed to forbid any rapid surprise. Yet at night, the scouts re- 
ported that many fires were discernible, together with traces of 
military movements around ; insomuch that the generals thought 
it prudent to put themselves on their guard, and again collected 
the army into one bivouac. Here, in the night, they were over- 
whelmed by a second fall of snow, still heavier than the preceding ;" 
sufficient to cover over the sleeping men and their arms, and to 
benumb the cattle. The men, however, lay warm under the snow 
and were unwilling to rise, until Xenophon himself set the example 
of rising, and employing himself, without his arms, in cutting wood 
and kindling a fire.! Others followed his example, and great com- 
fort was found in rubbing themselves with pork-fat, oil of almonds, 
or of sesame, or turpentine. Having sent out a clever scout named 
Demokrates, who captured a native prisoner, they learned that 
Tiribazus was laying plans to intercept them in a lofty mountain- 
pass, lying farther on in their route; upon which they immediately 
set forth, and by two days of forced march, surprising in their 
way the camp of Tiribazus, got over the difficult pass in safety. 
Three days of additional march brought them to the Euphrates 
river,? — that is, to the eastern branch, now called Murad. They 
found a ford and crossed it, without having the water higher than 
the navel; and they were informed that its sources were not 
far off. 
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Their four days of march, next on the other side of the Kv- 
phrates, were toilsome and distressing in the extreme ; through a 
plain covered with deep anow (in some places six feet deep), and 
at times in the face of a north wind so intolerably chilling and 
piercing, that at length one of the prophets urged the necessity of 
offering sacrifices to Boreas; upon which (says Xenophon!) the 
severity of the wind abated conspicuously, to the evident conscious- 
ness of all. Many of the slaves and beasts of burden, and a few 
even of the soldiers, perished; some had their feet frost-bitten, 
others became blinded by the snow, others again were exhausted 
by hunger. Several of these unhappy men were unavoidably left 
behind ; others lay down to perish, near a warm spring which had 
melted the snow around, from extremity of fatigue and sheer 
wretchedness, though the enemy were close upon the rear. It 
was in vain that Xenophon, who commanded the rear-guard, em- 
ployed his earnest exhortations, prayers, and threats, to induce 
them to move forward. The sufferers, miserable and motionless, 
answered only by entreating him to kill them at once. So greatly 
was the army disorganized by wretchedness, that we hear of one 
case in which a soldier, ordered to carry a disabled comrade, diso- 
beyed the order, and was about to bury him alive? Xenophon 
made a sally, with loud shouts and clatter of spear with shield, in 
which even the exhausted men joined, against the pursuing 
enemy. He was fortunate enough to frighten them away, and 
drive them to take shelter in a neighboring wood. He then left 
the sufferers lying down, with assurance that relief should be sent 
to them on the next day, — and went forward, seeing all along the 
line of march the exhausted soldiers lying on the snow, without 
even the protection of a watch. He and his rear-guard, as well 
-as the rest, were obliged thus to pass the night without either food 
or fire, distributing scouts in the best way the case admitted. 
Meanwhile, Cheirisophus with the van division had got into a vil- 
lage, which they reached so unexpectedly, that they found the wo 
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men fetching water from a fountain outside the wall, and the head- 
man of the village in his house within. This division here ob- 
tained rest and refreshment, and at daybreak some of their soldiers 
were sent to look after the rear. It was with delight that Xeno- 
phon saw them approach, and sent them back to bring up in their 
arms, into the neighboring village, those exhagsted soldiers who 
had been left behind.! 

Repose was now indispensable after the recent sufferings. There 
were several villages near at hand, and the generals, thinking it 
no longer dangerous to divide the army, quartered-the different 
divisions among them according to lot. Polykrates, an Athenian, 
one of the captains in the division of Xenophon, requested his 


- permission to go at once and take posséssion of the village assigned - 


to him, before any of the inhabitants could escape. Accordingly, 
running at speed with a few of the swiftest soldiers, he came upon 
the village so suddenly as to seize the headman, with his newly- 
married daughter, and several young horses intended as a tribute 
for the king. This village, as well as the rest, was found to con- 
sist of houses excavated in the ground (as the Armenian villages 
are at the present day), spacious within, but with a narrow mouth 
like a well, entered by a descending ladder. A separate entrance 
was dug for conveniently admitting the cattle. All of them were 
found amply stocked with live cattle of every kind, wintered upon 
hay; as well as with wheat, barley, vegetables, and a sort of bar- 
_ ley-wine or beer, in tubs, with the grains of barley on the surface. 
Reeds or straws, without any joint in them, were lying near, through 
which they sucked the liquid.2? Xenophon did his utmost to con- 
ciliate the headman (who spoke Persian, and with whom he com- 
municated through the Perso-Grecian interpreter of the army), 
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promising him that not one of his relations should be maltreated, 
and that he should be fully remunerated if he would conduct the 
army safely out of the country, into that of the Chalybes which 
he described as being adjacent. By such treatment the headman 
was won over, promised his aid, and even revealed to the Greeks 
the subterranean cellars wherein the wine was deposited; while 
Xenophon, though he kept him constantly under watch, and placed 
his youthful son as a hostage under the care of Episthenes, yet 
continued to treat him with studied attention and kindness. For 
seven days did the fatigued soldiers remain in these comfortable 
quarters, refreshing themselves and regaining strength. They 
were waited upon by the native youths, with whom they commu- 
nicated by means of signs. The uncommon happiness which all 
of them enjoyed after their recent sufferings, stands depicted in 
the lively details given by Xenophon ; who left here his own ex- 
hausted horse, and took young horses in exchange, for himself and 
the other officers.! | 

After this week of repose, the army resumed its march through 
the snow. The headman, whose house they had replenished as 
well as they could, accompanied Cheirisophus in the van as guide, 
but was not put in chains or under guard ; his son remained as an 
hostage with Episthenes, but his other relations were left unmo- 
lested at home. As they marched for three days without reaching. 
a village, Cheirisophus began to suspect his fidelity, and even be- 
came s0-out of humor, though the man affirmed that there were 
no villages in the track, as to beat him, — yet without tte precau- 
tion of putting him afterwards in fetters. The next night, accord- 
ingly, this headman made his escape; much to the displeasure of 
Xenophon, who severely reproached Cheirisophus, first for his 
harshness, and next for his neglect. This was the only point of 
difference between the two (says Xenophon), during the whole 
march ; a fact very honorable to both, considering the numberless 
difficulties against which they had to contend.’ Episthenes retained 
the headman’s youthful son, carried him home in safety, and be- 
came much attached to him.? 

Condemned thus to march without a guide, they could do no 
petter than march up the course of a river; and thus, from the 
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villages which had proved so cheering and restorative, they pro- 
ceeded seven days’ march al] through snow, up the river Phasis; 
a river not verifiable, but certainly not the same as is commonly 
known under that name by Grecian geographers ; it was one hun- 
dred feet in breadth.! —T'wo more days’ march brought them from 
this river to the foot of a range of mountains ; near a pass occu- 


pied by an armed body of Chalybes, Taochi, and Phasiani. 


Observing the enemy in possession of this lofty ground, Chei- 
risophus halted until all the army came up; in order that the gen- 
erals might take counsel. Here Kleanor began by advising that 
they should storm the pass with no greater delay than was neces- 
sary to refresh the soldiers. But Xenophon suggested that it was 
far better to avoid the loss of life which must thus be incurred, and 
to amuse the enemy by feigned attack, while a detachment should 
be sent by stealth, at night, to ascend the mountain at another 
point and turn the position. “However (continued he, turning to 
Cheirisophus), stealing a march upon the enemy is more your 
trade than mine. For I understand that you, the full citizens and 
peers at Sparta, practise stealing from your boyhood upward ;2 
and that it is held no way base, but even honorable, to steal such 
things as the law does not distinctly forbid. And to the end that 
you may steal with the greatest effect, and take pains to do it in 
secret, the custom is, to flog you if you are found out. Here, then, 
you have an excellent opportunity for displaying your training. 
Take good care that we be not found out in stealing an occupation 
of the mountain now before us; for if we are found out, we shall 
be well beaten. 

« Why, as for that (replied Cheirisophus), you Athenians, also, 
as I learn, are capital hands at stealing the public money, and that 
too in spite of prodigious peril to the thief; nay, your most power- 
ful men steal most of all,——at least, if it be the most powerful 
men among you who are raised to official command. So that this 
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is a time for you to exhibit your training as well as for me te 
exhibit mine.” ! 

We have here an interchange of raillery between the two 
Grecian officers, which is not an uninteresting feature in the his- 
tory of the expedition. The remark of Cheirisophus, especially 
illustrates that which I noted in a former chapter as true both of 
Sparta and Athens®,— the readiness to take bribes, so general in 
individuals clothed with official power; and the readiness, in 
official Athenians, to commit such peculation, in spite of serious 
risk of punishment. Now this chance of punishment proceeded 
altogether from those accusing orators commonly called demagogues, 
and from the popular judicature whom they addressed. The joint 
-working of both greatly abated the evil, yet was incompetent to 
suppress it. Rut according to the pictures commonly drawn of 
Athens, we are instructed to believe that the crying public evil was, 
— too great a license of accusation, and too much judicial trial. As- 
suredly, such was not the cunception of Cheirisophus; nor shall we 
find it borne out by any fair appreciation of the general evidence. 
When the peculation of official persons was thus notorious in spite 
of serious risks, what would it have become if the door had been 
barred to accusing demagogues, and if the numerous popular dikasts 
had been exchanged for a few select judges of the same stamp and 
class as the official men themselves ? 

Enforcing his proposition, Xenophon now informed his colleagues 
that he had just captured a few guides by laying an ambush for 
certain native plunderers who beset the rear; and that these 
guides acquainted him that the mountain was not inaccessible, 
but pastured by goats and oxen. He farther offered himself to 
take command of the marching detachment. But this being 
overruled by Cheirisophus, some of the best among the captains, 
Aristonymus, Aristeas, and Nichomachus, volunteered their ser- 
vices and were accepted.. After refreshing the soldiers, the 
generals marched with the main army near to the foot of the pass, 


Xen. Anab. iv, 6, 16. 

AAAG pévrot, Edn 6 Xetpicogoc, kaya tude rove 'AVHvaiove dxobw Secvor¢ 
elya: kAérrety TQ Onudota, kat pada dvTog detvod Tod xivdbvov TH KAerrovtt, 
kal rove Kpaticroug pévrot uadora, elrep tyiv ol xpartoro: Gpyeww G£ovwrar 
Gore Spa xa? ool éxideixvvadat Tiv ma-detar. 

* See Vol. VII, ch. lxi, >. 401 seg. 
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aml there took up their night-station, making demonstrations of a_ 
purpose to storm it the next morning. But as soon as it was dark, 
Aristonymus and his detachment started, and ascending the moun- 
tain at another point, obtained without resistance a high position 
on the flank of the enemy, who soon, however, saw them and 
despatched a force to keep guard on that side. At daybreak these 
two detachments came to a conflict on the heights, in which the 
Greeks were completely victorious, while Cheirisophus was march 

ing up the pass to attack the main body. His light troops, en 

couraged by seeing this victory of their comrades, hastened on to 
the charge faster than their hoplites could follow. But the enemy 
was so dispirited by seeing themselves turned, that they fled with 
little or no resistance. Though only a few were slain, many threw 
away their light shields of wicker or wood-work, which became 
the prey of the conquerors.! 

Thus masters of the pass, the Greeks descended to the level 
ground on the other side, where they found themselves in some 
villages well-stocked with provisions and comforts; the first in the 
country of the Taochi. Probably they halted here some days; 
for they had seen no villages, either for rest or for refreshment, 
during the last nine days’ march, since leaving those Armenian 
villages in which they had passed a week so eminently restora- 
tive, and which apparently had furnished them with a stock of 
provisions for the onward journey. Such halt gave time to the 
Taochi to carry up their families and provisions into inaccessible 
strongholds, so that the Greeks found no supplies, during five 
days’ march through the territory. Their provisions were com- 
pletely exhausted, when they arrived before one of these strong- 
holds, a rock on which were seen the families and the cattle of 
the Taochi; without houses or fortification, but nearly surrounded 
by a river;so as to leave only one narrow ascent, rendered unap- 
proachable by vast rocks which the defenders hurled or rolled 
from the summit. By an ingenious combination of bravery and 
stratagem, in which some of the captains much distinguished them- 
selves, the Greeks overcame this difficulty, and took the height. 
The scene which then ensued was awful. The Taochian women 
seized their children, flung them over the precipice, and then cast 


= 
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themselves headlong also, followed by the men. Almost every 


4 


soul thus perished, very few surviving to become prisoners. An 
Arcadian captain named /éneas, seeing one of them in a fine 
dress about to precipitate himself with the rest, seized him with a 
view to prevent it. But the man in return grasped him firmly, 
dragged him to the edge of the rock, and leaped down to the 
‘destruction of both. Though scarcely any prisoners were taken, 
however, the Greeks obtained abundance of oxen, asses, and sheep, 
which fully supplied their wants.! 

They now entered into the territory of the Chalybes, which 
they were seven days in passing through. These were the bravest 
warriors whom they had seen-in Asia. Their equipment was a 
spear of fifteen cubits long, with only one end pointed, — a hel- 
met, greaves, stuffed corselet, with a kilt or dependent flaps, — a 
short sword which they employed to cut off the head of a slain 
enemy, displaying the head in sight of their surviving enemies 
with triumphant dance and song. They carried no shield; per- 
haps because the excessive length of the spear required the con- 
stant employment of both hands, — yet they did not shrink from 
meeting the Greeks occasionally in regular, stand-up fight. As 
they had carried off all their provisions into hill-forts, the Greeks 
could obtain no supplies, but lived all the time upon the cattle 
which they had acquired from the Taochi. After seven days of 
march and combat,— the Chalybes perpetually attacking their 
rear,—they reached the river Harpasus (four hundred feet broad), 
where they passed into the territory of the Skythini. It rather 
seems that the territory of the Chalybes was mountainous; that 
of the Skythini was level, and containing villages, wherein they 
remained three days, refreshing themselves, and stocking them- 
selves with provisions.2 

Four days of additional march brought them to a sight, the like 


- of which they had not seen since Opis and Sittaké on the Tigris 


in Babylonia, — a large and flourishing city called Gymnias; an 
earnest of the neighborhood of the sea, of commerce, and of civi- 
lization. ‘The chief of this city received them in a friendly man- 
ner, and furnished them with a guide who engaged to conduct 
them, after five days’ march, to a hill from whence they would 


t Xen. Anab. iv, 7, 2-15. * Xen. Anab. iv, 7, 18. 
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have a view of the sea. This was by no means their nearest 
way to the sea, for the chief of Gymnias wished to send them 
through the territory of some neighbors to whom he was hostile ; 
which territory, as soon as they reached it, the guide desired them 
to burn and destroy. However, the promise was kept, and on 
the fifth day, marching still apparently through the territory of 
the Skythini, they reached the summit of a mountain called Théchés, 
from whence the Euxine Sea was visible. 
An animated shout from the soldiers who formed the van-guard 
_ testified the impressive effect of this Idng-deferred spectacle, as- 
suring as it seemed to do, their safety and their return home. To 
Xenophon and to the rear-guard, — engaged in repelling the at- 
tack of natives who had come forward to revenge the plunder of 
their territory, the shout was unintelligible. They at first im- 
‘agined that the natives had commenced attack in front as well as 
in the rear, and that the van-guard was engaged in battle. “But 
every moment the shout became louder, as fresh men came to the 
summit and gave vent to their feelings; so that Xenophon grew 
anxious, and galloped up to the van with his handful of cavalry to 
see what had happened. As he approached, the voice of the 
overjoyed crowd was heard distinctly crying out, Thalatta, Tha- 
latta (The sea, the sea), and congratulating each other in ecstasy. 
The main body, the rear-guard, the baggage-soldiers driving up 
their horses and cattle before them, became all excited by the 
sound, and hurried up breathless to the summit. The whole army, | 
officers and soldiers, were thus assembled, manifesting their joy- 
ous emotions by tears, embraces, and outpourings of enthusiastic 
sympathy. With spontaneous impulse they heaped up stones to 
decorate the spot by amonument and commemorative trophy ; put- 
tmg on the stones such homely offerings as their means afforded, 
— sticks, hides, and a few of the wicker shields just taken from 
the natives. To the guide, who had performed his engagement 
of bringing them in five days within sight of the sea, their grati- 
tude was unbounded. They presented him with a horse, a silver 
bowl, a. Persian cesttime, and ten darics in money; besides seve- 


1 Diodorus (xiv, 29) calls the mountain X7#vorv —Chenium. He seems 
to have had Xenophcn before him in his brief description of this interest 
ing scene. 
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ral of the soldiers’ rings, which he especially asked for. Thus 
loaded with presents, he left them, having first shown them a 
village wherein they could find quarters,—as well as the road 
which they were to take through the territory of the Makrénes!! 
When they reached the river which divided the land of the 
Makrénes from that of the Skythini, they perceived the former 
assembled in arms on the opposite side to resist their passage. 
The river not being fordable, they cut down some neighboring 
trees to provide the means of crossing. While these Makrones 
were shouting and encouraging each other aloud, a peltast in the 
Grecian army came to Xenophon, saying that he knew their lan- 
guage, and that he believed this to be his country. He had been 
a slave at Athens, exported from home during his boyhood, —he 
had then made his escape (probably during the Peloponnesian 
war, to the garrison of Dekeleia), and afterwards taken military 
service. By this fortunate accident, the generals were enabled to 
open negotiations with the Makrénes, and to assure them that the 
army would do them no harm, desiring nothing more than a free 
passage and a market to buy provisions. ‘The Makrénes, on 
receiving such assurance in their own language from a countzy- 
man, exchanged pledges of friendship with the Greeks, assisted 
them to pass the river, and furnished the best market in their 
power during the three days’ march across their territory.? 
The army now reached the borders of the Kolchians, who were 
found in hostile array, occupying the summit of a considerable 
mountain which formed their frontier. Here Xenophon, having 
marshalled the soldiers for attack, with each lochus (company of 
one hundred men) in single file, instead of marching up the hill in 
phalanx, or continuous front with only a scanty depth, — address 
ed to them the following pithy encouragement, —“ Now, gentle- 
men, these enemies before us are the only impediment that keeps 
us away from reaching the point at which we have been so long 
aiming. We must even eat them raw, if in any way we can do 50.” 
Eighty of these formidable companies of hoplites, each in single 
file, now began to ascend the hill; the peltasts and bowmen being 
partly distributed among them, partly placed on the flanks. Chet- 
risophus and Xenophon, each commanding on one wing, spread 


1 Xen. Anab. iv, 7, 23-27. 4 Xen. Anab. iv, 8, 4-7. 
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their peltasts in such a way as to outflank the Kolchians, who 
accordingly weakened their centre in order to strengthen their 
wings. Hence the Arcadian peltasts and hoplites in the Greek 
centre were enabled to attack and disperse the centre with little 
resistance ; and all the Kolchians presently fled, leaving the Greeks 
in possession of their camp, as well as of several well-stocked 
villages in their rear. Amidst these villages the army remained 
to refresh themselves for several days. It was here that they 
tasted the grateful, but unwholesome honey, which this region 
still continues to produce,— unaware of its peculiar proper- 
ties. Those soldiers who ate little of it were like men greatly 
intoxicated with wine ; those who ate much, were seized with the 
most violent vomiting and diarrhea, lying down like madmen in a 
state of delirium. From this terrible distemper some recovered 
on the ensuing day, others two or three days afterwards. It does 
not appear that any one actually died.! 

Two more days’ march brought them to the sea, at the Greek 
maritime city of ‘Trapezus or Trebizond, founded by the inhabit- 
ants of Simdépé on the coast of the Kolchian territory. Here the 
Trapezuntines received them with kindness and hospitality, send- 
ing them presents of bullocks, barley-meal, and wine. Taking up 
their quarters in some Kolchian villages near the town, they 
now enjoyed, for the first time since leaving Tarsus, a safe and 
undisturbed repose during thirty days, and were enabled to re- 
cover in some degree from the severe hardships which they had 
undergone.. While: the Trapezuntines brought produce for sale 
into the camp, the Greeks provided the means of purchasing it 
by predatory incursions against the Kolchians on the hills. 
Those Kolchians who dwelt under the hills and on the plain 
were ina state of semi-dependence upon Trapezus; so that the 
Trapezuntines mediated on their behalf and prevailed on the 


1 Xen. Anab. iv, 8, 15-22. Most modern travellers_attest the existence, 
in these regions, of honey intoxicating and poisonous, such as Xenophon. 
describes. They point out the Azalea Pontica, as the flower from which 
the bees imbibe this peculiar quality. Professor Koch, however, calls in 
question the existence of any honey thus naturally unwholesome near the 
Black Sea. He states (Zug der Zehn Tausend, p. 111) that after careful 
inquiries he could find no trace of any such. Not contradicting Xenophon, 


he thinks that the honey which the Greeks ate must have been stale or 
tainted. 
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Greeks to leave them unmolested, on condition of a contribution 
of bullocks. 

These bullocks enabled the Greeks to discharge the vow which 
they had made, on the proposition of Xenophon, to Zeus the 
Preserver, during that moment of dismay and despair which 
succeeded immediately on the massacre of their generals by Tis- 
saphernes. To Zeus the Preserver, to Heraklés the Conductor, 
and to various other gods, they offered an abundant sacrifice on 
their mountain camp overhanging the sea; and after the festival 
ensuing, the skins of the victims were given as prizes to com- 
petitors in running, wrestling, boxing, and the pankration. The 
superintendence of such festival games, so fully accordant with 
Grecian usage and highly interesting to the army, was committed 
to a Spartan named Drakontius; a man whose destiny recalls 
that of Patroklus and other Homeric heroes,— for he had been 
exiled as a boy; having unintentionally killed another boy with a 
short sword. Various departures from Grecian custom, however, 
were admitted. The matches took place on the steep and stony 
hill-side overhanging the sea, instead of on a smooth plain; and 
the numerous hard falls of the competitors afforded increased in- 
terest to the by-standers. The captive non-Hellenic boys were 
admitted to run for the prize, since otherwise a boy-race could not 
have been obtained. Lastly, the animation of the scene, as well 
as the ardor of the competitors, was much enhanced by the num- 
ber of their mistresses present.! 


1 Xen. Anab. iv, 8, 23-27. 

A curious and interesting anecdote in Plutarch’s Life of Alexander, (c. 
41) attests how much these Hetere accompanying the soldiers (women for 
the most part free), were esteemed in the Macedonian army, and by Alex- 
ander himself among the rest. A Macedonian of igs named Eurylochus, 
had got himself improperly put ona list of veterans and invalids, who 
were on the point of being sent back from Asia to Europe. The imposition 
was detected, and on being questioned he informed Alexander that he had 
practised it in order to be able to follow a free Hetera named Telesippa, 
who was about to accompany the departing division. “I sympathize with 
your attachment, Eurylochus (replied Alexander); let us see whether we 
cannot prevail upon Telesippa either by persuasion or by presents, since 
she is of free condition, to stay behind” (‘Hyde pév, & Evpitoye, cvvepay- 
rag Evete bpa dt Struc wei9up:y f Adyots 7} dapotc riv Tedcoinnay, émesdqrep 
&& éAevVépac eori). 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER LXX. 


ON THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE RETREAT OF THE TEN THOUSAND, 
AFTER THEY QUITTED THE TIGRIS AND ENTERED THE KARDU- 
CHIAN MOUNTAINS. 


Ir would be injustice to this gallant and long-suffering body of men 
not to present the reader with a minute description of the full le 
- of their stupendous march. Up tothe moment when the Greeks enter 
. Karduchia, the line of march may be indicated upon evidence which, 
though not identifying special halting-places or localities, makes us 
certain that we cannot be far wrong on the whole. But after that 
moment, the evidence gradually disappears, and we are left with 
nothing more than a knowledge of the terminus, the general course, 
and a few. negative conditions. 

Mr. Ainsworth has given, in his Book IV. (Travels in the Track of 
the Ten Thousand, p. 155 seq.) an interesting topographical comment on 
the march through Karduchia, and on the difficulties which the Greeks 
would have to surmount. He has farther shown what may have been 
their probable line of march through Karduchia; but the most impor- 
tant point which he has established here, seems to be the identity of 
the river Kentrités with the Buhtan-Chai, an eastern affluent of the 
Tigris — distinguishing it from the river of Betlis on the west and the 
river Khabur on the south-east, with both of which it had been previ- 
ously confounded (p. 167). The Buhtan-Chai falls into the Tigris at a 
village called Til, and “constitutes at the present day, a natural bar- 
rier between Kurdistan and Armenia” (p. 166). In this identification of 

_ the Kentrités with the Buhtan-Chai, Professor Koch agrees (Zug 
- der Zehn Tausend, p. 78). 

If the Greeks crossed the Kentrités near its confluence with the Ti- 
gris, they would march up its right bank in one day to a situation near 
the modern town of Sert (Mr. Ainsworth thinks), though Xenophon 
takes no notice of the river of Bitlis, which nevertheless they must have 
passed. Their next two days of march, assuming & direction nearly 
north, would carry them (as Xenophon states, iv. 4, 2) beyond the 
sources of the Tigris ; that is, “ beyond the headwaters of the eastern 
tributaries to the Tigris.” 

Three days of additional march brought them to the river ‘Teleboas 

— “of no great size, but beautiful” (iv. 4, 4). There appear sufficient 
reasons to identify this river with the Kara-Su or Black River, which 
flows through the. valley or plain of Mush into the Murad or Eastern 
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Euphrates (Aitsworth, p.172; Ritter, Erdkunde, part x. s. 37. p. 682). 
Though Kinneir (Journey through Asia Minor and Kurdistan, 1818, 
p- 484), Rennell (Illustrations of the Expedition of Cyrus, p. 207) 
and Bell (System of Geography, iv. p. 140) identify it with the Ak-Su 
or river of Mush — this, according to Ainsworth, is only a small tribv- 
tary to the Kara-Su, which is the great river of the plain and district” 

Professor Koch, whose personal researches in and around Armenia 
give to his opinion the highest authority, follows Mr. Ainsworth in 
identifying the Teleboas with the Kara-Su. He supposes, however, 
that the Greeks crossed the Kentrités, not near its confluence with the 
Tigris, but considerably higher up, near the town of Sert or Sort 
From hence he supposes that they marched nearly north-east in the 
modern road from Sert to Bitlis, thus getting round the head or near 
the head of the river called Bitlis-Su, which is one of the eastern afflu- 
ents to the Tigris (falling first into the Buhtan-Chai), and which 
Xenophon took for the Tigris itself. They then marched farther, in a 
line not far distant from the Lake of Van, over the saddle which sepa- 
rates that lake from the lofty mountain Ali-Dagh. This saddle is the 
watershed which separates the affluents to the Tigris from those to the 
Eastern Euphrates, of which latter the Teleboas or Kara-Su is one 
(Koch, Zuch der Zehn Tausend, p. 82-84). 

After the river Teleboas, there seems no one point in the march 
which can be identified with anything approaching to certainty. Nor 
have we any means even of determining the general line of route, 
- apart from specific places, which they followed from the river Tele- 
boas to Trebizond. 

Their first object was to reach and cross the Eastern Euphrates. 
They would of course cross at the nearest point where they could find 
a ford. But how low down its course does the river continue to be 
fordable, in mid-winter, with snow on the ground? Here professor 
Koch differs from Mr. Ainsworth and colonel Chesney. He affirms 
that the river would be fordable a little above its confluence with the 
Tscharbahur, about latitude 89° 8°. According to Mr. Ainsworth, it 
would not be fordable below the confluence with the river of Khanus 
(Khinnis). Koch’s authority, as the most recent and systematic in- 
vestigator of these regions, seems preferable, especially as it puts the 
Greeks nearly in the road now travelled over from Mush to Erzerum, 
which is said to be the only pass over the mountains open throughout 
all the winter, passing by Khinnis and Koili; see Ritter, Erdkunde, x. 
p- 887. Xenophon mentions a warm spring, which the army passed by 
‘ during the third or fourth day after crossing the Euphrates (Anab. iv. 
5,15). Professor Koch believes himself to have identifed this warm 
spring — the only one, as he states (p. 90-93), south of the range of 
mountains called the Bingildagh — in the district called Wardo, near 
the village of Bashkan. " 
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To lay down, with any certainty, the line which the Grecks followed 
from the Euphrates to Trebizond, appears altogether impossible. I 
cannot admit the hypothesis of Mr. Ainsworth, who conducts the army 
across the Araxes to its northern bank, carries them up northward to 
the latitude of Teflis in Georgia, then brings them back again across 
the Harpa Chai (a northern affluent of the Araxes, which he identifies 
with the Harpasus mentioned by Xenophon) and the Araxes itself, to 
Gymnias, which he places near the site of Erzerum. Professor Koch 
(p. 104—108), who dissents with good reason from Mr. Ainsworth, pro 
poses (though with hesitation and uncertainty) a line of his own 
which appears to me open greatly to the same objection as that of Mr. 
Ainsworth. It carries the Greeks too much to the northward of Erze- 
rum, more out of their line of march from the place where they crossed 
the Eastern Euphrates, than can be justified by any probability. The 
Greeks knew well that, in order to get home they must take a westerly 
direction (see Anab. iii. 5, 15). 

Their great and constant purpose would be to make way to the 
westward, as soon as they had crossed the Euphrates; and the 
road from that river, passing near the site of Erzerum to Trebizond, 
would thus coincide, in the main, with their spontaneous tendency. 
They had no motive to go northward of Erzerum, nor ought we to 
suppose it without some proof. I trace out, therefore, a line of march 

much less circuitous; not meaning it to be understood as the real road 
which the army can be proved to have taken, but simply because it 
seems a. possible line, and because it serves as a sort of approximation 
to complete the reader’s idea of the,entire ground travelled over by 
the Ten Thousand. 

Koch hardly makes sufficient account of the overwhelming hardships 
with which the Greeks had to contend, when he states (p. 96) that if 
they had taken a ling as straight, or nearly as straight as was practi- 
cable, they might have marched from the Euphrates to Trebizond in 
sixteen or twenty days, even allowing for the bad time of year. Con- 
sidering that it was mid-winter, in that very high and cold country, 
with deep snow throughout; that they had absolutely no advantages 
or assistance of any kind; that their sick and disabled men, together 
with their arms, were to be carried by the stronger; that there were a 
great many women accompanying them; that they had beasts to drive 
along, carrying baggage and plunder, — the prophet Silanus, for exam- 
ple, having preserved his three thousand darics in coin from the field 
of Kunaxa until his return; that there was much resistance from the 
Chalybes and Taochi; that they had to take provisions where provi- 
sions were discoverable; that even a small stream must have impeded 
them, and probably driven them out of their course to find a ford, — 
considering the intolerable accumulation of these and other hardships, 
we rced not wonder at any degree of slowness in their progress. It 
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rarely happens that modern travellers go over these regions in mid- 
winter; but we may see what travelling is at that season, by the 
dreadful description which Mr. Baillie Fraser gives of his journey from 
Tauris to Erzerum in the month of March (Travels in Koordhisa, 
Letter XV). Mf. Kinneir says (Travels, p. 358) — “ The winters are 
so severe that all communication between Baiburt and the circunjr 
cent villages is cut off for four months in the year, in consequence of 
the depth of the snow.” 

Now if we measure on Kiepert’s map the rectilinear distance, — the 
air-line — from Trebizond to the place where Koch represents the 
Greeks to have crossed the Eastern Euphrates, — we shall find it one 
hundred and seventy English miles. ‘The number of days’ journey- 
marches which Xenophon mentions are fifty-four; even if we include 
the five days of march undertaken from Gymnias (Anab. iv. 7, 20); 
which, properly speaking, were directed against the enemies of the 
governor of Gymnias, more than for the promotion of their retreat. 
In each of those fifty-four days, therefore, they must have made 3.14 
miles of rectilinear progress. This surely is not an unreasonably 
slow progress to suppose, under all the disadvantages of their situ- 
ation; nor does it imply any very great actual departure from the 
straightest line practicable. Indeed Koch himself (in his Introduction, 
p- 4) suggests various embarrassments which must have occurred 02 
the march, but which Xenophon has not distinctly stated. 

The river which Xenophon calls the Harpasus seems to be probably 
the Tchoruk-su, as colonel Chesney and Prof. Koch suppose. At least 
it is difficult to assign any other river with which the Harpasus can be 
identified. 

I cannot hut think it probable that the city which Kenophon calls 
Gymnias (Diodorus, xiv. 29, calls it Gymnasia) was the same as that 
which is now called Gumisch-K hana (Hamilton), Gumush-Kaneh (Als 
worth), Gemisch-Khaneh (Kinneir). “ Gumisch-Khanah (says Mr. 
Hamilton, Travels in Asia Minor, vol.i. ch. xi. p. 168; ch. xiv. p. 234) 
is celebrated as the site of the most ancient and considerable silver 
mines inthe Ottoman dominions.” Both Mr. Kinneir and Mr. Hamil- 
ton passed through Gumisch-Khana on the road from Trebizond 
Erzerum. - 

Now here is not only great similarity of name, and likelihood of sitt- 
ition, — but the existence of the silver mines furnishes a plausible 
explanation of that which would otherwise be very strange ; the exis- 
ence of this “ great, flourishing, inhabited, city,” inland, in the midst 
of such barbarians, — the Chalybes, the Skythini, the Makrines, el 

Mr. Kinneir reached Gumisch-Khana at the end of the third day 
after quitting Trebizond ; the two last days having been very long and 
fatiguing. Mr. Hamilton, who also passed through Gumisch-Khans, 
reached it at the end of two long days. Both these travellers repre 
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sent the road near Gumisch-Khana as extremely difficult. Mr. . 
worth, who “did not himself pass throdgh Gumisch-Khana, tel 
(what is of some importance in this discussion) that it lies in the wi 
road from Erzerum to Trebizond (Travels in Asia Minor, vo 
p- 894). “ The winter-road, which is the longest, passes by Gum 
Khana, and takes the longer portion of valley; all the others 
over the mountain at various points, to the east of the road b: 
mines. But whether going by the mountains or the valley, the x 
teers often go indifferently to the west as far as Ash Kaleh, a: 
other times turn off by the villages of Bey Mausour and Kodjah Bi 
‘where they take to the mountains.” 

Mr. Hamilton makes the distance from Trebizond to Gumish-K 
eighteen hours, or fifty-four calculated post miles; that is, about 
English miles (Appendix to Travels in Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 389) 

Now we are not to suppose that the Greeks marched in any d 
road from Gymnias to Trebizond. On the contrary, the five « 
march which they undertook immediately from Gymnias were 
ducted by a guide sent from that town, who led them over the 1 
tories of people hostile to Gymnias, in order that they might lay v 
the lands (iv. 7,20). What progress they made, during these mar 
towards Trebizond, is altogether doubtful. The guide promised 
on the fifth day he would bring them to a spot from whence they c 
view the sea, and he performed his promise by leading them to the 
of the sacred mountain Théché. 

Théché was a summit (axgor, iv. 7, 25), as might be expected. 
unfortunately it seems impossible to verify the particular summi 
which the interesting scene described by Xenophon took place. 
Ainsworth presumes it to be the mountain called Kop-Dagh ; 
‘whence, however, according to Koch, the sea cannot be ‘Facer 
D’Anville and some other geographers identify it with the ridge c: 
Tekieh-Dagh, to the east of Gumisch-Khana; nearer to the sea 
that place. This mountain, I think, would suit pretty well for the 
rative in respect to position; but Koch and other modern trave 
affirm that it is neither high enough, nor near enough to the se 
permit any such view as that: which Xenophon relates. It stand: 
Kiepert’s map at a distance of full thirty-five English miles from 
sea, the view of which, moreover, seems intercepted by the still hi, 
mountain-chain now called Kolath-Dagh, a portion of the ancient F 
adres, which runs along parallel to the coast. It is to be racolle 
that in the first half of February, the time of Kenophon’s visit, 
highest peaks would certainly be all covered with snow, and there 
very difficult to ascend. 

There is a striking view obtained of the sea from the moun 
called Karakaban. This mountain, more than four thousand feet | 
lies rather above twenty miles from the sea, to the south of Trebiz 
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and immediately north of the still higher chain of Kolath-Dagh. From 
the Kolath-Dagh chain, which runs east and west, there strike out three 
or four parallel ridges to the northward, formed of primitive slate, and 
cut down precipitously so as to leave deep and narrow valleys between. 
On leaving Trebizond, the traveller ascends the hill immediately above 
the town, and then descends into the valley on the other side. His 
road to Karakaban lies partly along the valley, partly along the crest 
of one of the four ridges just mentioned. But throughout all this road, 
the sea is never seen; being hidden by the hills immediately above 
Trebizond. He does not again see the sea until he reaches Karakaban, 
which is sufficiently high to enable him to see over those hills. The 
‘ guides (as I am informed by Dr. Holland, who twice went over the 
spot) point out with great animation this view of the sea, as particu- 
larly deserving of notice. It is enjoyed for a short space while the 
road winds round the mountain, and then again lost. 

Here is a view of the sea at once distant, sudden, impressive, and 
enjoyed from an eminence not too high to be accessible to the Cyreian 
army. In 20 far, it would be suitable to the description of Xenophon. 
Yet again it appears that a person coming to this point from the land- 
side (as Xenophon of course did), would find it in his descending route, 
not in his ascending; and this can hardly be reconciled with the de- 
scription which we read in the Greek historian. Moreover, the subse- 
quent marches which Xenophon mentions after quitting the mountain 
summit Théché, can hardly be reconciled with the supposition that it 
was the same as what is now called Karakaban. It is, indeed, quite 
possible, (as Mr. Hamilton suggests), that Théché may have been a 
peak apart from any road, and that the guide may have conducted the 
soldiers thither for the express purpose of showing the sea, guiding 
them back again into the road afterwards. This increases the diffi- 
culty of identifying the spot. However, the whole region is as yet 
very imperfectly known, and perhaps it is not impossible that there 
may be some particular locality even on Tekiah-Dagh, whence, through 
an accidental gap in the intervening mountains, the sea might become 
visible. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE TEN THOUSAND GREEKS. 


CHAPTER LXXI. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TEN THOUSAND GREEKS, FROM TH 
THAT THEY REACHED TRAPEZUS, TO THEIR JUNCTION 
THE LACEDEMONIAN ARMY IN ASIA MINOR. 


WE now commence a third act in the history of this men 
body of men. After having followed them from Sardis to E 
as mercenaries to procure the throne for Cyrus, — then fro 
naxa to Trapezus as men anxious only for escape, and purc 
their safety by marvellous bravery, endurance, and organi 
we shall now track their proceedings among the Greek c 
on the Euxine and at the Bosphorus of Thrace, succeeded b 
- struggles against the meanness of the Thracian prince Seut 
well as against the treachery and arbitrary harshness of the 

dzmonian commanders Anaxibius and Aristarchus. 

' ‘Trapezus, now Trebizond, where the army had recently 
repose, was a colony from Sindpé, as were also Kerasus an 
tyéra, farther westward; each of them receiving an harn 
governor from the mother-city, and paying to her an annu: 
ute. All these three cities were planted on the narrow s 
land dividing the Euxine from the elevated mountain range 
so closely borders on its southern coast. At Sinopé itself, tl 
stretches out into a defensible peninsula, with a secure barb 
a large breadth of adjacent fertile soil. So tempting a site i 
the Milesians, even before the year 600 B.c., to plant a 

there, and enabled Sinépé to attain much prosperity and — 
Farther westward, not more than a long day’s journey for 
ing vessel from Byzantium, was situated the Megarian col 
Herakleia, in the territory of the Mariandyni. 

The native tenants of this line of coast, upon whom the 
settlers intruded themselves (reckoning from the westward) 
the Bithynian Thracians, the Mariandyni, the Paphlagonia 
Tibaréni, Chalybes, Mosynceki, Drilz, and Kolchians. H 
elsewhere, these natives found the Greek seaports useful, in 
a new value to inland produce, and in furnishing the grea 
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with ornamenta and luxuries to which they would otherwise have 
had no access. The citizens of Herakleia had reduced into de- 
pendence a considerable portion of the neighboring Mariandyni, 
and held them in a relation resembling that of the natives of Estho- 
nia and Livonia to the German colonies in the Baltic. Some of the 
Kolchian villages were also subject, in the same manner, to the 
Trapezuntines ;' and Sinépé doubtless possessed a similar inland 
dominion of greater or less extent. But the principal wealth of 
this important city arose from her navy and maritime commerce ; 
from the rich thunny fishery attached to her promontory ; from the 
olives in her immediate neighborhood, which was a cultivation not 
indigenous, but only naturalized by the Greeks on the seaboard ; 
from the varied produce of the interior, comprising abundant herds 
of cattle, mines of silver, iron, and copper in the neighboring 
mountains, wood for ship-building, as well as for house furniture, 
and native slaves.* The case was similar with the three colonies 
of Sindépé, more to the eastward, — Kotyéra, Kerasus, and Trape- 
zus ; except that the mountains which border on the Euxine, gradu- 
ally approaching nearer and nearer to the shore, left to each of them 
& more confined strip of cultivable land. For these cities the time 
had not yet arrived, to be conquered and absorbed by the inland 
monarchies around them, as Miletus and the cities on the eastern 
coast of Asia Minor had been. The Paphlagonians were at this 
time the only indigenous people in those regions who formed a 
considerable aggregated force, under a prince named Korylas ; a 
prince tributary to Persia, yet half independent, — since he had 
disobeyed the summons of Artaxerxes to come up and help in re- 
pelling Cyrus 3— and now on terms of established alliance with 
Sindpé, though not without secret designs, which he wanted only 
force to execute, against that city.4 The other native tribes to the 
eastward were mountaineers both ruder and more divided; war- 
like on their own heights, but little capable of any aggressive 

combinations. 

Though we are told that Perikles had once despatched a, detach- 
ment of Athenian colonists to Sindpé,5 and had expelled from 
thence the despot Timesilaus, — yet neither that city nor any of 


” Strabo, xii, p. 542; Xen. Anab. iv, 8,24. * Strabo, xii, p. 545, 546 
: Xen. Anab. v, 6, 8. ; 4 Xen. Anab. v, 5, 28 
Plutarch, Perikles, c. 20. 
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ALARM CAUSED BY THE ARMY. 


their neighbors appear to have taken a part in the Peloponr 
war, either for or against Athens ; nor were they among the 
ber of tributaries to Persia. They doubtless were acquainted 
the upward march of Cyrus, which had disturbed all Asia 
probably were not ignorant of the perils and critical state « 
Grecian army. But it was with a feeling of mingled sur 
admiration, apd alarm, that they saw that army descend fro1 
mountainous region, hitherto only recogztized as the abode of 
chians, Makrones, and other analogous tribes, among whon 
perched the mining city of Gymnias. : 

Even after all the losses and extreme sufferings of the re 
the Greeks still numbered, when mustered at Kerasus,! eight 
sand six hundred hoplites, with peltasts or targeteers, bow 
slingers,-etc., making a total of above ten thousand militar; 
sons. Such a force had never before been seen in the Ex 
Considering both the numbers and the now-acquired disciplin 

‘ self-confidence of the Cyreians, even Sindpé herself could 
raised no force capable of meeting them in the field. Yet 
did not belong to any city, nor receive orders from any estab! 
government. They were like those mercenary armies \ 
marched about in Italy during the fourteenth century, unde 
generals called Condottieri, taking service sometimes with onc 
sometimes with another. No one could predict what schemes 
might conceive, or in what manner they might deal with the « 
lished communities on the shores of the Euxine. If we im 
that such an army had suddenly appeared in Sicily, a little 
before the Athenian expedition against Syracuse, it would 
been probably enlisted by Leontini and Katana in their 
against Syracuse. If the inhabitants of Trapezus had wish 
throw off the dominion of Sinépé, — or if Korylas, the Papt 
nian, were meditating war against that city, —— here were fo 
able auxiliaries to second their wishes. Moreover there 
various tempting sites, open to the formation of a new 
which, with so numerous a body of original Greek settlers, 1 


1 Xen. Anab. v, 3,8; v, 7,9, The maximum of the Grecian force, 
mustered at Issus after the junction of those three hundred men w 
serted from Abrokomas, was thirteen thousand nine hundred men. . 
review in Babylonia, three days before the battle of Kunaxa, then 
mustered, however, only twelve thousand nine hundred (Anab. i, 7, 1 
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probably have overtopped Sinopé herself. There was no restrain- 
ing cause to reckon upon, except the general Hellenic sympathies 
and education of the Cyreian army; and what was of not less im- 
portance, the fact that they were not mercenary soldiers by perma- 
nent profession, such as became so formidably multiplied in Greece 
during the next generation, —— but established citizens who had 
come out on a special service under Cyrus, with the full intention, 
after a year of lucrative enterprise, to return to their homes and 
families.! We shall find such gravitation towards home steadily 
eperative throughout the future proceedings of the army. But at 
the moment when they first emerged from the mountains, no one 
could be sure that it would be so. There was ample ground for 
uneasiness among the Euxine Greeks, especially the Sinopians, 
whose supremacy had never before been endangered. 

An undisturbed repose of thirty days enabled the Cyreians to 
recover from their fatigues, to talk over their past dangers, and 
to take pride in the anticipated effect which their unparalleled 
achievement could not fail to produce in Greece. Having dis- 
charged their vows and celebrated their festival to the gods, they 
held an assembly to discuss their future proceedings ; when a Thu- 
rian soldier, named Antileon, exclaimed,—“ Comrades, I am 
already tired of packing up, marching, running, carrying arms, fall- 
ing into line, keeping watch, and fighting. Now that we have the 
sea here before us, I desiré to be relieved from ‘all these toils, to 
sail the rest of the way, and to arrive in Greece outstretched and 


1 Xen. Anab. vi, 2, 8. 

Tov yap orpatiwrdéy of mAeiorot hoav ov omaver Biov éxrcettAcunorec ent 
Tabrny THY uLoVodpopay, GAAd THv Kopov aperiy axovyrec, of uév nal dvdpar 
dyovrec, ol d xat mpocavynAwxétec ypfuara, Kal robTwv Erepoe drodedpaxéres 
matépac kal uArepac, ol d2 Kat réxva xaTadinovrec, O¢ Ypyuata adroi¢ Kryad- 
wevos Hgovreg maALy, dxobovrec nat rode GAXove rode rapa Képy woAaa xat 
Gyada mparrecy, Torodroe atv dvrec éx6Vour ele rev ‘EAAGGa cdleo Sa. 

‘This statement respecting the position of most of the soldiers is more 
authentic, as well as less disparaging, than that of Isokrates (Orat. iv, Pan- 
egyr. s. 170). 

In another oration, composed about fifty years after the Cyreian expe- 
dition, Isokrates notices the large premiums which it ‘had been formerly 
necessary to give to those who brought together mercenary soldiers, over 
_ and above the pay to the soldiers themselves (Isokrates, Orat. v. ad Philipp. 
8.112); as contrasted with the over-multiplication of unemployed merce- 
naries during his own later time (Ibid. s. 142 seg.) 


WISH TO RETURN BY SEA. 


asleep, like Odysseus.” This pithy address being received 
vehement acclamations, and warmly responded to by all, — C 
sophus offered, if the army chose to empower him, to sail fort! 
to Byzantium, where he thought he could obtain from his { 
the Lacedemonian admiral, Anaxibius, sufficient vessels for | 
port. His proposition was gladly accepted ; and he depart 
execute the project. 

. Xenophon then urged upon the army various resolution 
measures, proper for the regulation of affairs during the ab 
of Cheirisophus. The army would be forced to maintain its 
marauding expeditions among the hostile tribes in the moun 
Such expeditions, accordingly, must be put under regulation ; 
ther individual soldiers, nor small companies, must be allow 
go out at pleasure, without giving notice to the generals; 1 
over, the camp must be kept under constant guard and scou 
the event of surprise from a retaliating enemy. It was pr 
also to take the best measures in their power for procuring ve. 
since, after all, Cheirisophus might possibly fail in bringing ar 
quate number. They ought to borrow a few ships of war fror 
Trapezuntines, and detain all the merchant ships which they 
unshipping the rudders, placing the cargoes under guard, and1 
taining the crew during all the time that the ships might b 
quired for transport of the army. Many such merchant 
were often sailing by ;' so that they would thus acquire the n 
of transport, even though Cheirisophus should bring few or 
from Byzantium. Lastly, Xenophon proposed to requir 
Grecian cities to repair and put in order the road along the | 
for a. land-march ; since, perhaps, with all their efforts, it wou 
found impossible to get together a sufficient stock of transpoi 

All the propositions of Xenophon were readily adopted b 
army, except the last. But the mere mention of a renewed 
march excited such universal murmurs of repugnance, that bh 
not venture to put that question to the vote. He took upon 
self, however, to send messages to the Grecian cities, on his 
responsibility ; urging them to repair the roads, in order tha 


1 Xen. Anab. v, 1, 8-13. 

'Opd & éyd whoia mwoAAGKig maparAéovta, etc. This is a forcible 
how extensive was the Grecian commerce with the town and region of 
sis, at the eastern extremity of the Euxine. 
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departure of the army might be facilitated. And he found the 
cities ready enough to carry his wishes into effect, as far as 
Kotyéra.! 

The wisdom of these precautionary suggestions of Xenophon 
soon appeared; for Cheirisophus not only failed in his object, but 
was compelled to stay away for a considerable time. A pente- 
konter (or armed ship with fifty oars) was borrowed from the 
Trapezuntines, and committed to the charge of a Lacedzemonian 
Periockus, named Dexippus, for the purpose of detaining the mer- 
chant vessels passing by. ‘This man having violated his trust, and 
employed the ship to make his own escape out of the Euxine, a 
second was obtained and confided to an Athenian, Polykrates ; 
who brought in successively several merchant vessels. These the 
Greeks did not plunder, but secured the cargoes under adequate 
guard, and only reserved the vessels for transports. It became, 
however, gradually more and more difficult to supply the camp 
with provisions. ‘Though the army was distributed into suitable 
detachments for plundering the Kolchian villages on the hills, and 
seizing cattle and prisoners for sale, yet these expeditions did not 
always succeed; indeed on one occasion, two Grecian lochi or 
companies got entangled in such difficult ground, that they were 
destroyed, toa man. The Kolchians united on the hills in increased 
and menacing numbers, insomuch that a larger guard became 
necessary for the camp; while the Trapezuntines, — tired of the 
protracted stay of.the army, as well as desirous of exempting from 
pillage the natives in their own immediate neighborhood, — con- 
ducted the detachments only to villages alike remote and difficult 
of access. It was in this manner that a large force under Xeno- 
phon himself, attacked the lofty and rugged stronghold of the Drilz, 
—the most warlike nation of mountaineers in the neighborhood 
of the Kuxine ; well armed, and troublesome to Trapezus by their 
incursions. After a difficult march,and attack which Xenophon 
describ 2s in interesting detail, and wherein the Greeks encountered 
no small hazard of ruinous defeat,— they returned in the end 
completely successful, and with a plentiful booty.2 

At length, after long awaiting in vain the reappearance of Chei- 
risophus, increasing scarcity and weariness determined them to 


! Xen. Anab. vy, 1, 15, ® Xen. Anab, y, 2. 


KERASUS. . 


leave Trapezus. A sufficient number of vessels had been co! 
to serve for the transport of the women, of the sick and woi 
and of the baggage: All these were accordingly placed on 
under the command of Philesius and Sophznetus, the two 
generals ; while the remaining army marched by land, along : 
which had been just made good under the representations of : 
phon. In three days they reached Kerasus, another ma 
colony of the Sinopeans, still in the territory called Kok 
there they halted ten days, mustered and numbered the arm 
divided the money acquired by the sale of their prisoners. 
thousand six hundred hoplites, out of a total prabably greate 
eleven thousand, were found still remaining; besides targ 
and various light troops.! 

- During the halt at Kerasus, the declining discipline of the 
became manifest as they approached home. Various acts 9 
Yage occurred, originating now, as afterwards, in the intrign 
treacherous officers. A captain named Klearetus persuad 
company to attempt the plunder of a Kolchian village near | 
sus, which had furnished a friendly market to the Greek 
which rested secure on the faith of peaceful relations. E 
tended to make off separately with the booty in one of the ve 
but his attack was repelled, and he himself slain. The ix 
villagers despatched three elders, as heralds, to remonstrate 
the Grecian authorities ; but. these heralds being seen in K« 
by some of the repulsed plunderers, were slain. A partial t 
then ensued, in which even the magistrates of Kerasus wi 
great danger, and only escaped the pursuing soldiers by ru 


1 Xen. Anab. v, 3,3. Mr. Kinneir (Travels in Asia Minor, p. 32 
many other authors, have naturally presumed from the analogy of 
that the modern town Kerasoun (about long. 38° 40’) corresponds 
‘Kerasus of Xenophon; which Arrian in his Periplus conceives to bi 
tical with what was afterwards called Pharnakia. 

But it is remarked both by Dr. Cramer (Asia Minor, vol. i, p. 2€ 
. by Mr. Hamilton (Travels in Asia Minor, ch. xv, p. 250), that Kera: 
too far from Trebizond to admit of Xenophon having marched w. 
army from the one place to the other in three days; or even in le) 
ten days, in the judgment of Mr. Hamilton. Accordingly Mr. He: 
places the site of the Kerasus of Xenophon much nearer to Tre 
(about long. 39° 20/, as it stands in Kiepert’s map of Asia Minor,) 
river now called the Kerasoun Dere Sa. 
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into the sea. This enormity, though it occurred under the eyes 
of the generals, immediately before their departure from Kerasus, 
remained without inquiry or punishment, from the numbers con- 
cerned in it. 

Between Kerasus and Kotyéra, there was not then (nor is there 
now any regular road.!- This march cost the Cyreian army not 
less than ten days, by an inland track departing from the sea- 
shore, and through the mountains inhabited by the indigenous 
tribes Mosyneki and Chalybes. The latter, celebrated for their 
iron works, were under dependence to the former. As the Mosy- 
neeki refused to grant a friendly passage across their territory, the 
army were compelled to fight their way through it as enemies, 
with the aid of one section of these people themselves ; which al- 
liance was procured for them by the Trapezuntine Timesitheos, 
who was proxenus of the Mosyneeki, and understood their lan- 
guage. The Greeks took the mountain fastnesses of this people, 
and plundered the wooden turrets which formed their abodes. Of 
their peculiar fashions Xenophon gives an interesting description, 
which I have not space to copy.2. The territory of the Tibaréni 
was more easy and accessible. This people met the Greeks with 
presents, and tendered a friendly passage. But the generals at 
first declined the presents, — preferring to treat them as enemies 


? It was not without great difficulty that Mr. Kinneir obtained horses to 
travel from Kotyéra to Kerasoun by land. The aga of the place told him 
that it was madness to think of travelling by land, and ordered a felucca for 
him ; but was at last prevailed on to furnish horses. There seems, indeed, 
to have been no regular or trodden road at all; the hills approach close to 
the sea, and Mr. Kinneir “travelled the whole of the way along the shore 
alternately over a sandy beach and a high wooded bank. The hills at in- 
tervals jutting out into the sea, form capes and numerous little bays along 
the coast; but the nature of the country was still the same, that is to say, 
studded with fine timber, flowers, and groves of cherry trees” (Travels in 
Asia Minor, p. 324). 

Kerasus is the indigenous country of the cherry tree, and the origin of 
its name. 

Professor Koch thinks, that the number of days’ march given by Xeno- 
phon (ten days) between Kerasus and Kotyéra, is more than consists with 
the real distance, even if Kerasus be placed where Mr. Hamilton supposes. 
If the number be correctly stated, he supposes that the GrecEs must hare 
halted somewhere (Zug der Zehn Tausend, p. 115, 116). 

2 Wen. Arab. y, 5, 3. 
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and plunder them ; which im fact they would have done, had they 
not been deterred by inauspicious sacrifices.! 
_ Near Kotyéra, which was situated on the coast of the Tibaréni, 
yet on the borders of Paphlagonia, they remained fovty-five days, 
still awaiting the appearance of Cheirisophus with the transports 
to carry them away by sea. The Sinopian harmost or governor, 
did not permit them to be welcomed in so-friendly a manner as at 
Trapezus. No market was provided for them, nor were their sick 
admitted within the walls. But the fortifications of-the town were 
not so constructed as to resist a Greek force, the like of which had 
never before been seen in those regions. The Greek generals found 
a weak point, made their way in, and took possession of a few 
houses for the accommodation of their sick ; keeping a guard at 
the gate to secure free egress, but doing no farther violence to the 
citizens. They obtained their victuals partly from the Kotyérite 
villages, partly from the neighboring territory of Paphlagonia, 
until at length envoys arrived from Sinépé to remonstrate against 
their proceedings. 

These envoys presented themselves before the assembled soldiers 
in the eamp, when Hekatonymus, the chief and the most eloquent 
among them, began by complimenting the army upon their gallant 
‘exploits and retreat. He then complained of the injury which 
Kotyéra and Sindpé, as the mother city of Kotyéra, had suffered 
at their hands, in violation of common Hellenic kinship. If 
such proceedings were continued, he intimated that Sinépé 
would. be compelled in her own defence to seek alliance with 
the Paphlagonian prince Korylas, or any other barbaric auxil- 
iary who would lend them aid against the Greeks? Xeno- 
phon replied that if the Kotyérites had sustained any damage, it 
‘was owing to their own ill-will and to the Sinépian harmost in the 
place ; that the generals: were under the necessity of procuring 
subsistence for the soldiers, with house-room for the sick, and that 
they had taken nothing more ; that the sick men were lying within 

the town, hut at their own cost, while the other soldiers were all 
encamped without; that they had maintained cordial friendship 
with the Trapezuntines, and requited all their good offices; that 
they sought no enemies except through necessity, being anxious 


1 Xen. Anab. v, 7, 18-25. * Xen. Anab. v, 5, 7-12. 
VOL. Ix. 6* 9Yoc. 
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only again tu reach Greece; and that as for the threat respecting 
Korylas, they knew well enough that that prince was eager to 
become master of the wealthy city of Sinépé, and would speedily 
attempt some such enterprise if he could obtain the Cyreian army 
as his auxiliaries.! 

This judicious reply shamed the colleagues of Hekatonymus so 
much, that they went the length of protesting against what he had 
said, and of affirming that they had come with propositions of sym- 
pathy and friendship to the army, as well as with promises to give 
them an hospitable reception at Sinépé, if they should visit that town 
on their way home. Presents were at once sent to the army by 
the inhabitants of Kotyéra, and a good understanding established. 

Such an interchange of good will with the powerful city of 
Sindpé was an unspeakable advantage to the army, — indeed, an 
essential condition to their power of reaching home. If they con- 
tinued their march by land, it was only through Sinopian guidance 
and mediation that they could obtain or force a passage through 
Paphlagonia ; while for a voyage by sea, there was no chance of 
procuring a sufficient number of vessels except from Sinépé, since 

no news had been received of Cheirisophus. On the other hand, 
that city had also a strong interest in facilitating their transit home- 
ward, and thus removing formidable neighbors for whose ulterior 
purposes there could be no guarantee. After some preliminary 
conversation with the Sinopian envoys, the generals convoked the 
army in assembly, and entreated Hekatonymus and his companions 
to advise them as to the best mode of proceeding westward to the 
Bosphorus. Hekatonymus, after apologizing for the menacing in- 
sinuations of his former speech, and protesting that he had no other 
object in view except to point out the safest and easiest plan of 
route for the army, began to unfold the insuperable difficulties of a 
march through Paphlagonia. The very entrance into the country 
must be achieved through a narrow aperture in the mountains, 
which it was impossible to force if occupied by the enemy. Even 
assuming this difficulty to be surmounted, there were spacious 
plains to be passed over, wherein the Paphlagonian horse, the 
most numerous and bravest in Asia, would be found almost irre- 
sistible. There were also three or four great rivers, which the 


1 Xen. Anab. v, 5, 13-22. 
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army would be unable to pass,—the Thermédén and the Iris,. 
each three hundred feet in breadth,— the Halys, two stadia or 
nearly a quarter of a mile in breadth, — the Parthenius, also very 
considerable. Such an array of obstacles (he affirmed) rendered 
the project of marching through Paphlagonia impracticable; where- 
as the voyage by sea from Kotyéra to Sinépé, and from Sin6pé to. 
Herakleia, was easy ; and the transit from the latter place, either 
by sea to Byzantium, or by land across Thrace, yet easier.! 

Difficulties like these, apparently quite real, were more than 
sufficient to determine the vote of the army, already sick of march- . 
ing and fighting, in favor of the sea-voyage; though there were 
not wanting suspicions of the sincerity of Hekatonymus. But 
Xenophon, in communicating to the latter the decision of the army, 
distinctly apprised him that they would on no account permit 
themselves to be divided ; that they would either depart or remain 
all in a body, and that vessels must be provided sufficient for the 
transport of all. Hekatonymus desired them to send envoys of 
their own to Sindpé to make the necessary arrangements. Three 
envoys were accordingly sent,— Ariston, an Athenian, Kalima- 
’ chus, an Arcadian, and Samolas, an Achwan; the Athenian, proba- 
bly, as possessing the talent of speaking in the Sinopian senate or 
assembly.2 

During the absence of these envoys, the army still continued 
near Kotyéra with a market provided by the town, and with 
traders from Sinépé and Herakleia in the camp. Such soldiers 
as had no money wherewith to purchase, subsisted by pillaging the 
neighboring frontier of Paphlagonia.s But they were receiving 
no pay; every man was living on his own resources; and instead 
of carrying back a handsome purse to Greece, as each soldier had 
hoped when he first took service under Cyrus, there seemed every 
prospect of their returning poorer than’ when they left home. 
Moreover, the army was now moving onward without any definite 
purpose, with increasing dissatisfaction and decreasing discipline ; 
insomuch that Xenophon foresaw the difficulties which would beset 
the responsible commanders when they should come within the 
stricter restraints and obligations of the Grecian world. 


1 Xen. Anab. v, 6, 4—11. ? Xen. Anab. v, 6, 14. 
3 Xen. Anab. v, 6,19; vi, 1, 2. 4 Xen. Anab. vi, 4,8; vi, 2, 4 
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It was these considerations which helped to suggest to him the 
idea of employing the army on some enterprise of conquest and 
colonization in the Euxine itself; an idea highly flattering to his 
personal ambition, especially as the army was of unrivalled effi- 
ciency against an enemy, and no such second force could ever be 
got together in those distant regions. His patriotiam ds a Greek 
was inflamed with the thoughts of procuring for Hellas a new au- 
tonomous city, occupied by a considerable Hellenic population, 
possessing a spacious territory, and exercising dominion over many 
indigenous neighbors. He seems to have thought first of attacking 
and conquering some established non-Hellenic city ; an act which 
his ideas of international morality did not forbid, in a case where 
he had contracted no special convention with the inhabitants, — 
though he (as well as Cheirisophus) strenuously protested against 
doing wrong to any innocent Hellenic community.! He contem- 
plated the employment of the entire force in capturing Phasis or 
some other native city; after which, when the establishment was 
once safely effected, those soldiers who preferred going home to 
remaining as settlers, might do so without emperiling those who 
stayed, and probably with their own purses filled by plunder and 
conquest in the neighborhood. To settle as one of the richest pro- 
prietors and chiefs,— perhaps even the recognized (ikist, like 
Agnon at Amphipolis,—~ of a new Hellenic city such as could 
hardly fail to become rich, powerful, and important, — was a tempt- 
_ ing prospect for one who had now acquired the habits of command. 
Moreover, the sequel will prove, how correctly Xenophon appre- 
ciated the discomfort of leading the army back to Greece without 
pay and without certain employment. 

It was the practice of Xenophon, and the advice of his master 
Sokrates,? in grave and doubtful cases, where the most careful re- 


1 Xen. Anab. v, 6, 15-30; vi, 2, 6; vii, 1, 25, 29. 

Haken and other commentators do injustice to Xenophon when they as- 
cribe to him the design of seizing the Greek city of Kotyéra. 

* Xen. Memorab. i, 1, 8,9. "Edy dé (Sokrates) deity, d uty paddvrag roi 
ely Eduxay ol Seot, uavBaverv G d2 uy OjAa Toig GvOpanog sor, weipdadas 
ds pavrenig napa Tay Seav ruvdaveardar Tode Yeode yap, olg Gv dowv léo, 
onpaivety. 

Compare passages in his Cyropeedia, i, 6,3; De Officio Magistr. Equit. 
ix, 9. 

* The gods (says Euripides, in the Sokratic vein) have given us wisdom 
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flection was at fault, to recur to the mspired authority of a1 
or a prophet, and to offer sacrifice, in full confidence that t) 
would vouchsafe to communicate a special revelation to any 
whom they favoret. Accordingly Xenophon, previous to ar 
munication with the soldiers respecting his new proje 
anxious to ascertain the will of the gods by a special sacrifi 
which he invoked the presence of the Ambrakiot Silan 
chief prophet in the army. This prophet (as I hgve ; 
mentioned), before the battle of Kunaxa, had assured Cyr 
Artaxerxes would not fight for ten days, — and the prophec 
to pass; which made such an impression on Cyrus that 
warded him with the prodigious present of three thousanc 
or ten Attic talents. While others were returning. poor, { 
having contrived to preserve this sum throughout all the ha 
of the retreat, was extremely rich, and anxious only to 
home with his treasure in safety. He heard with strong 
nance the project of remaining in the Euxine, and detern 
traverse it by intrigue. As far as concerned the sacrifices, 
which he offered apart with Kenophon, he was obliged t 
that the indications of the victims were favorable;! Xe 


to understand and appropriate to ourselves the ordinary comforts 
in obscure or untelligible cases, we are enabled to inform ourselves 
ing at the blaze of the fire, or by consulting prophets who underst 
livers of sacrificial victims and the flight of birds. When they hi 
furnished so excellent a provision for life, who but spoilt childre: 
discontented, and ask for more? Yet still human prudence, fall 
conceit, will struggle to be more powerful, and will presume itse 
wiser, than the gods.” 

“A 0’ gor’ dona, kob cagij, ytryvookopev 

El¢ rip BAérovrec, xal kata onddyzvey nriyac 

Mavrete mpoonpaivovoty olwvay r Gro. 

"Ap’ ot rpvgduev, Yeot xaracxeviy Biov 

Aévrog rotabtrny, olowy obx apxet rade ; 

- "AAN’ 4 Hpdvnate Tod Veod puetloy adéverv 
Znret td yatipoy O bv yepoiv xextnpévot 
Aoxotzev elvat dacudver coporepet (Supplices, 211). 
It will be observed that this constant outpouring of special rev: 

through prophets, omens, ete., was (in the view of these Sokratic t! 
an essential part of the divine government; indispensable to sati 
ideas of the benevolence of the gods ; since rational and scientific pr 
was so habitually at fault and unable to fathom the phenomena o: 
ture. 1 Xen. Anab. v, 
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himself being too familiar with the process to be imposed upon: 
But he at the same time tried to create alarm by declaring that a 
nice inspection disclosed evidence of treacherous snares laid for 
Xenophon ; which latter indications he himself began to realize, 
by spreading reports among the army that the Athenian general 
was laying clandestine plans for keeping them away from Greece 
without their own concurrence.! 

Thus prematurely and insidiously divulged, the scheme found 
some supporters, but a far larger number of opponents; especially 
among those officers who were jealous of the ascendency of Xeno- 
phon. Timasion and Thorax employed it as a means of alarming 
the Herakleotic and Sinopian traders in the camp; telling them 
that unless they provided not merely transports, but also pay for 
the soldiers, Xenophon would find means to detain the army in the 
Euxine, and would employ the transports when they arrived, not 
for the homeward voyage, but for his own projects of acquisition 
This news spread so much terror both at Sinédpé and Herakleia, 
that large offers of money were made from both cities to Timasion, 
on condition that he would ensure the departure of the army, as 
soon as the vessels should be assembled at Kotyéra. Accordingly 
these officers, convening an assembly of the soldiers, protested 
against the duplicity of Xenophon in thus preparing momentous 
schemes without any public debate or decision. And Timasion, 
seconded by Thorax, not only strenuously urged the army to return, 
but went so far as to promise to them, on the faith of the assur- 
ances from Herakleia and Sinépé, future pay on a liberal scale, to 
commence from the first new moon after their departure ; together 
with a hospitable reception in his native city of Dardanus on the 
Hellespont, from whence they could make incursions on the rich 
neighboring satrapy of Pharnabazus.2 

It was not, however, until these attacks were 5 repeated from more | 
than one quarter, — until the Achzans Philésius and Lykon had 


' Though Xenophon accounted sacrifice to be an essential preliminary to 
any action of dubious result, and placed great faith in the indications which 
the victims offered, as signs of the future purposes of the gods, — he never- 
theless had very little confidence in the professional prophets. He thought 
them quite capable of gross deceit (See Xen. Cyrop. i, 6, 2,3; compare So 
phokles, Antigone, 1035, 1060; and (dip, Tyrann. 387). 

# Xen. Anab. v, 6, 19-26. 
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loudly accused Xenophon of underhand manceuvring to ch 
army into remaining against their will, — that the latter 
repel the imputation; saying, that all that he had done 
eonsult the gods whether it would be better to lay his proj 
fore the army or to keep it in his own bosom. The encot 
answer of the gods, as conveyed through the victims and t 
even by Silanus himself, proved that the scheme was } 
conceived ; nevertheless, (he remarked) Silanus had begun 
snares for him, realizing by his own proceedings a collater: 
_ eation which he had announced to be visible in the victims. 
(added Xenophon) you had continued as destitute and unpr 
as you were just now,— I should still have looked out for a re 
in the capture of some city which would have enabled such 
as chose, to return at once; while the rest stay behind to 
themselves. But now there is no longer any necessity ; 
Herakleia and Sinépé are sending transports, and Ti 
promises pay to you from the next new moon. Nothing can 
ter; you will go back safely to Greece, and will receive | 
going thither. J desist at once from my scheme, and call uj 
who were favorable to it to desist also. Only let us al 
together until we are on safe ground; and let the man wi 
- behind or runs off, be condemned as a wrong-doer.”! 
Xenophon immediately put this question to the vote, and 
hand was held up in its favor. There was no man more ¢ 
certed with the vote than the prophet Silanus, who loud 
claimed against the injustice of detaining any one desir 
depart. But the soldiers put him down with vehement dis 
bation, threatening that they would assuredly punish him i 
caught him running off. His intrigue against Kenopho 
_ recoiled upon himself, for the moment. But shortly after 
when the army reached Herakleia, he took his opportunity fo 
destine flight, and found his way back to Greece with the 
thousand darics.2. 
- If Silanus gained little by his manoeuvre, Timasion a 
partners gained still less. For so soon as it became know 
the army had taken a formal resolution to go back to Gree 
that Xenophon himself had made the proposition, the Sin 


' Xen. Anab. v, 6, 30-33 * Xen. Anab. v, 6, 34; vi, 
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and the Herakleots felt at their ease. They sent the transport 
vessels, but withheld the money which they had promised to Ti- 
masion and Thorax. Hence these officers were exposed to 
dishonor and peril ; for, having positively engaged to find pay for 
the army, they were now unable to keep their word. So keen 
were their apprehensions, that they came to Xenophon and told 
him that they had altered their views, and that they now thought 
it best to employ the newly-arrived transports in conveying the 
army, not to Greece, but against the town and territory of Phasis 
at the eastern extremity of the Euxine.! Xenophon replied, that 
they might convene the soldiers and make the proposition, if they 
chose ; but that he would have nothing to say to it. To make the 
very proposition themselves, for which they had so much inveighed 
against Xenophon, was impossible without some preparation ; so 
that each of them began individually to sound his captains, and get 
the scheme suggested by them. During this interval, the soldiery 
obtained information of the manceuvre, much to their discontent 
and indignation ; of which Neon (the lieutenant of the absent Chei- 
risophus) took advantage, to throw the whole blame upon Xeno- 
phon ; alleging that it was he who had converted the other officers 
to his original project, and that he intended as soon as the soldiers 
were on shipboard, to convey them fraudulently to Phasis instead 
of to Greece. There was something so plausible in this glaring 
falsehood, which represented Xenophon as the author of the re- 
newed project, once his own, — and something so improbable in the 
fact that the other officers should spontaneously have renounced 
their own strong opinions to take up his, — that we can hardly be 
surprised at the ready credence which Neon’s calumny found 
among the army. Their exasperation against Xenophon became 
so intense, that they collected in fierce groups ; and there was even 
a fear that they would break out into mutinous violence, as they 
had before done against the magistrates of Kerasus. 

Well knowing the danger of such spontaneous and informal as- 
semblages, and the importance of the habitual solemnities of convo- 
cation and arrangement, to ensure either discussion or legitimate 


1 Xen. Anab. v, 6, 36. 
I may here note that this Phasis in the Euxine means the town of that 


name, not the river. 
‘\ 
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defence,! —— Xenophon immediately sent round the herald to 
mon the army into the regular agora, with customary metho 
ceremony. The summons was obeyed with unusual alacrity 
Xenophon then addressed them, — refraining, with equal gen 
ty and prudence, from saying anything about the last propo 
which Timasion and others had made to him. Had he ment 
it, the question would have become one of life and death bet 
him and those other officers. 

“ Soldiers (said he), I understand that there are some men 
calumniating me, as if I were intending to cheat you and carr) 
to Phasis. Hear me, then, in the name of the gods. If I am s) 
to be doing wrong, let me not go from hence unpunished ; b 
on the contrary, my calumniators are proved to be the wrong-c 
deal with them as they deserve. You surely well know wher 
sun rises and where he sets; you know that if a man wish 
reach Greece, he must go westward, — if to the barbaric territ 
he must go eastward. Can any one hope to deceive you o1 
point, and persuade you that the sun rises on thts side, and s¢ 


1 Xen. Anab. v, 7, 1-8. 

*Emeld dé godavero 6 Revogir, idokev abra &¢ TaxtoTa owayayeiv 
ayopay, xat py ddoat ovAAeynvat abrouatoug Kat éxédeve rdv K7puKa ¢ 
Eat &yopar. 

The prudence of Xenophon in convoking the assembly at once is i 
testable. He could not otherwise have hindered the soldiers from g¢ 
together, and exciting one another to action, without any formal 
mons. 

The reader should contrast with this the scene at Athens (descri 
Thucydides, ii, 22; and in Vol. VI, Ch. xlviii, p. 133 of this History 
ing the first year of the Peloponnesian war, and the first invasion of . 
by the Peloponnesians ; when the invaders were at Acharn», within 
of the walls of Athens, burning and destroying the country. In sp 
the most violent excitement among the Athenian people, and the str 
impatience to go out and fight, Perikles steadily refused to calf an ¢ 
bly, for fear that the people should take the resolution of going out. 
what was much more remarkable — the people even in that state of ¢ 

ment though all united within the walls, did not meet in any ini 
assembly, nor come to any resolution, or to any active proceeding ; 
the Cyreians would certainly have done, had they not been convene 
regular assembly. 

The contrast with the Cyreian army here illustrates the extraor 
empire exercised by constitutional forms over the minds of the Atl 
citizens. 
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that? Can any one cheat you into going on shipboard with a wind 
which blows you away from Greece? Suppose even that I put you 
- aboard when there is no wind at all. How am I to force you to 
sail with me against your own consent, — I being only in one ship, 
you in a hundred and more? Imagine, however, that I could even 
succeed in deluding yu to Phasis. When we land there, you will 
know at once that we are not in Greece; and what fate can I then 
expect, — a detected impostor in the midst of ten thousand men 
with arms in their hands? No,—these stories all proceed from 
foolish men, who are jealous of my influence with you ; jealous, too, 
without reason, -—for I neither hinder them from outstripping me 
in your favor, if they can render you greater service,— nor you 
from electing them commanders, if you think fit. Enough of this, 
now ; I challenge any one to come forward and say how it is pos- 
sible either to cheat, or to be cheated, in the manner laid to my 
charge.”! 

Having thus grappled directly with the calumnies of his ene- 
mies, and dissipated them in such manner as doubtless to create a 
reaction in his own favor, Xenophon made use of the opportunity 
to denounce the growing disorders in the army; which he de- 
picted as such that, if no corrective were applied, disgrace and 
contempt must fall upon all. As he paused after this general 
remonstrance, the soldiers loudly called upon him to go into par- 
ticulars ; upon which he proceeded to recall, with lucid and impres- 
sive simplicity, the outrages which had been committed at and near 
Kerasus, — the unauthorized and unprovoked attack made by Kle- 
aretus and his company on a neighboring village which was in 
friendly commerce with the army, — the murder of the three elders 
of the village, who had come as heralds to complain to the generals 
about such wrong, — the mutinous attack made by disorderly sol- 
diers evey upon the magistrates of Kerasus, at the very moment 
when they were remonstrating with the generals on what had oc- 
curred ; exposing these magistrates to the utmost peril, and putting 
the generals themselves to ignominy.2 “ If such are to be our pro- 
ceedings, (continued Xenophon), look you well into what condition 
the army will fall. You, the aggregate body, will no longer be 


' Xen. Anab ¢, 7, 7-11. 2 Xen. Anab. v, 7, 13-26. 
3 Xen. Anab. v, 7, 26-27. El otv raira rotaita Eorat Seacacde ola 4 
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the sovereign authority to make war or peace with whom you 
please ; each individual among you will conduct the army against 
any point which he may choose. And even if men should come to 
you as envoys, either for peace or for other purposes, they may be 
slain by any single enemy; so that you will be debarred from all 
public communications whatever. Next, those whom your univer- 
sal suffrage shall have chosen commanders, will have no authority ; 
while any self-elected general who chooses to give the word, Cast! 
Cast! (i. e. darts or stones), may put to death, without trial, either 
officer or soldier, as it suits him; that is, if he finds you ready to 
obey him, as it happened near Kerasus. Look, now, what these 
self-elected leaders have done for you. The magistrate of Kerasus, 
if he was really guilty of wrong towards you, has been enabled to 
escape with impunity; if he was innocent, he has been obliged to 
‘run away from you, as the only means of avoiding death without 
pretence or trial. Those who stoned the heralds to death, have 
brought matters to such a pass, that you alone, among all Greeks, 
cannot enter the town of Kerasus in safety, unless in commanding 
force; and that we cannot even send in a herald to take up our 
dead (Klearetus and those who were slain in the attack on the 
Kerasuntine village) for burial ; though at first those who had slain 
them in self-defence were anxious to give up the bodies to us. 
For who will take the risk of going in as herald, from those who 
have set the example of putting heralds to death? We generals 
were obliged to entreat the Kerasuntines to bury the bodies 
for us.”! 
Continuing in this emphatic protest against the recent disorders 
and outrages, Xenophon at length succeeded in impressing his 
own sentiment, heartily and unanimously, upon the soldiers. They 


xataoraotc hiv Eorac rig orpatiic. ‘Ypsi¢ ev ol wavrec otk Eseote xipiot,, 
obr’ dvedéoSat réAeuov G Gv BobAnade, obre xaraddcar idia d2 6 BovAdpsvoy 
déec orparevua ep’ bre dy &0éAg. Kav reveg pds tydc lwot npéoBetc, 7) elpi- 
yn¢ deduevor 7 GAA tivog, karaxaivovrec Tobrovuc ol BovAdpuevot, wotHoovoty 
bude Tov A6ywv pi) akaioat Tov mpdc tude lovrwv. "Emeita 02, ots uev ay 
hueic cravrec EAnode Gprovrac, év obdeuig xope toovrav Saree 0 dv éavrody 
EAnrat otparnydv, kal bVéAg Aéyetv, BaAAe, BGAAe, ovrog Eorat ikavoc xa? 
Gpyovra xaraxaiver kal ld:arny dv av tyav b3éAg axptroyv — dv dor ol 
weccuevot abr>, Gonep kal viv tyévero. . 
® Xen. Anab. vy 7, 27-80. 
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passed a vote that the ringleaders of the mutiny at-Kerasus should 
be punished; that if any on> was guilty of similar outrages in fu- 
ture, he should be put upon his trial by the generals, before the 
lochages or captains as judges, and if condemned by them, put to 
death ; and that trial should be had before the same persons, for 
any other wrong committed since the death of Cyrus. A suitable 
religious ceremony was also directed to be performed, at the in- 
s‘ance of Xenophon and the prophets, to purify the army.! 

This speech affords an interesting specimen of the political 
morality universal throughout the Grecian world, though deeper 
and more predominant among its better sections. In the miscella- 
neous aggregate, and temporary society, now mustered at Kotyéra, 
Xenophon insists on the universal suffrage of the whole body, as 
the legitimate sovereign authority for the guidance of every indi- 
vidual will; the decision of the: majority, fairly and formally col- 
lected, as carrying a title to prevail over every dissentient minority ; 
the generals chosen by the majority of votes, as the only persons 
entitled to obedience. This is the cardinal principle to which he 
appeals, as the anchorage of political obligation in the mind of each 
separate man or fraction ; as the condition of all success, all safety, 
and all conjoint action; as the only condition either for punishing 
wrong or protecting right; as indispensable to keep up their sym- 
pathies with the Hellenic communities, and their dignity either as 
soldiers or as citizens. The complete success of his speech proves 
that he knew how to touch the right chord of Grecian feeling. No 
serious acts of individual insubordination occurred afterwards, 
though the army collectively went wrong on more than one occa- 
sion. And what is not less important to notice, — the influence of 
Xenophon himself, after his unreserved and courageous remon- 
strance, seems to have been sensibly augmented, — certainly no 
way diminished. 

The circumstances which immediately followed were indeed 
well calculated to augment it. For it was resolved, on the proposi- 
tion of Xenophon himself? that the generals themselves should be 


' Xen. Anab. v, 7, 34, 35. 

* Xen. Anab. v, 7, 35. 

Ilapa:voivrog dé Zevodayrog, nal Tév pavreav ovufovAevévtun, Edofe Kal 
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tried before the newly-constituted tribunal of the lochages or cap- 
tains, in case any one had complaint to make against them for past 
matters; agreeably to the Athenian habit of subjecting every 
magistrate to a trial of accountability on laying down his office. 
In the course of this investigation, Philesius and Xanthiklés were 
fined twenty mine, to make good an assignable deficiency of that 
amount, in the cargoes of those merchantmen which had been de- 
tained at Trapezus for the transport of the army; Sopheznetua, 
who had the general superintendence of this property, but had been 
negligent in that duty, was fined ten mine. Next, the name of 
Xenophon was put up, when various persons stood forward to ac- 
cuse him of having beaten and ill-used them. As commander of 
the rear-guard, his duty was by far the severest and most difficult, 
especially during the intense cold and deep snow ; since the sick 
and wounded, as well as the laggards and plunderers, all fell under 
his inspection. One man especially was loud in complaints against 
him, and Xenophon questioned him, as to the details of his case, 
before the assembled army. It turned out that he had given him 
blows, because the man, having been intrusted with the task of 
carrying a sick soldier, was about to evade the duty by burying the 
dying man alive.! This interesting debate (given in the Anabasis 
at length) ended by full approbation, on the part of the army, of 
Xenophon’s conduct, accompanied with regret that he had not 
handled the man yet more severely. 

The statements of Xenophon himself give us a vivid idea of 
the internal discipline of the army, even as managed by a discreet 
and well-tempered officer. “I acknowledge (said he to the 
soldiers) to have struck many men for disorderly conduct ; men 
who were content to owe their preservation to your orderly march 
and constant fighting, while they themselves ran about to plun- 
der and enrich themselves at your cost. Had we all acted as they 
did, we should have perished toa man. Sometimes, too, I struck 


In the distribution of chapters as made by the editors, chapter the eighth 
is made to begin at the second &dofe, which seems to me not convenient for 
comprehending the fall sense. I think that the second &doge, as well as the 
first, is connected with the words mapacvotr rog EevodGyror, and ought to 
be.included not only in the same chapter wilt them, but also in the same 
sentence, without an intervening full stop. 

! Xen. Anab. v, 8, 3-12. 
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men who were lagging behind with cold and fatigue, or were — 
stopping the way so as to hinder others from getting forward; I 
struck them with my fist,! in order to save them from the spear 
of the enemy. You yourselves stood by, and saw me; you had 
arms in your hands, yet none of you interfered to prevent me. 
I did it for their good as well as for yours, not from any insolence 
of disposition ; for it was a time when we were all alike suffering 
from: cold, hunger, and fatigue ; whereas I now live comparatively 
well, drink more wine, and pass easy days,— and yet I strike no 
one. You will find that the men who failed most in those times 
of hardship, are now the most outrageous offenders in the army. 
There is Boiskus,? the Thessalian pugilist, who pretended sickness 
during the march, in order to evade the burthen of carrying his 
shield, — and now, as I am informed, he has stripped several citi- 
zens of Kotyéra of their clothes. If (he concluded) the blows which 
I have occasionally given, in cases of necessity, are now brought 
in evidence,—JI call upon those among you also, to whom I 
have rendered aid and protection, to stand up and testify in my 
favor.” 3 

Many individuals responded to this appeal, insomuch that Xeno- 
phon was not merely acquitted, but stood higher than before in the 
opinion of the army. We learn from his defence that for a com- 
manding officer to strike a soldier with his fist, if wanting in duty, 
was not considered improper; at least under such circumstances 
as those of the retreat. But what deserves notice still more, is, 
the extraordinary influence which Xenophon’s powers of speaking 
gave him over the minds of the army. He stood distinguished 
from the other generals, Lacedemonian, Arcadian, Achzan, etc., 


1 Xen. Anab. v, 8,16, Eraca wis, brug pw Aoyyy bd Toy woAeuion 
waiotTo, 

2 The idea that great pugilists were not good soldiers in battle, is as old 
among the Greeks as the Iliad. The unrivalled pugilist of the Homeric 
Grecian army, Epeius, confesses his own inferiority as a soldier (Iliad, xxiii, 
667). 
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by having the power of working on the minds of the soldiers c 
lectively ; and we see that he had the good sense, as well as t! 
spirit, not to shrink from telling them unpleasant truths. In spi 
of such frankness — or rather, partly by means of such frankne: 
— his ascendency as commander not only remained unabated, 
compared with that of the others, but went on increasing. F 
whatever may be said about the flattery of orators as a means | 
influence over the people, — it will be found that though particul 
points may be gained in this way, yet wherever the influence | 
an orator has been steady and long-continued (like that of Pe 
kles! or Demosthenes) it is owing in part to the fact that he h 
an opinion of his own, and is not willing to accommodate himse 
constantly to the prepossessions of his hearers. Without the or 
tory of Xenophon, there would have existed no engine for kindli 
or sustaining the sensus communts of the ten thousand Cyreia 
assembled at Kotyéra, or for keeping up the moral authority | 
the aggregate over the individual members and fractions. T 
other officers could doubtless speak well enough to address shc 
encouragements, or give simple explanations, to the soldiers ; wit 
out this faculty, no man was fit for military command over Greel 
But the oratory of Xenophon was something of a higher ord 
Whoever will study the discourse pronounced by him at Kotyé: 
will perceive a dexterity in dealing with assembled multitudes, : 
a discriminating use sometimes of the plainest and most direct « 
peal, sometimes of indirect insinuation or circuitous transitions 
work round the minds of the hearers, — a command of those fi 
damental political convictions which lay deep in the Grecian mi: 
but were often so overlaid by the fresh impulses arising out 

each successive situation, as to require some positive friction 

draw them out from their latent state-—-lastly, a power of expi 
sion and varied repetition — such as would be naturally impar': 
both by the education and the practice of an intelligent Atheni! 
but would rarely be found in any other Grecian city. The ene!’ 
and judgment displayed by Xenophon in the retreat were dot 
less not less essential to his influence than his power of speaki: 
but in these points we may be sure that other officers were m' 
nearly his eqaals. a, ° 

' See the striking remarks of Thucydides (ii, 65) upon Perikles: 
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The important public proceedings above described not only re- 
stored the influence of Xenophon, but also cleared off a great 
amount of bad feeling, and sensibly abated the bad habits, which 
had grown up in the army. A scene which speedily followed was 
not without effect in promoting cheerful and amicable sympathies. 
The Paphlagonian prince Korylas, weary of the desultory warfare 
carried on between the Greeks and the border inhabitants, sent 
envoys to the Greek camp with presents of horses and fine robes,! 
and with expressions of a wish to conclude peace. The Greek 
generals accepted the presents, and promised to submit the propo- 
sition to the army. But first they entertained the envoys at a ban- 
quet, providing at the same time games and dances, with other 
recreations amusing not only to them but also to the soldiers gener- 
ally. The various dances, warlike and pantomimic, of Thracians, 
Mysians, Ainianes, Magnétes, etc., are described by Xenophon in a 
lively and interesting manner. They were followed on the next 
day by an amicable convention concluded between the army and 
the Paphlagonians.? 

Not long afterwards, — a number of transports, sufficient for the 
whole army, having been assembled from Herakleia and Sindépé, 
——all the soldiers were conveyed by sea to the latter place, pass- 
ing by the mouth of the rivers Thermodon, Iris, and Halys, which 
they would have found impracticable to cross in a land-march 
through Paphlagonia. Having reached Sindpé after a day anda 
night of sailing with a fair wind, they were hospitably received, 
and lodged in the neighboring seaport of Arméné, where the Sino- 
pians sent to them a large present of barley-meal and wine, and 
where they remained for five days. 

It was here that they were joined by Cheirisophus, whose ab- 


1 Xen. Anab. vi, 1,2. éumee rapa rode "EAAnvat npéoBetc, exovrag inaovg 
aal orodAdg Kadde, etc. 

The horses sent were doubtless native Paphiagonian ; the robes sent were 
probably the produce of the looms of Sinépé and Kotyéra; just as the 
Thracian princes used to receive fine woven and metalic fabrics from Ab- 
déra and the other Grecian colonies on their coast —t¢avrad xai Aeia, xal 
4 GAAn Kataoxevn, etc. (Thucyd. ii, 96). From the like industry probably 
proceeded the splendid “regia textilia” and abundance of gold and silver 
vessels, captured by the Roman general Paulus Emilius along with Perseus, 
the last king of Macedonia (Livy, xlv, 33-35) 

* Xen. Anab. vi, 1, 10-14. 
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sence had been. so unexpectedly prolonged. But he came with 
only a single trireme, bringing nothing except a message from 
Anaxibius, the Lacedzmonian admiral in the Bosphorus; who . 
complimented the army, and promised that they should be taken . 
into pay as soon as they were out of the Euxine. The soldiers, 
severely disappointed on seeing him arrive thus empty-handed, be- 
came the more strongly bent on striking some blow to fill their own 
purses before-they reached Greece. Feeling that it was necessary 
to the success of any such project that it should be prepared not 
only skilfully, but secretly, they resolved to elect a single general 
in place of that board of six (or perhaps more) who were still in 
function. Such was now the ascendency of Xenophon, that the 
' general sentiment of the army at once turned towards him; and 
the lochages or captains, communicating to him what was in con- 
templation, intimated to him their own anxious hopes that he would 
not decline the offer. Tempted by so flattering a proposition, he 
hesitated at first what answer he should give. But at length the 
uncertainty of being able to satisfy the exigencies of the army, - 
and the fear of thus compromising the reputation which he had 
already realized, outweighed the opposite inducements. As in 
other cases of doubt, so in this, — he offered sacrifice to Zeus Ba- 
sileus ; and the answer returned by the victims was such as to de- 
termine him to refusal. Accordingly, when the army assembled, 
with predetermination to choose a single chief, and proceeded to 
nominate him,— he respectfully and thankfully declined, on the 
ground that Cheirisophus was a Lacedzmonian, and that he him- 
self was not; adding that he should cheerfully serve under any 
one whom they might name. His excuse, however, was repudiated 
by the army; and especially by the lochages. Several of these 
latter were Arcadians ; and one of them, Agasias, cried out, with 
full sympathy of the soldiers, that if that principle were admitted, 
he, as an Arcadian, ought to resign his command. Finding that 
his former reason was not approved, Xenophon acquainted the 
army that-he had sacrificed,to know whether he ought to accept 
the command, and that the gods had peremptorily forbidden him 
to do so.! 

Cheirisophus was then elected sole commarider, and undertook 
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1 Xen. Anab. vi, 1, 22-31. 
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the duty ; saying that he would have willingly served under 
Xenophon, if the latter had accepted the office, but that it was a 
good thing for Xenophon himself to have declined, — since Dexip- 
pus had already poisoned the mind of Anaxibius against him, 
although he (Cheirisophus) had emphatically contradicted the 
calumnies.! 

On the next day, the army sailed forward,'under the command 
of Cheirisophus, to Herakleia; near which town they were hos- 
pitably entertained, and gratified with a present of meal, wine, and 
bullocks, even greater than they had received at Sinépé. It now 
appeared that Xenophon had acted wisely in declining the sole 
command ; and also that Cheirisophus, though elected commander, 
yet having been very long absent, was not really of so much im- 
portance in the eyes of the soldiers as Xenophon. In the camp 
near Herakleia, the soldiers became impatient that their generals 
(for the habit of looking upon Xenophon as one of them still con- 
tinued) took no measures to procure money for them. ‘The Achzan 
Lykon proposed that they should extort a contribution of no less 
than three thousand staters of Kyzikus (about sixty thousand At- 
tic drachmzx, or ten talents, equal to two thousand three hun- 
dred pounds) from the inhabitants of Herakleia; another man 
immediately outbid this proposition, and proposed that they should 
require ten thousand staters—a full month’s pay for the army. 
It was moved that Cheirisophus and Xenophon should go to the 
Herakleots as envoys with this demand. But both of them indig- 
nantly refused to be concerned in so unjust an extortion from a 
Grecian city which had just received the army kindly, and sent 
handsome presents. Accordingly, Lykon with two Arcadian offi- 
cers undertook the mission, and intimated the demand, not without 
threats in case of non-compliance, to the Herakleots. The latter 
’ replied that they would take it into consideration. But they waited 
only for the departure of the envoys, and then immediately closed 
their gates, manned their walls, and brought in their outlying 
property. 

The project being thus baffled, Lykon and the rest turned their 
displeasure upon Cheirisophus and Xenophon, whom they accused 
of having occasioned its miscarriage. And they now began to 


' Xen. Anah. vi, 1, 32. 
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exclaim that it was disgraceful to the Arcadians and Acheans, 
who formed more than one numerical half of the army and en- 
dured all the toil—to obey as well as to enrich generals from 
other Hellenic cities; especially a single Athenian who furnished 
no contingent to the army. Here again it is remarkable that the 
personal importance of Xenophon caused him to be still regarded 
as a general, though the sole command had been vested, by formal 
vote, in Cheirisophus. So vehement was the dissatisfaction, that 
all the Arcadian and Achzan soldiers in the army, more than four 
thousand and five hundred hoplites in number, renounced the au- 
thority of Cheirisophus, formed themselves into a distinct division, 
and chose ten commanders from out of their own numbers. The 
whole army thus became divided into three portions — first, the 
Arcadians and Achzans; secondly, one thousand and four hundred 
hoplites and seven hundred peltasts, who adhered to Cheiriso- 
phus ; lastly, one thousand seven hundred hoplites, three hundred 
peltasts, and forty horsemen, (all the horsemen in the army) 
attaching- themselves to Xenophon; who however was taking 
measures to sail away individually from Herakleia and quit the 
army altogether, which he would have done ‘had he not been re- 
strained by unfavorable sacrifices.! 

The Arcadian division, departing first, in vessels from Herakleia, 
landed at the harbor of Kalpé; an untenanted promontory of the 
Bithynian or Asiatic Thrace, midway between Herakleia and By- 
zantium. From thence they marched at once into the interior of 
Bithynia, with the view of surprising the villages, and acquiring 
plunder. But through rashness and bad management, they first 
sustained several partial losses, and ultimately became surrounded 
upon an eminence, by a large muster of the indigenous Bithynians 
from all the territory around. They were only rescued from de- 
struction by the unexpected appearance of Xenophon with his 
division ; who- had left Herakleia somewhat later, but heard by 
accident, during their march, of the danger of their comrades. The 
whole army thus became re-assembled at Kalpé, where the Arca 
dians and Acheans, disgusted at the ill-success of their separate 
expedition, again established the old union and the old generals. 
They chose Neon in n place of Cheirisophus, who, — afflicted by 


' Xen. Anab. vi, 2, 11-16. 
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the humiliation put upon him, in having been first named sole com- 
mander and next deposed within a week,— had fallen sick of a 
fever and died. The eld r Arcadian captains farther moved a reso- 
lution, that if any one h-nceforward should propose to separate the 
army into fractions, he -hould be put to death.! 

The locality of Kalyé was well suited for the foundation of a 
colony, which Xenopbon evidently would have been glad to bring 
about, though he took no difect measures tending towards it; while 
the soldiers were so Dent on returning to Greece, and so jealous 
lest Xenophon shov‘d entrap them into remaining, that they almost 
shunned the encampment. It so happened that they were de- 
tained there for stme days without being able to march forth even 
in quest of provisions, because the sacrifices were not favorable. 
Xenophon refused to lead them out, against the warning of the 
sacrifices— alough the army suspected him of a deliberate 
manceuvre fer che purpose of detention. Neon, however, less scru- 
pulous, led out a body of two thousand men who chose to follow 
him, under severe distress for want of provisions. But being sur- 
prised by the native Bithynians, with the aid of some troops of the 
Persian satrap Pharnabazus, he was defeated with the loss of no 
less than five hundred men; a misfortune which Xenophon regards 
as the natural retribution for contempt of the sacrificial warning. 
The dangerous position of Neon with the remainder of the detach- 
ment was rapidly made known at the camp; upon which Xeno- 
phon, unharnessing a waggon-bullock as the only animal near at 
hand, immediately offered sacrifice. On this occasion, the victim 
was at once favorable; so that he led out without delay the greater 
part of the force, to the rescue of the exposed detachment, which 
was brought back in safety to the camp. So bold had the enemy 
become, that in the night the camp was attacked. The Greeks 
were obliged on the next day to retreat into stronger ground, sur- 
rounding themselves with a ditch and palisade. Fortunately a 
vessel arrived from Herakleia, bringing to the camp at Kalpé a 
supply of barley-meal, cattle, and wine ; which restored the spirits 
of the army, enabling them to go forth on the ensuing morning, 
and assume the aggressive against the Bithynians and the troops 
of Pharnabazus. These eo were completely defeated and dis- 
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persed, so that the Greeks returned to their camp at Kalpé in the 
evening, both safe and masters of the country.! 

At Kalpé they remained some timie, awaiting the arrival of Kle- 
ander from Byzantium, who was said to be about to bring vessels 
for their transport. They were now abundantly provided with sup- 
plies, not merely from the undisturbed plunder of the neighboring 
villages, but also from the visits of traders who came with cargoes. 
Indeed the impression — that they were preparing, at the instance 
of Xénophon, to found a new city at Kalpé — became so strong, 
that several of the neighboring native villages sent envoys to ask 
on what terms alliance would be granted to them. At length Kle- 
ander came, but with two triremes only.? 

Kleander was the Lacedsemonian harmost or governor of By- 
zantium. His appearance opens to us a new phase in the eventful 
history of this gallant army, as well as an insight into the state of 
the Grecian world under the Lacedemonian empire. He came 
attended by Dexippus, who had served in the Cyreian army until 
their arrival at Trapezus, and who had there been entrusted with 
an armed vessel for the purpose of detaining transports to convey 
the troops home, but had abused the confidence reposed in him 
by running away with the ship to Byzantium. 

It so happened that at the moment when Kleander arrived, the 
whole army was out on a marauding excursion. Orders had been 
already promulgated, that whatever was captured by every one 
when the whole army was out, should be brought in and dealt with 
as public property; though on days when the army was collec- 
tively at rest, any soldier might go out individually and take to 
himself whatever he could pillage. On the day when Kleander 
arrived, and found the whole army out, some soldiers were just 
coming back with a lot of sheep which they had seized. By right, 
the sheep ought to have been handed into the public store. But 
these soldiers, desirous to appropriate them wrongfully, addressed 
themselves to Dexippus, and promised him a portion if he would 
enable them to retain the rest. Accordingly the latter interfered, 
drove away those who claimed the sheep as public property, and 
denounced them as thieves to Kleander; who desired him to bring 
them before him. Dexippus arrested one of them, a soldwar be 
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longing to the lochus or company of cone of the best friends of 
Xenophon, —the Arcadian Agasias. The latter took the man 
under his protection; while the soldiers around, incensed not less 
at the past than at the present conduct of Dexippus, broke out 
into violent manifestations, called him a traitor and pelted him 
with stones. Such was their wrath that not Dexippus alone, but 
the crew of the triremes also, and even Kleander himself, fled in 
alarm ; in spite of the intervention of Xenophon and the other 
generals, who on the one hand explained to Kleander, that it was 
an established army-order which these soldiers were seeking to 
enforce — and on the other hand controlled the mutineers. But 
the Lacedemonian harmost was so incensed as well by his own 
fright as by the calumnies of Dexippus, that he threatened to sail 
away at once, and proclaim the Cyreian army enemies to Sparta, 
so that every Hellenic city should be interdicted from giving them 
reception.! It was in vain that the generals, well knowing the for- 
midable consequences of such an interdict, entreated him to relent. 
He would consent only on condition that the soldier who had begun 
to throw stones, as well as Agasias the interfering officer, should 
be delivered up to him. This latter demand was especially in- 
sisted upon by Dexippus, who, hating Xenophon, had already tried 
to prejudice Anaxibius against him, and peseved that Agasias had 
acted by his order.? 

The situation became now extremely critical ; since the soldiers 
would not easily be brought to surrender their comrades, — who 
had a perfectly righteous cause, though they had supported it by 
undue violence,—to the vengeance of a traitor like Dexippus. 
‘When the army was convened in assembly, several of them went 
so far as to treat the menace of Kleander with contempt. But 
Xenophon took pains to set them right upon this point. “Soldiers 
(said he), it will be no slight misfortune if Kleander shall depart 
as he threatens to do, in his present temper towards us. We are 
here close upon the cities of Greece ; now the Lacedemonians are 
the imperial power in Greece, and not merely their authorized 
officers, but even each one of their individual citizens, can accom- 
plish what he pleases in the various cities. If then Kleander be- 
gins by shutting us out from Eysatm and next enjoins the Lace- 
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dssmonian harmosts in the other cities to do the same, proclaimin 
us lawless and disobedient to Sparta, — if, besides, the same repre 
sentation should be conveyed to the Lacedzmonian admiral of th 
fieet, Anaxibius, — we shall be hard pressed either to remain or t 
sail away ; for the Lacedzmonians are at present masters, both o: 
land and at sea.! We must not, for the sake of any one or two mer 
suffer the whole army to be excluded from Greece. We must obe 
whatever the Lacedwmonians command, especially as our cities, t 
which we respectively belong, now obey them. As to what cor 
cerns myself, I understand that Dexippus has told Kleander thr 
Agasias would never have taken such a step except by my order. 
Now, if Agasias himself states this, I am ready to exonerate bot 
him and all of you, and to give myself up to any extremity of pu: 
ishment. I maintain too, that any other man whom Kleand 
arraigns, ought in like manner to give himself up for trial, in ord: 
that you collectively may be discharged from the imputation. 
will be hard indeed, if just as we are reaching Greece, we shou 
not only be debarred from the praise and honor which we anti 
pated, but should be degraded even below the level of others, a 
shut: out from the Grecian cities.”2 
Afier this speech from the philo-Laconian Kenophon, — s0 si 
nificant a testimony of the unmeasured ascendency and interferen 
of the Lacedzmonians throughout Greece, — Agasias rose and p1 
claimed, that what he had done was neither under the orders, r 
with the privity, of Xenophon ; that he had acted on a perso! 
impulse of wrath, at seeing his own henest and innocent sold 
dragged away by the traitor Dexippus ; but that he now -willin; 
gave himself up as a victim, to avert from the army the displeasi 
of the Lacedemonians. This generous self-sacrifice, which at : 


1 Xen. Anab. vi, 6, 12, 13. 
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moment promised nothing less than a fatal result to Agasias, was 
accepted by the army ; and the generals conducted both him and 
the soldier whom he had rescued, as prisoners to Kleander. Pre- 
senting himself as the responsible party, Agasias at the same time 
explained to Kleander the infamous behavior of Dexippus to the 
army, and said that towards no one else would he have acted in 
the same manner; while the soldier whom he had rescued and 
who was given up at the same time, also affirmed that he had in- 
terfered merely to prevent Dexippus and some others from over- 
ruling, for their own individual benefit, a proclaimed order of the 
entire army. Kleander, having observed that if Dexippus had 
done what was affirmed, he would be the last to defend him, but 
that no one ought to have been stoned without trial, — desired that 
the persons surrendered might be left for his consideration, and at 
the same time retracted his expressions of displeasure as regarded 
all the others.! 

The generals then retired, leaving Kleander in possession of 
the prisoners, and on the point of taking his dinner. But they 
retired with mournful feelings, and Xenophon presently convened 
the army to propose that a general deputation should be sent to 
Kleander to implore his lenity towards their two comrades. This 
being cordially adopted, Xenophon, at the head of a deputation 
comprising Drakontius, the Spartan, as well as the chief officers, 
addressed an earnest appeal to Kleander, representing that his 
honor had been satisfied with the unconditional surrender of the 
two persons required; that the army, deeply.concerned for two 
meritorious comrades, entreated him now to show mercy and spare 
their lives; that they promised him in return the most implicit 
obedience, and entreated him to take the command of them, in 
order that he might have personal cognizance of their exact disci- 
pline, and compare their worth with thatof Dexippus. Kleander 
was not merely soothed, but completely won over by this address ; 
and said in reply that the conduct of the generals belied altogether 
the representations made to him, (doubtless by Dexippus) that 
they were seeking to alienate the army from the Lacedwmonians. 
He not only restored the two men in his power, but also accepted 
the command of the army, and promised to conduct them back 
into Greece.® 


* Xen. Anah, yi, 6, 22-28. * Xen. Anab. vi, 6, 31-36. 
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The prospects of the army appeared thus greatly improve 
the more so, as Kleander, on entering upon his new functions | 
commander, found the seldiers so cheerful and orderly, that he w: 
highly gratified, and exchanged perzonal tokens of friendship ax 
hospitality with Xenophon. But when sacrifices came to. | 
offered, for beginning the march homeward, the signs were so u 
propitious, for three successive days, that Kleander could not bri: 
himself to brave such auguries at the outset of his career. A 
cordingly, he told the generals, that the gods plainly forbade hi 
and reserved it for them, to conduct the army into Greece; th 
he should therefore sail back to Byzantium, and would receive t 
army in the best way he could, when they reached the Bosphort 
After an interchange of presents with the soldiers, he then depa 
ed with his two triremes.! 

The favorable sentiment now established in the bosom of K 
ander will be found very serviceable hereafter to the Cyreians 
Byzantium ; but they had cause for deeply regretting the unp 

.pitious sacrifices which had deterred him from assuming the act 
command at Kalpé. In the request preferred to him by th 
that he would march as their commander to the Bosphorus, 
may recognize a scheme, and a very well-contrived scheme, 
, Xenophon ; who had beforg desired to leave the army at Herakl 
and who saw plainly that the difficulties of a commander, unless 
were a Lacedzemonian of station and influence, would incre 
with every step of their approach to Greece. Had Kleander 
cepted the command, the soldiers would have been better trea 
while Xenophon himself might either have remained as his advi 
or might have gone home. He probably would have chosen 
latter course. 

Under the command of their own officers, the Cyreians : 
marched from Kalpé across Bithynia to Chrysopolis,? (in the 
ritory of Chalkédon on the Asiatic edge of the Bosphorus, im 
diately opposite to Byzantium, as Scutari now is to Constantino) 
where they remained seven days, turning into money the sl 
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} Xen. Anab. vi, 6, 36, 37. 
? Nearly the same cross march was made by the Athenian general | 


achus, in the eighth year of the Peloponnesian war, after he had los 

triremes by a sudden rise of the water at the mouth of the river Kal 

the territory of Herakleia (Thucyd. iv, 75). 
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and plunder which they had collected. Unhappily for them, the 
Lacedzemonian admiral Anaxibius was now at Byzantium, so that 
their friend Kleander was under his superior command. And 
Pharnabazus, the Persian satrap of the north-western regions of 
Asia Minor, becoming much alarmed lest they should invade his 
satrapy, despatched a private message to Anaxibius; whom he 
prevailed upon, by promise of large presents, to transport the 
army forthwith across to the European side of the Bosphorus.! 
Accordingly, Anaxibius, sending for the generals and the lochages 
across to Byzantium, invited the army to cross, and gave them his 
assurance that as soon as the soldiers should be in Europe, he would 
provide pay for them. The other officers told him that they would 
return with this message and take the sense of the army; but 
Xenophon, on his own account, said that he should not return; that 
he should now retire from the army, and sail away from Byzantium. 
It was only on the pressing instance of Anaxibius that he was in- 
duced to go back to Chrysopolis and conduct the army across ; on 
the understanding that he should depart immediately afterwards. 
Here at Byzantium, he received his first communication from 
the Thracian prince Seuthes ; who sent Medosadés to offer him a 
reward if he would bring the army across. Xenophon replied that 
the army would cross ; that no reward from Seuthes was needful 
to bring about that movement; but that he himself was about to 
depart, leaving the command in other hands. In point of fact, the 
whole army crossed with little delay, landed in Europe, and found 
themselves within the walls of Byzantium.? Xenophon, who had 
~ come along with them, paid a visit shortly afterwards to his friend 
the harmost Kleander, and took leave of him as about to depart 
immediately. But Kleander told him that he must not think of 
departing until the army was out of the city, and that he would be 
held responsible if they stayed. In truth Kleander was very up- 
easy so long as the soldiers were within the walls, and was well 
aware that it might be no easy matter to induce them to go away. 
1 Xen. Anab. yii, 1,2. éupag mpd¢ ’AvatiBiov rdv vatanyov, édeiro dra- 
G:Baca: rd orparevua Ex rH¢ ’Aciag, nal bmioxveiro mavra mtgoew abto Soa 
déor. - 
Compare vii, 2,7, when Anaxibius demanded in vain the fulfilment of 
this promise. 
* Xen. Anab. vii, 1, 5-7. 
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For Anaxibius had practised a gross fraud in promising them pay, 
which he had neither the ability nor the inclination to provide. 
Without handing to them either pay or even means of purchasing 
supplies, he issued orders that they must go forth with arms and 
baggage, and muster outside of the gates, there to be numbered 
for an immediate march ; any one who stayed behind being held 
as punishable. This proclamation was alike unexpected and offen- 
sive to the soldiers, who felt that they had been deluded, and were 
very backward in obeying. Hence Kleander, while urgent with 
Xenophon to defer his departure until he had conducted the army 
outside of the walls, added — “Go forth as if you were about to 
march-along with them; when you are once outside, you may de- 
part as soon as you please.”! Xenophon replied that this matter 
must be settled with Anaxibius, to whom accordingly both of them 
went, and who repeated the same directions, in a manner yet more 
peremptory. Though it was plain to Xenophon that he was here 
making himself a sort of instrument to the fraud which Anaxibius 
had practised upon the army, yet he had no choice but to obey. 
Aceordingly, he as well as the other generals put themselves at 
the head of the troops, who followed, however reluctantly, and 
arrived most of them outside of the gates. Eteonikus (a Lacedax- 
monian officer of consideration, noticed more than once im my last 
‘preceding volume) commanding at the gate, stood cloge to it in 
person ; in order that when all the Cyreians had gone forth, he 
might immediately shut it and fasten it with the bar. 

Anaxibius knew well what he was doing. He fully anticipated 
that-the communication of the final orders would occasion an out- 
break among the Cyreians, and was anxious to defer it until they 
were outside. But when there remained:only the rearmost com- 
panies still in the inside and on their march, all the rest having 
got out —he thought the danger was over, and summoned to him 
the generals and captains, all of whom were probably near the gates 
superintending the march through. It seems that Xenophon, 
having given notice that he intended to depart, did not answer to 
this summons as one of the generals, but remained outside among - 


_—— 
} Xen, Anab. vii, 1, 7-10. ’AAA’ dude (E97), é ye gol ovpBovdeby &ferveiv 
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the soldiers. “Take what supplies you want (said Anaxibius) 
from the neighboring Thracian villages, which are well furnished 
with wheat, barley, and other necessaries. After thus providing 
yourselves, march forward to the Chersonesus, and there Kyniskus 
will give you pay.”! 

This was the first distinct intimation given by Anaxibius that 
he did not intend to perform his promise of finding pay for the sol- 
diers. Who Kyniskus was, we do not know, nor was he probably 
known to the Cyreians; but the march here enjoined was at least 
one hundred and fifty English miles, and might be much longer. 
The route was not indicated, and the generals had to inquire from 
Anaxibins whether they were to go by what was called the Holy 
Mountain (that is, by the shorter line, skirting the northern coast 
of the Propontis), or by a more inland and circuitous road through 
Thrace ; — also whether they were to regard the Thracian prince, 
Seuthes, as a friend or an enemy.” 

Instead of the pay which had been formally promised to them by 
Anaxibius if they would cross over from Asia to Byzantium, the 
Cyreians thus found themselves sent away émpty-handed, to a 
long march,— through another barbarous country, with chance 
supplies to be ravished only by their own efforts, — and at the end 
of it a lot unknown and uncertain; while, had they remained in 
Asia, they would have had at any rate the rich satrapy of Phar- 
nabazus within their reach. To perfidy of dealing was now added 
a brutal ejectment from Byzantium, without even the commonest 
manifestations of hospitality ; contrasting pointedly with the treat- 
ment which the army had recently experienced at Trapezus, Sinépé, 
and Herakleia; where they had been welcomed not only by com- 
pliments on their past achievements, but also by an ample present 
of flour, meat, and wine. Such behavior could not fail to provoke 
the most violent indignation in the bosoms of the soldiery; and 
Anaxibius had therefore delayed giving the order until the last 
sidiers were marching out, thinking that the army would hear 
- nothing of it until the generals came out of the gates to inform 
_ them; so that the gates would be closed, and the walls manned te 
resist any assault from without. But his calculations were not 
realized. Either one of the soldiers passing by heard him give the 


* Xen. Anab, yii, 1, 15. * Xen. Anab. vii. 1. 14 
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order, or one of the captains forming ‘his audience stole away fro1 
the rest, and hastened forward to acquaint his comrades on th 
outside. The bulk of the army, already irritated by the inhospitab) 
way in which they had been thrust out, needed nothing farther | 
inflame them into spontaneous mutiny and aggression. While tk 
generals within (who either took the communication more patient! 
. or at least, looking farther forward, felt that any attempt to rese! 
or resist the ill usage of the Spartan admiral would only make the 
position worse) were discussing with Anaxibius the details of tl 
march just enjoined, the soldiers without, bursting into spontaneo' 
movement, with a simultaneous and fiery impulse, made a rush ba 
to get possession of the gate. But Eteonikus, seeing their mov 
ment, closed it- without a moment's delay, and fastened the b: 
The soldiers on reaching the gate and finding it barred, clamor 
loudly to get it opened, threatened to break it down, and even | 
gan to knock violently against it. Some ran down to the sea-cos 
and made their way into the city round the line of stones at 1 
base of the city wall, which protected it against the sea; while 
rearmost soldiers who had not yet marched out, seeing what v¥ 
passing, and fearful of being cutoff from their comrades, assaul 
the gate from the inside, severed the fastenings with axes, : 
threw it wide open to the army.! All the soldiers then rushed 
and were soon again in Byzantium. 

Nothing could. exceed the terror of the Lacedsemonians as 1 
as of the native Byzantines, when they saw the excited Cyrei 
again within the walls. The town seemed already taken anc 
the point of being plundered. Neither Anaxibius nor Eteoni 
took the smallest means of resistance, nor stayed to brave the 
proach of the soldiers, whose wrath they were fully consciou 
having deserved. Both fled to the citadel — the former first : 
ning to the sea-shore, and jumping‘into a fishing-boat to go thi 
by sea. He even thought the citadel not tenable with its exis 
garrison, and sent over to Chalkédon for a reinforcement. 
niore terrified were the citizens of the town. Every man- ir 

market-place instantly fled; some to their houses, others t 
merchant vessels in the harbor, others to the triremes or shij 
war, which they hauled down to the water, and thus put to se: 


Xen, Anab. vii, 1, 15-17. # Xen. Anab. vii, 1, 18, 1! 
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To the deception and harshness of the Spartan admiral, there 
was thus added a want of precaution in the manner of execution, 
which threatened to prove the utter ruin of Byzantium. For it 
was but too probable that the Cyreian soldiers, under the keen 
sense of recent injury, would satiate their revenge, and reimburse 
themselves for the want of hospitality towards them, without dis- 
tinguishing the Lacedemonian garrison from the Byzantine citi- 
zens; and that too from mere impulse, not merely without orders, 
but in spite of prohibitions, from their generals. Such was the 
aspect of the case, when they became again assembled in a mass 
within the gates; and such would probably have been the reality, 
had Xenophon executed his design of retiring earlier, so as to leave 
the other generals acting without him. Being on the outside along 
with the soldiers, Xenophon felt at once, as soon as he saw the 
gates forced open and the army again within the town, the terrific 
emergency which was impending ; first, the sack of Byzantium, 
— next, horror and antipathy, throughout all Greece, towards the 
Cyreian officers and soldiers indiscriminately, — lastly, unsparing 
retribution inflicted upon all by the power of Sparta. Overwhelmed 
with these anxieties, he rushed into the town along with the mul- 
titude, using every effort to pacify them and bring them into order. 
They on their parts, delighted to see him along with them, and 
conscious of their own for¢e, were eager to excite him to the same 
pitch as themselves, and to prevail on him to second and methodize 
their present triumph. “ Now is your time, Xenophon, (they ex- 
claimed), to make yourself a man. You have here a city, — you 
have triremes, — you have money, — you have plenty of soldiers. 
Now then, if you choose, you can enrich us; and we in return can 
make you powerful.” — “You speak well (replied he) ; I shall do 
as you propose ; but if you want to accomplish anything, you must 
fall into military array forthwith.” He knew that this was the first 
condition of returning to anything like tranquillity ; and by great 
good fortune,.the space called the Thrakion, immediately adjoining 
the gate inside, was level, open, and clear of houses; presenting 
an excellent place of arms or locality for a review. The whole 
army, — partly from their long military practice, — partly under 
the impression that Xenophon was really about to second their 
wishes and direct some aggressive operation, — threw themselves 
almost of their own accord into regular array on the Thrakior. ; 
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the hoplites eight deep, the peltasts on each flank. It was in 
position that Xenophon addressed them as follows : — 

“Soldiers! I am not surprised that you are incensed, and t 
you think yourselves scandalously cheated and ill-used. But if 
give way to our wrath, if we punish these Lacedemonians n 
before us for their treachery, and plunder this innocent city, 
reflect what will be the consequence. We shall stand ane 
forthwith as enemies to the Lacedwmonians and their allies ; 
what sort of a war that will be, those who have witnessed and * v 
still recolléct recent matters of history, may easily fancy. | 
Athenians entered into the war against Sparta with a power 
army and fleet, an abundant revenue, and numefous tributary ci: 
in Asia as well as Europe,— among them this very Byzanti 
in which we now stand. We have been vanquished in the 1: 
that all of you know. And what then will be the fate of 
soldiers, when we shall have as united enemies, Sparta with all | 
old allies and Athens besides,——Tissaphernes and the barb) 
_ forces on the coast, — and most of all, the Great King whom » 
marched up to dethrone and slay, if we were able? Is any 11 
fool enough to think that we have a chance of making head aga | 
so many combined enemies? Let us not plunge madly into | 
honor and ruin, nor incur the enmity of our own fathers and frie | 
who are in the cities which will take arms against us,— and | 
take arms justly, if we, who abstained from seizing any barb . 
city, even when we were in force sufficient, shall nevertheless | 
plunder the first Grecian city into which we have been admi | 
As far as I am concerned, may I be buried ten thousand fatl : 
deep in the earth, rather than see you do such things; a! 
exhort you, too, as Greeks, to obey the leaders of Greece. 
deavor, while thus obedient, to obtain your just rights; but if 
should fail in this, rather submit to injustice than cut yourselve 
from the Grecian world. Send to inform Anaxibius that we 
entered the city, not with a view to commit any violence, bi 
the hope, if possible, of obtaining from him the advantages v 
he promised us. If we fail, we shall at least prove to him th: 
quit the city, not under his fraudulent manceuvres, but unde 
own sense of the duty: of obedience.”! 
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This speech completely arrested the impetuous impulse of the 
army, brought them to a true sense of their situation, and induced 
them to adopt the proposition of Xenophon. They remained un- 
moved in their position on the Thrakion, while three of the captains 
were sent to communicate with Anaxibius. While they were thus 

‘waiting, a Theban named Kosratadas approached, who had once 
commanded in Byzantium under the Lacedsmonians, during the 
previous war. He had now become a sort of professional Condot- 
tiero or general, looking out for an army to command, whereve: 
he could find one, and offering his services to any city which woulé 
engage him. He addressed the assembled Cyreians, and offered, 

if they would accept him for their general, to conduct them against 
the Delta of Thrace (the space included between the north-west 
corner of the Propontis and the south-west corner of the Euxine), 
which he asserted to be a rich territory presenting great opportu- 
nity to plunder; he farther promised to furnish them with ample 
subsistence during the march. Presently the envoys returned, 
bearing fhe reply of Anaxibius, who received the message favor- 
ably, promising that not only the army should have no cause to 
regret their obedience, but that he would both report their good 
conduct to the authorities at home, and do everything in his own 
power to promote their comfort.! He said nothing farther about 
taking them into pay ; that delusion having now answered its pur- 
pose. The soldiers, on hearing his communication, adopted a 
resolution to accept Kceratadas as their future commander, and 
then marched out of the town. As soon as they were on the out- 
side, Anaxibius, not content with closing the gates against them, 
made public proclamation that if any one of them were found in 
the town, he should be sold forthwith into slavery. 

There are few cases throughout Grecian history in which an. 
able discourse has been the means of averting so much evil, as 
was averted by this speech of Xenophon to the army in Byzan- 
tium. Nor did he ever, throughout the whole period of his 
command, render to them a more signal service. The migerable 
consequences, which would have ensued, had the army persisted 
in their aggressive impulse, — first, to the citizens of the town, 
ultimately to themselves, while Anaxibius, the only guilty person, 


— 


1 Xen. Anab. viii, 1, 32-35. 
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had the means of escaping by sea, even under the worst circum 
stances, — are .stated by Xenophon rather under than above th 
reality. At the same time no orator ever undertook a more diff 
cult case, or achieved a fuller triumph over unpromising condition: 
If we consider the feelings and position of the army at the instan 
of their breaking into the town, we shall be astonished that an 
commander could have arrested their movements. Though fres 
from all the glory of their retreat, they had been first treacherous] 
entrapped over from Asia, next roughly ejected, by Anaxibiu: 
and although it may be said truly that the citizens of Byzantiw: 
had no concern either in the one or the other, yet little heed i 
commonly taken, in military operations, to the distinction betwee: 
garrison and citizens in an assailed town. Having arms in the’ 
hands, with consciousness of force arising out of their exploits . 
Asia, the Cyreians were at the same time inflamed by the opp | 
tunity both of avenging a gross recent injury, and enriching the | 
selves in the process of execution; to which we may add, t | 
excitement of that rush whereby they had obtained the reént | 
and the farther fact, that without the gates they had nothing | 
expect except poor, hard, uninviting service in Thrace. W | 
soldiers already possessed by an overpowering impulse of t | 
nature, what chance was there that a retiring general, on the po 
of quitting the army, could so work upon their minds as to ind : 
them to renounce the prey before them? Xenophon had noth , 
to invoke except distant considerations, partly of Hellenic re 
tation, chiefly of prudence ; considerations indeed of unquestion: | 
reality and prodigious magnitude, yet belonging all to a distant. 
ture, and therefore of little comparative force, except when set fi 
in magnified characters by the orator. How powerfully he wor - 
upon the minds of his hearers, so as to draw forth these far-remc | 
dangers from the cloud of present sentiment by which they 1 
overlaid, — how skilfully he employed in illustration the exai 
of his own native city, — will be seen by all who study his ep 
Never did his Athenian accomplishments, —his talent for gi. 
words to important thoughts, — his promptitude in seiznga’ i 
ent situation and managing the sentiments of an impetuousn 
tude,— appear to greater advantage than when he was | 
suddenly called forth to meet a terrible emergency. His. 
established reputation and the habit of obeying his orders, 
VOL, IX. l1loc 
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doubtless essential conditions of success. But none of his cols 
leagues in command would have been able to accomplish the like 
memorable change on the minds of the soldiers, or to procure obe- 
dience for any simple authoritative restraint ; nay, it is probable, 
that‘if Xenophon had not been at hand, the other generals would 
have followed the passionate movement, even though they had 
been reluctant, —— from simple inability to repress it.' Again, — 
yhatever might have been the accomplishments of Xenophon, it is 
certain that even he would not have been able to work upon the 
minds of these excited soldiers, had they not been Greeks and citi- 
gens as well as soldiers,—bred in Hellenic sympathies and 
accustomed to Hellenic order, with authority operating in part 
through voice and persuasion, and not through the Persian whip 
and instruments of torture. The memorable discourse on the Thra- 
kion at Byzantium illustrates the working of that persuasive agency 
which formed one of the permanent forces and conspicuous charms 
of Hellenism. It teaches us that if the orator could sometimes 
accuse innocent defendants and pervert well-disposed assemblies, 
—-a part of the case which historians of Greece often present as 
if it were the whole, — he could also, and that in the most trying 
emergencies, combat the strongest force of present passien, and 
bring into vivid presence the half-obscured lineaments of long- 
sighted reason and duty. 

After conducting the army out of the city, Kenophon sent, 
through Kleander, a message to Anaxibius, requesting that he 
himself might be allowed to come in again singly, in order to take 

his departure.-by sea. His request was granted, though not with-" 
out much difficulty ; upon which he took leave of the army, under 
the strongest expressions of affection and gratitude on their part,? 
and went into Byzantium along with Kleander ; while on the next 
day Kosratadas came to assume the command according to agree- 
ment, bringing with him a prophet, and beasts to be offered in 


1 So Tacitus says about the Roman general Spurinna (governor of Pla- 
centia for Otho against Vitellius), and his mutinous army who marched out 
. to fight the Vitellian generals against his strenuous remonstrance —“ Fit _ 
temeritatis aliene comes Spurinna, primo coactus, mox velle simulans, quo 
plus auctoritatis inesset consiliis, si seditio mitesceret ”( Taci: us, Hist. ii, 
18). 

* Xen. Anab. vii, 6, 38. 
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sacrifice. There followed in his train twenty men carrying sa 
of barley-meal, twenty more with jars of wine, three bearing oliv 
and one man with a bundle of garlic and onions. All these p 
visions being.laid down, Koeratadas proceeded to offer sacrifice, 
@ preliminary to the distribution of them among the soldiers. ( 
the first day, the sacrifices being unfavorable, no distribution ta 
place; on the second day, Kceratadas was standing with the wre: 

‘on his head at the altar, and with the victims beside him, abou: 
renew his sacrifice, — when Timasion and the other officers int: 
fered, desired him to abstain, and dismissed him from the cc: 
mand. Perhaps the first unfavorable sacrifices may have pai! 
impelled them io this proceeding. But the main reason was, ; 
scanty store, inadequate even to one day’s subsistence for the ar : 
brought by Kosratadas,—and the obvious insufficiency of 
means.! 7 

On the departure of Koeratadas, the army marched to tak« 
its quarters in some Thracian villages not far from Byzant . 
under its former officers; who however could not agree as to { 
future order of march. Klefnor and Phryniskus, who had 
ceived presents from Seuthes, urged the expediency of accey 
the service of that Thracian prince; Neon insisted on goin 

-* the Chersonese under the Lacedzmonian officers in that penir 

(as Anaxibius had projected) ; in the idea that he, as a Lac 

monian, would there obtain the command of the whole a 

while Timasion, with the view of re-establishing himself i 

‘ native city of Dardanus, proposed returning to the Asiatic s: 
the strait. ; 

Though this last plan met with decided favor among the : 
it could not be executed without vessels. These-Timasio1 
little or no means of procuring; so that considerable dela) 
place, during which the soldiers, receiving no pay, fell into 
distress. Many of them were even compelled to sell their 
in order-to get subsigtence ; while others got permission to se 
some of the neighboring towns, on condition of being diss: 
The whole army was thus gradually melting away, much | 
satisfaction of Anaxibius, who was anxious to see the purpr —s 
Pharnabazus accomplished. By degrees, it would probabl 
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been dissolved altogether, had not a charge of interest on the part 
of Anaxibius induced him to promote ita reorganization. He 
sailed from Byzantium to the Asiatic coast, to acquaint Pharna- 
bazus that the Cyreians could no longer cause uneasiness, and to 
require his own promised reward. It seems moreover that Ken- 
opbon himself departed from Byzantium by the same opportunity. 
When they reached Kyzikus, they met the Lacedemonian Ar- 
istarchus; who was coming out as newly-appomted harmost of 
Byzantium, to supersede Kleander, and who acquainted Anax- 
ibius that Polus was on the powmt of arriving to supersede him as 
admiral. Anxious to meet Pharnabazus and make sure of his 
bribe, Anaxibius impressed his parting injunction upon Aristar- 
chus to sell for slaves all the Cyreians whom he might find at 
Byzantium on his arrival, and then pursued his voyage along the 
southern coast of the Propontis to Parium. But Pharnabazus, 
having already received: intimation of the change of admirals, 
knew that the friendship of Anaxibius was no longer of any value, 
and took no farther heed of him; while he at the same time sent 
to Byzantium to make the like compact with Aristarchus against 
the Cyreian army.! 

Anaxibius was stung to the quick at this combination of disap- 
pointment and insult on the part of the satrap. To avenge it, he 
resolved to employ those very soldiers whom he had first corruptea 
and fraudulently brought across to Europe, next cast out from 
Byzantium, and lastly, ordered to be sold into slavery, so far as 
any might yet be found in that town; bringing them back into 
Asia for the purpose of acting against Pharnabazus. According- 
ly he addressed himself to Xenophon, and ordered him without a 
moment’s delay to rejoin the army, for the purpose of keeping it 
together, of recalling the soldiers who had departed, and trans- 
porting the whole body across into Asia. He provided him with 
an armed vessel of thirty oars to cross over from Parium to 
Perinthus, sending over a peremptory order to the Perinthians to 
furnish him with horses in order that he might reach the army 


? Xen. Anab. vii, 2,7. @apvaBalog d2, ered gdero ‘Apiorapyéy re hrov- 
Ta ele Bulavriov dppooriy xat ’AvagiBiov obxére vavapyoivra, ’AvabiBiov 
uty huérnoce, mpd¢ 'Apiorapyov 62 dsexpatrero ra abta wept red Kupeiow 
eTpaTebuaroc Gmep nat npd¢ ’Avatifroy. 
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with the greatest speed.! *Perhaps it would not have been safe 
for Xenophon to disobey this order, under any circumstances. 
But the idea of acting with the army in Asia against Pharna- 
bazus, under Lacedemonian sanction, was probably very accept- 
able to him. He hastened across to the army, who welcomed his 
return with joy, and gladly embraced the proposal of crossing to 
Asia, which was a great improvement upon their forlorn and 
destitute condition. He accordingly conducted them to Perinthus, 
and encamped under the walls of the town; refusing, in his way 
through Selymbria, a second proposition from Seuthes to engage 
the services of the army. 
While Xenophon was exerting himself to procure transports 
for the passage of the army at Perinthus, Aristarchus the new 
harmost arrived there with two triremes from Byzantium. It 
seems that not only Byzantium, but also both Perinthus and 
Selymbria, were comprised in his government as harmost. On 
first reaching Byzantium to supersede Kleander, he found- there 
no less than four hundred of the Cyreians, chiefly sick and wounded; 
whom Kleander, in spite of the ill-will of Anaxibius, had not only 
refused to sell into slavery, but had billeted upon the citizens, and 
tended with solicitude; so much did his good feeling towards Xen- 
ophon and towards the army now come into play. We read with 
indignation that Aristarchus, immediately on reaching Byzantium 
to supersede him, was not even contented with sending these four 
hundred men out of the town ; but seized them, — Greeks, citizens, 
and- soldiers as they were,—-and sold them all into slavery.? 


1 Xen. Anab. vii, 2, 8-25. 

"Ex rotrov 67 6 ’AvakiBiog, xadéoag RevodGvra, Kehevet Taoy TEXVY 
Kal pnxavg wAedoat émird orparevga O¢ TaxXtoTAa, Kal ovvé- 
yew te Td oTparevua Kal ovvadpoiley trav dieorappévur we Gv mAeiorove 
divqrat, Kat rapayayévta ele riv Tléptw Sov daBiBalew ei¢ rev 'Aciay bret 
Ta&xXLtoTa’ Kal didwotv aire TPLGKGVTOpOY, kal émtoroAjy Kai dyvdpa ovprn- 
jéuret Kededoovta trode Iepwwdiovg o¢ raxtora mevogovra mporepeypas 
Totc Inorg ext Td oTpGreupa. 

The vehement interest which Anaxibius took in this new project i is marked 
by the strength of Xenopbon’s language; extreme celerity is enjoined three 
several times. 

* Xen. Anab. vii, 2,6. Kaid "AvakiBioc t® pev 'Aptorapyy emioréAdec 
brécove dv ebpot gv Bulavriy rév Kipov orpariwrow Urodedeiupévous, dio- 
fooVae- 6 62 KAéavdooc obdéva émempaxet, GAAQ Kal rode aaeigia tSepa- 
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Apprised of the movements of Xenophon with the army, he now 
came to Perinthus to prevent their transit into Asia; laying an 
embargo on the transports in the harbor, and presenting himself 
personally before the assembled army to prohibit the soldiers 
from crossing. When Xenophon informed him that Anaxibius 
had given them orders to cross, and had sent him expressly to 
conduct them, — Aristarchus replied, “ Anaxibius is no longer 

in functions as admiral, and I am harmoet in this town. If I 
catch any of you at sea, I will sink you.” On the next day, he 
sent to invite the generals and the captains (lochages) to a confer- 
ence within the walls. ‘They were just about to enter the gates, 
when Xenophon, who was among them, received a private warn- 
ing, that if he went in, Aristarchus would seize him, and either 
put him to death or send him prisoner to Pharnabazus. Accord- 
ingly Xenophon sent forward the others, and remained himself 
with the army, alleging the obligation of sacrificing. The beha- 
vior of Aristarchus, — who, when he saw the others without Xen- 
ophon, sent them away, and desired that they would all come 
again in the afternoon, — confirmed the justice of his suspicions, 
as to the imminent danger from which he had been preserved by 
this accidental warning.! It need hardly be added that Xenophon 
disregarded the second invitation no less than the first; moreover 
a third invitation, which Aristarchus afterwards sent, was disre- 
garded by all. 

We have here a Lacedemonian harmost, not scrupling to lay a 
snare of treachery as flagrant as that which Tissaphernes had 
practised on the banks of the Zab to entrap Klearchus and his 
colleagues, — and that too against a Greek, and an officer of the 
highest station and merit, who had just saved Byzantium from 
pillage, and was now actually in execution of orders received 


mevev olxreipwy, kal dvayxalwy olxig déyeodat. "Apiorapyoc 8 bret FAVE 
rayiora, otk éAarrouc TeTpaxooiwy arédoro. 

1 Xen. Anab. vii, 2, 14-16. 

"Hon 02 dvtwy mpd¢ TH Tetxet, &ayyéAAee tie TH Hevagavre bre, el elaetor, 
ovAAngdnoeras’ xalh abrod tt Teicerat, 7 Kal Papva3aly, mapadodfjoerat. 
'O d2, dxobcag raira, rode piv mporéurerat, abrdog O elvev, br: Sioal re 
PobdAoro....Ol d2 orparnyol kat ol Aoyayol hxovres rapa Tod ’A worapyovw, 
bmhyyedov dre viv pev drcévar opag xedebet, rig deiAnc 62 Axetv’ EvSa nal 
Sian UGAov béddxet [elvac] 4 éx:BovAg. Compare vii, 3, 2. 
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from the Lacedsmonian admiral Anaxibius. Had the accidental 
warning been withheld, Kenophon would assuredly have fallen 
into this snare, nor could we reasonably have charged him with 
imprudence, — so fully was he entitled to count upon straightfor- 
ward conduct under the circumstances. But the same cannot be 
said of Klearchus, who undoubtedly manifested lamentable credu- 
lity, nefarious as was the fraud to which he fell a victim. 

At the second interview with the other officers, Aristarchus, 
while he forbade the army to cross the water, directed them to 
force their way by land through the Thracians who occupied the 
Holy mountain, and thus to arrive at the Chersonese ; where (he 
said) they should receive pay. Neon the Lacedemonian, with 
about eight hundred hoplites who adhered to his separate com- 
mand, advocated this plan as the best. To be set against it, how- 
ever, there was the proposition of Seuthes to take the army into 
pay; which Xenophon was inclined to prefer, uneasy at the 
thoughts of being cooped up in the narrow peninsula of the Cher- 
sonese, under the absolute command of the Lacedsmonian har- 
most, with great uncertainty beth as to pay and as to provisions.! 
Moreover it was imperiously necessary for these disappointed 
troops to make some immediate movement; for they had been 
brought to the gates of Perinthus in hopes of passing immediately 
on shipboard; it was mid-winter, — they were encamped in the 
open field, under the severe cold of Thrace, — they had neither 
assured supplies, nor even money to purchase, if a market had 
been near.2. Xenophon, who had brought them to the neighbor- 
hood of Perinthus, was now again responsible for extricating them 
from this untenable situation, and began to offer sacrifices, accord- 
ing to his wont, to ascertain whether the gods would encourage 
him to recommend a covenant with Seuthes. The sacrifices were 
so favorable, that he himself, together with a confidential officer 
from each of the generals, went by night and paid a visit to 
Seuthes, for the purpose of understanding distinctly his offers and 
purposes. 

Meesadés, the father of Seuthes, had been apparently a depend- 
ent. prince under the great monarchy of the Odrysian Thracians ; 


_ * Xen. Anab. vii, 2,15; vii, 3,3; vii, 6, 13. 


* Xen. Anab. vii 6, 24. nies 2 xeipwv iv, etc. Probably the month 
of December. - 
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so formidable in the early years of the Peloponnesian war. But — 
intestine commotions had robbed him of his principality over three 
Thracian tribes; which it was now the ambition of Seuthes to 
recover, by the aid of the Cyreian army. He offered to each sol- 
dier one stater of Kyzikus (about twenty Attic drachme, or nearly 
the same as that which they originally received from Cyrus) as 
pay per month; twice as much to each lochage or captain, — four 
times as much to each of the generals. In case they should incur 
the enmity of the Lacedemonians by joining him, he guaranteed 
to them all the right of settlement and fraternal protection in his 
territory. To each of the generals, over and above pay, he engaged 
to assign a fort on the sea-coast, with a lot of land around it, and 
oxen for cultivation. And to Xenophon in particular, he offered 
the possession of Bisanthé, his best point on the coast. “T will also 
(he added, addressing Xenophon) give you my daughter in mar- 
riage; and if you have any daughter, I will buy her from you in 
marriage according to the custom of Thrace.”! Seuthes farther 
engaged never on any occasion to lead them more than seven days’ 
journey from the sea, at farthest. 

These offers were as liberal as the army could possibly expect ; 
and Xenophon himself, mistrusting the Lacedsemonians, as well as 
mistrusted by them, seems to have looked forward to the acquisi- _ 
tion of a Thracian coast-fortress and territory (such as Miltiades, 
Alkibiades, and other Athenian leaders had obtained before him) 
as a valuable refuge in case of need.2 But even if the promise 
had been less favorable, the Cyreians had no alternative ; for they 
’ had not even present supplies, — still less any means of subsistence 
throughout the winter; while departure by sea was rendered im- 
possible by the Lacedemonians. On the next day, Seuthes was 
introduced by Xenophon and the other generals to the army, who 
accepted his offers and concluded the bargain. 

They remained for two months in his service, engaged in war- 
fare against various Thracian tribes, whom they enabled him to 
conquer and despoil; so that at the end of that period, he was in 
possession of an extensive dominion, a large native force, and a 
considerable tribute. Though the sufferings of the army from cold 
were extreme, during these two months of full winter and amidst 


1 Xen. Anab. vii, 2, 17-88. 2 Xen Anab. vii, 6, 34. ° 
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the snowy mountains of Thrace, they were nevertheless enable 
by their expeditions along with Seuthes to procure plentiful su! 
sistence ; which they could hardly have done in any other manne 
But the pay which he had offered was never liquidated; at leas 
in requital of their two months of service, they received pay onl 
for twenty days and a little more. And Xenophon himself, far fro: 
obtaining fulfilment of those splendid promises which Seuthes hs 
made to him personally, seems not even to have received his pa 
as oneof the generals. For him, the result was singularly unhapp’ 
since he forfeited the good-will of Seuthes by importunate demai 
and complaint for the purpose of obtaining the pay due to the sc 
diers; while they on their side, imputing to his connivance tl 
non-fulfilment of the promise, became thus in part alienated fro 
him. Much of this mischief was brought about by the treachero 
intrigues and calumny of a corrupt Greek from Maroneia, nam : 
Herakleides ; who acted as minister and treasurer to Seuthes. 
' ‘Want of space compels me to omit the narrative given by Xer : 
phon, both of the relations of the army with Seuthes, and of t | 
warfare carried on against the hoatile Thracian tribes,—interesti . 
as it is from the juxtaposition of Greek and Thracian manne : 
It seems to have been composed by Xenophon under feelings . 
acute personal disappointment, and probably in refutation of ¢ | 
umnies against himself as if he had wronged the army. Her : 
we may trace in it a tone of exaggerated querulousness, and co | 
plaint that the soldiers were ungrateful to him. It is true tha | 
portion of the army, under the belief that he had been richly : 
warded by Seuthes while they had not obtained their stipulated p | 
expressed virulent sentiments and falsehoods against him.! U: | 
such suspicions were refuted, it is no wonder that the army w 
alienated ; but they were perfectly willing to hear both sides, . 
and Xenophon triumphantly disproved the accusation. That 
the end, their feelings towards him were those of esteem and fa’ 
stands confessed in his own words,? proving that the ingratit 
of which he complains was the feeling of some indeed, but 
of all. 
It is hard to say, however, what would have been the fate of 
gallant army, when Seuthes, having obtained from their arm | 


’ Xcn. Anab. vii, 6, 9, 10. 2 Xen. Anab. vii, 7, 55-57. 
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two months all that he desired, had become only anxious to send 
them off without pay,— had they not been extricated by a change 
of interest and policy on the part of all-powerful Sparta. The 
Lacedsemonians had just declared war against Tissaphernes and 
Pharnabazus, — sending Thimbron into Asia to commence military 
operations. They then became extremely anxious to transport 
the Cyreians across to Asia, which their harmost, Aristarchus had 
hitherto prohibited, — and to take them into permanent pay ; for 
which purpose two Lacedemonians, Charminus and Polynikus 
were commissioned by Thimbron to offer to the army the same pay 
as had been promised, though not paid, by Seuthes ; and as had been 
originally paid by Cyrus. Seuthes and Herakleides, eager to 
hasten the departure of the soldiers, endeavored to take credit with 
the Lacedsemonians for assisting their views.! Joyfully did the 
army accept this offer, though complaining loudly of the fraud prac- 
tised upon them by Seuthes; which Charminus, at the instance 
of Xenophon, vainly pressed the Thracian prince to redress.2 
He even sent Xenophon to demand the arrear of pay in the name 
of the Lacedzmonians, which afforded to the Athenian an oppor- 
tunity of administering a severe lecture to Seuthes.3 But the latter 
was found less accessible to the workings of eloquence than the 
Cyreian assembled soldiers; nor did Xenophon obtain anything 
beyond a miserable dividend upon the sum due ;— together with 
civil expressions towards himself personally, — an invitation to re- 
main in his service with one thousand hoplites instead of going 
to Asia with the army,—-and renewed promises, fot likely now 
to find much credit, of a fort and grant of lands. 

When the army, now reduced by losses and dispersions to six 
thousand men,‘ was prepared to cross into Asia, Xenophon was 
desirous of going back to Athens, but was persuaded to remain 
with them until the Junction with Thimbron. He was at this time 
s0 poor, having scarcely enough to pay for his journey home, that 
he was obliged to sell his horse at Lampsakus, the Asiatic town 


' Xen. Anab. vii, 6, 1-7. * Xen. Anab. vii, 7, 15. 

3 Xen. Anab. vii, 7, 21-47. 

The lecture is of unsuitable prolixity, when we consider the person to 
whom, and the circumstances under which, it purports to have been spo 


bad 


ken 
4 Xen. Anab. Vii, 7, 23. 
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where the army landed. Here he found Eukleides, a Phlias 
prophet with whom he had been wont to hold intercourse and o 
sacrifice at Athens. This man, having asked Xenophon how m' 
he had acquired in the expedition, could not believe him when 
affirmed his poverty. But when they proceeded to offer sacri 
together, from some animals sent by the Lampsakenes as a pres 
to Xenophon, Eukleides had no sooner inspected the entrails of 
victims, than he told Xenophon that he fully credited the st: 
ment. “I see (he said) that even if money shall be ever on its 
to come to you, you yourself will be a hindrance to it, even if tl. 
be no other (here Xenophon acquiesced); Zeus Meilichios | 
Gracious)! is the real bar. Have you ever sacrificed to him, 1; 
entire burnt-offerings, as we used to do together at Ather: 
“ Never (replied Xenophon), throughout the whole march.” ‘ 
20 now, then (said Eukleides), and it will be for your advante ; 
The next day, on réaching Ophrynium, Xenophon obeyed th 
junction ; sacrificing little pigs entire to Zeus Meilichios, as 
the custom at Athens during the public festival called Di 
And on the very same day he felt the beneficial effects of the 
ceeding ; ; for Biton and another envoy came from the-Laceda - 
nians with an advance of pay to the army, and with disposi 
80 favorable to himself, that they bought back for him his h 
which he had just sold at Lampsakus for fifty darics. This 
equivalent to giving him more than one year’s pay in hand 
pay which he would have received as general being four d 
per month, or four times that of the soldier), at a time whe 
was known to be on the point of departure, and therefore vy 
not stay to earn it. The short-comings of Seuthes were now : 


1 It appears that the epithet Meilichios (the Gracious) is here appl 
Zeus in the same euphemistic sense as the denomination Eumenides 
avenging goddesses. Zeus is conceived as having actually inflicted, or 
in a disposition to inflict, evil; the sacrifice to him under this surna 
presents a sentiment of fear, and is one of atonement, expiation or 
cation, destined to avert his displeasure; but the surname itself is 
interpreted proleptice, to use the word of the critics — it designates, n 
actual disposition of Zeus (or of other gods), but that disposition 
the sacrifice is intended to bring about in him, 

See Pausan. i, 37, 8; ii, 20,3. K. F. Herrmann, Gottesdienstl. 
thiimer der Griechen, s. 58; Van Stegeren, De Greecorum Diebus Fe 
5 (Utrecht, 1849). | . 
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up with immense interest, so that Xenophon became better off than 
any man in the army; though he himself slurs over the magni- 
tude of the present, by representing it as a delicate compliment to 
restore to him a favorite horse. 

Thus gratefully and instantaneously did Zeus the Gracious re- 
spond to the sacrifice which Xenophon, after a long omission, had 
been admonished by Eukleides to offer. And doubtless Xenophon 
was more than ever confirmed in the belief, which manifests itself 
throughout all his writings, that sacrifice not only indicates, by the 
interior aspect of the immolated victims, the tenor of coming events, 
— but also, according as it is rendered to the right god and at the 
right season, determines his will, and therefore the course of events, 
for dispensations favorable or unfavorable. 

But the favors of Zeus the Gracious, though begun, were not 
yet ended, Xenophon conducted the army through the Troad, 
and across mount Ida, to Antandrus; from thence along the coast — 
to Lydia, through the plain of Thébé and the town of Adramyt- 
tium, leaving Atarneus on the right hand, to Pergamus in Mysia, 
a hill-town overhanging the river and plain of Kaikus. This 
district was occupied by the descendants of the Eretrian Gongylus, 
who, having been banished for embracing the cause of the Per- 
sians when Xerxes invaded Greece, had been rewarded (like the 
Spartan king Demaratus) with this sort of principality under the 
Persian empire. His descendant, another Gongylus, now occupied 
Pergamus, with his wife Hellas and his sons Gorgion and Gon- 
gylus. Xenophon was here received with great hospitality. Hel- 
las acquainted him that a powerful Persian, named Asidates, was 
now dwelling, with his wife, family, and property, in a tower not 
far off, on the plain; and that a sudden night-march, with three 
hundred men, would suffice for the capture of this valuable booty, 
to which her own cousin should guide him. Accordingly, having 
sacrificed and ascertained that the victims were favorable, Xeno- 
phon communicated his plan after the evening meal to those 
captains who had been most attached to him throughout the expe- 
dition, wishing to make them partners in the profit. As soon as 
it became known, many volunteers, to the number of six hundred, 
pressed to be allowed to join. But the captains repelled them, 
declining to take more than three hundred, in order that the booty 
might afford an ampler dividend to each partner. 


@ 


XENOPHON ENRICHED 


Beginning their march in the evening, Xenophon and his 
tachment of three hundred reached about midnight the towe: 
Asidates; it was large, lofty, thickly built, and contained a « 
siderable garrison. It served for protection to his cattle 
cultivating slaves around, like a baronial castle in the middle a; 
but the assailants neglected this outlying plunder, in order to 
more sure of taking the castle itself. Its walls however were fo 
much stronger than was expected; and although a breach | 
made by force about day-break, yet so vigorous was the defe 
of the garrison, that no entrance could be effected. Signals 
_ shouts of every kind were made by Asidates to procure aid {i 
the Persian forces in the neighborhood ; numbers of whom :: 
began to arrive, so that Xenophon and his company were obli 
to retreat. And their retreat was at last only accomplished, : | 
severe suffering and wounds to nearly half of them, throug! 
aid of Gongylus with his forces from Pergamus, and of Pr | 
(the descendant of Demaratus) from Halisarna, a little farthe ' 
_ seaward.) 

‘Though his first enterprise thus miscarried, Xenophon 
laid plans for a second, employing the whole army ; and succe 
in bringing Asidates prisoner to Pergamus, with his wife, c 
ren, horses, and all his personal property. ‘Thus (says he, an: 

- above all things for the credit of sacrificial prophecy) the “ ; 
vious sacrifices (those which had promised favorably befor: 
first unsuccessful attempt) now came true.”2 The persons o | 
family were doubtless redeemed by their Persian friends | 
‘large ransom ;3 which, together with the booty brought in, | 
up a prodigious total to be divided. 

In making the division, a general tribute of sympathy an 
miration was paid to Xenophon, to which all the army,—- : 
rals, captains, and soldiers, — and the Lacedemonians besid 
unanimously concurred. Like Agamemnon at Troy, he w: 
lowed to select for himself the picked lots of horses, mules, 
and other items of booty ; insomuch that he became possessc 


—s- — -_ — 


1 Xen. Anab. vii, 8, 10-19. 
* Xen. Anab. vii, 8,22. "“Evraiva ol repl Zevogvra cvprepirvyxi 
abre Kat AauBavovoty abrdv (’ActdaTnv) Kal yuvaixa kal maidag kata 
‘ wove kal navra ra bvra* kalotra ta wpétepa lepa anreBy. 
* Compare Plutarch, Kimon, c. 9; and Xen. Hellen. iv, 8, 21. 
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share valuable enough to enrich him at once, in addition to the 
fifty darics which he had before received. “Here then Xenophon 
(to use his own language!) had no reason to complain of the 
god” (Zeus Meilichios). We may add,— what he ought to have 
added, considering the accusations which he had before put forth, 
—that neither had he any reason to complain of the ingratitude 
of the army. _ 

As soon as Thimbron arrived with his own forces, and the 
Cyreians became a part of his army, Xenophon took his leave of 
them. ‘Having deposited in the temple at Ephesus that portion 
which had been confided to him as general, of the tithe set apart 
by the army at Kerasus for the Ephesian Artemis,? he seems to 
have executed his intention of returning to Athens. He must 
have arrived there, after an absence of about two years and 4 
half, within a few weeks, at farthest, after the death of his friend 
and preceptor Sokrates, whose trial and condemnation have been 
recorded in my last volume. That melancholy event certainly 
occurred during his absence from Athens ;4 but whether it had 
come to his knowledge before he reached the city, we do not 
know. How much grief and indignation it excited in his mind, 
we may see by his collection of memoranda respecting the life 
and conversations of Sokrates, known by the name of Memorabi- 
lia, and probably put together shortly after his arrival. 

That he was again m Asia, three years afterwards, on military 
service under the Lacedxmonian king Agesilaus, is a fact attested” 
by himself; but at what precise moment he quitted Athens for 
his second visit to Asia, we are left to conjecture. I incline to 
believe that he did not remain many months at home, but that he 
went out again in the next spring to rejoin the Cyreigns in Asia, 
-— became again their commander, — and served for two years 
under the Spartan general Derkyllidas before the arrival of Age- 


} Xen. Anab. vii, 8, 23. 
"Evraida Tov Seedy obk griaoaro 6 Revopav' ovvérparroy yap kat ol AGx- 
- veg kat of Aoyayol Kal of dAAot orparnyol Kai ol orpartirat, Sore é£aipera 
AaBeiv Kal Inmove xat Cebyn Kat dada, Sore Ikavdv elvar nat GAAov hédn eb 
TOLELY. : 

* Xen. Anab, vy, 3,6. It seems plain that this deposit must have been 
first made on the present occasion. 

* Compare Angpasis, vii, 7, 57; vii, 8, 2. ~ 
wor jXenoph. Menor. iv, 8,4—as well as the opening sentence of the 
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silaus. Such military service would doubtless be very much 
his taste ; while a residence at Athens, then subject and qui 
cent, would probably be distasteful to him; both from the hal 
of command which he had contracted during the previous t 
years, and from feelings arising out of the death of Sokrat 
After a certain interval of repose, he would be disposed to en 
again upon the war against his old enemy Tissaphernes; and 
service went on when Agesilaus arrived to take the command.! 
But during the two years after this latter event, Athens | 
came a party to the war against Sparta, and entered into « 
junction with the king of Persia as well as with the Thebans | 
others ; while Xenophon, continuing his service as commande: 
the Cyreians, and accompanying Agesilaus from Asia back | 
Greece, became engaged against the Athenian troops and t | 
Beeotian allies at the bloody battle of Koréneia. Under t | 
circumstances, we cannot wonder that the Athenians passed | 
tence of banishment against him; not because he hafi origit | 
taken part in aid of Cyrus against Artaxerxes,— nor bec | 
his political sentiments were unfriendly to democracy, as has : 
sometimes erroneously affirmed, — but because he was now ¢ | 
ly in arms, and in conspicuous command, against his own cour ' 


1 See Xenoph. Hellen. iii, 2,7— a passage which Morus refers, I 
with much probability, to Xenophon himself. 

The very circumstantial details, which Xenophon gives (iii, 1,1 - 
about the proceedings of Derkyllidas against Meidias in the Troad_ . 
also to indicate that he was serving there in person. 

* That the sentence of banishment on Xenophon was nof passed ' 
Athenians until after the battle of Koréneia, appears plainly from / 
sis, v. 3,7. This battle took place in August 394 B. ©. 

Pausanias also will be found in harmony with this statement, as 
time of the banishment. ’Ed:dyOy 62 6 Revoday td "AYyvaiuy, oc & 
tAéa rov Wepodv, ogiory etvovv Svra, orpareiag peracyov 
ToAeutwTaty tov dypov (iv, 6,4). Now it was not until 396 or 39 
that the Persian king began to manifest the least symptoms of go 
towards Athens; and not until the battle of Knidus (a little bef 
battle of Kordneia 3 in the same year), that he testified his good-will 
Spicuous and effective service. If, therefore, the motive of the At 
to banish Xenophon arose out of the good feeling on the part of tl 
of Persia toward them, the banishment could not have taken place 
895 B.c., and is not likely to have taken place until after394B.c. | 
is the intimation of Xenophon himself as above. : 


*» 
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Having thus become an exile, Xenophon was allowed by the 
Lacedemonians to settle at Skillis, one of the villages of Triphy- 


lia, near Olympia in Peloponnesus, which they had recently eman- - 


cipated from the Eleians. At one of the ensuing Olympic festi- 
vals, Megabyzus, the superintendent of the temple of Artemis at 
Ephesus, came over as a spectator; bringing with him the money 
which Xenophon had dedicated therein to the Ephesian Artemis. 
This money Xenophon invested in the purchase of lands at Skil- 
lus, to be consecrated in permanence to the goddess; having pre- 
viously consulted her by sacrifice to ascertain her approval of the 
site contemplated, which site was recommended to him by its 
resemblance in certain points to that of the Ephesian temple. 
Thus, there was near each of them a river called by the same 
name Selinis, having in it fish and a shelly bottom. Xenophon 
constructed a chapel, an altar, and a statue of the goddess made 
of cypress-wood: all exact copies, on a reduced scale, of the tem- 
ple and golden statue at Ephesus. A column near them was 
inscribed with the following words, — “This spot is sacred to 
Artemis, Whoever possesses the property and gathers its fruits, 
must sacrifice to her the tithe every year, and keep the chapel 


Lastly, Diogenes Laértius (ii, 52) states, what I believe to be the main 
truth, that the sentence of banishment was passed against Xenophon by the 
Athenians on the ground of his attachment to the Lacedsmonians — éx? 
Aakwvicng. 

Kriiger and others seem to think that Xenophon was banished because 
he took service under Cyrus, who had been the bitter enemy of Athens. It 
is true that Sokrates, when first consulted, was apprehensive beforehand that 
this might bring upon him the displeasure of Athens (Xen. Anab. iii, 1, 5). 
But it is to be remembered that at this time, the king of Persia was just as 
much the enemy of Athens as Cyrus was; and that Cyrus in fact had made 
war upon her with the forces and treasures of the king. Artaxerxes and 
Cyrus being thus, at that time, both enemies of Athens, it was of little con- 
sequence to the Athenians whether Cyrus succeeded or failed in his enter- 
' prise. But when Artaxerxes, six years afterwards, became their friend, 
their feelings towards his enemies were altered. 

The passage of Pausanias as above cited, if understood as asserting the 
main cause of Xenophon’s banishment, is in my judgment inaccurate. 
Xenophon was banished for Laconism, or attachment to Sparta against his 
country; the fact of his having served under Cyras against Artaxerxes 
counted at best only as a secondary motive. 
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in repair out of the remainder. Should any one omit this dut 
the goddess herself will take the omission in hand.” ! 

‘Immediately near the chapel was an orchard of every descri 
tion of fruit-trees, while the estate around comprised an extensi 
range of meadow, woodland, and mountain, — with the still lofti 
mountain called Pholoé adjoining. There was thus abundant pa, 
ture for horses, oxen, sheep, etc., and excellent hunting-grow: 
near, for deer and other game; advantages not to be found ne: 
the Artemision at Ephesus. Residing hard by on his own p1 
perty, allotted to him by the Lacedsemonians, Xenophon superi| 
tended this estate as steward for the goddess ; looking perhaps | 
the sanctity of her name for protection from disturbance by t: 
Eleians, who viewed with a jealous eye the Lacedemonian? s | 
tlers at Skillus, and protested against the peace and conventi | 
promoted by Athens after the battle of Leuktra, because it rec | 
nized that place, along with the townships of Triphylia, as at | 
nomous. Every year he made a splendid sacrifice, from the ti | 
of ali the fruits of the property; to which solemnity net only 
the Skilluntines, but also all the neighboring villages, were invit 
Booths were erected for the visitors, to whom the goddess f 
nished (this is the language of Xenophon) an ample dinner 
barley-meal, wheaten loaves, meat, game, and sweetmeats ;3 
game being provided by a general hunt, which the sons of X | 
ophon conducted, and in which all the neighbors took part if 1! 
chose. The produce of the estate, saving this tithe and sub 
to the obligation. of keeping the holy building in repair, was 
joyed by Xenophon -himself. He had a keen relish for | . 
hunting and horsemanship, and was among the first authors 
far as we know, who ever made these pursuits, with the man: 
ment of horses and dogs, the subject of rational study and desc 
tion. 

Such was the use to which Xenophon applied the tithe v 


1 Xen. Anab. v, 8,18. Ka? or7Ay Eornxe rapa rdv vadv, ypappare | 
oa — ‘epic 6 XGpoc ric ’"Apréuidog: roy d2 Eyota nai xaprobpevor 7: 
Sexétyy Karadiew éxdorov srove, éx 62 Tod mepirrou Tév vady emioxeva 
bay dé Tig uh rotG Tavira, TH dep peanoet. 

3 Xen. Hellen. vi, 5, 2: 

* Xen. Anab. v, 3,9. Iapetye 0’ 9 Dede toi¢ oxyvovow cAgita, dy 
olvov, tpayhuara, etc. . 
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by the army at Kerasus to the Ephesian Artemis;~the other 
tithe, voted at the same time to Apollo, he dedicated at Delphi in 
the treasure-chamber of the Athenians, inscribing upon the offer- 
ing his own name and that of Proxenus. His residence being 
only at a distance of twenty stadia from the great temple of Olym- 
pia, he was enabled to enjoy society with every variety of Greeks, 
—and to obtain copious information about Grecian politics, chiefly 
from philo-Laconian informants, and with the Lacedzmonian point 
of view predominant in his own mind; while he had also leisure 
for the composition of his various works. The interesting descrip- 
tion which he himself gives of his residence at Skillus, implies a 
state of things not present and continuing,! but past and gone; 
other testimonies too, though confused and contradictory, seem to 
show that the Lacedzmonian settlement at Skillus lasted no longer 
than the power of Lacedsemon was adequate to maintain it. During 
the misfortunes which befel that city after the battle of Leuktra 
(371 3. c.), Xenophon, with his family and his fellow-settlers, was 
expelled by the Eleians, and is then said to have found shelter at 
Corinth. But as Athens soon came to be not only at peace, but 
in intimate alliance, with Sparta, —— the sentence of banishment 
against Xenophon was revoked ; so that, the latter part of his life 
was again passed in the enjoyment of his birthright as an Athe- 
nian citizen and Knight? Two of his sons, Gryllus and Diodorus, 
fought among the Athenian horsemen at the cavalry combat which 
preceded the battle of Mantineia, where the former was slain, 
after manifesting distinguished bravery; while his grandson Xen- 
ophon became in the next generation the subject of a pleading 
before the Athenian Dikastery, composed by the orator Dein- 
us. 


1 Xen. Anab. v, 3, 9. 
* Diogen. Laért. ii, 53, 54, 59. Pausanias (v, 6, 4) attests the reconquest 


of Skillus by the Eleians, but adds (on the authority of the Eleian é&jyyrat - 


or show guides) that they permitted Xenophon, after a judicial examination 
before the Olympic Senate, to go on living there in peace. The latter poimt” 
I apprehend to be incorrect. 
The latter works of Xenophon (De Vectigalibus, De Offttio Magistri 
Equitum, etc.), seem plainly to imply that he had been restored to citizen- 
ship, and had come again to take cognizance of politics at Athens. 
* Diogen. L.pért. ut sup. Dionys. Halic. De Dinarcho, p. 664, ed. Reiske. 
Dionysius Meypions this oration under the title of "Awocraciou amodoyia 
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On bringing this accomplished and eminent leader to the close 
of that arduous retreat which he had conducted with so much 
honor, I have thought it necessary to anticipate a little on the 
future, im order to take a glance at his subsequent destiny. To 
his exile (in this point of view not less useful than that of Thucy- 
dides) we probably owe many of those compositions from which 
so much of our knowledge of Grecian affairs is derived. But to 
the contemporary world, the retreat, which Xenophon so success- 
fully conducted, afforded a far more impressive lesson than any 
of his literary compositions. It taught in the most striking man- 
' ner the impotence of the Persian land-force, manifested not less 
in the generals than in the soldiers. It proved that the Persian 
leaders were unfit for any systematic operations, even under the 
greatest possible advantages, against a small number of disciplined 
warriors resolutely bent on resistance; that they were too stupid 
and reckless even to obstruct the passage of rivers, or destroy 
roads, or cut off supplies. It more than confirmed the contempt- 
uous language applied to them by Cyrus himself, before the batile 
of Kunaxa; when he proclaimed that he envied the Greeks their 
freedom, and that. he was ashamed of the worthlessness of his 
own countrymen.! Against such perfect weakness and disorgan- 


AlaxiAov mpd RevogGvra, And Diogenes also alludes to it—d¢ gyot Aei 
vapyoc éy Tq mpd¢ RevodavTa arocraciov. 

Schneider in his Epimetrum (ad calcem Anabaseos, p. 573), respecting 
the exile of Xenophon, argues as if the person against whom the oration 
of Deinarchus was directed, was Xenophon himself, the Cyreian comman- 
der and author. But this, I think, is chronologically all but impossible; 
for Deinarchus was not born till 361 B. c., and composed his first oration in 
836 B.C. | 

Yet Deinarchus, in his. speech against Xenophon, undoubtedly mentioned 
several facts respecting the Cyreian Xenophon, which implies that the lat- 
ter was a relative of the person against whom the oration was directed. I 
venture to set him down as grandson, on that evidence, combined with the 
identity of name and the suitableness in point of time. He might well be 
the son of Gryllus, who was slain fighting at the battle of Mantineia in 
362 B.C... 

Nothing is more likely than that an orator, composing an oration against 
Xenophon the grandson, should touch upon the acts and character of Xen- 
ophon the grandfather; see for analogy, the oration of Isokrates, de Bigis, 
among others. 

» Xen. Anab. i,7,4. Compare Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 20; and Isokrates, 
Panegyr. Or. iv, s. 168, 169 seq. 
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ization, nothing prevented the success of the Greeks along with 
Cyrus, except his own paroxysm of fraternal antipathy.! And 
we shall perceive hereafter the military and political leaders of 
Greece, — Agesilaus, Jason of Pherez,? and others down to Philip 
and Alexander,3 — firmly persuaded that with a tolerably nume- 
rous and well-appointed Grecian force, combined with exemption 
from Grecian enemies, they could succeed in overthrowing or dis- 
membering the Persian empire. This conviction, so important in 
the subsequent history of Greece, takes its date from the retreat 
of the Ten Thousand. We shall indeed find Persia exercising 
an important influence, for two generations to come, — and at the 
peace of Antalkidas an influence stronger than ever, — over the 
destinies of Greece. But this will be seen to arise from the 
treason of Sparta, the chief of the Hellenic world, who abandons 
the Asiatic Greeks, and even arms herself with the name and the 
force of Persia, for purposes of aggrandizement and dominion to 
herself. Persia is strong by being enabled to employ Hellenic 
strength against the Hellenic cause; by lending money or a fleet 
to one side of the Grecian intestine parties, and thus becoming 
artificially strengthened against both. But the Xenophontic An- 
abasis betrays her real weakness against any vigorous attack; while 
it at the same time exemplifies the discipline, the endurance, the 
power of self-action and adaptation, the susceptibility of influence 
from speech and discussion, the combination of the reflecting obe- 
dience of citizens with the mechanical regularity of soldiers, — 
which confer such immortal distinction on the Hellenic character. 
The importance of this expedition and retreat, as an illustration 
of the Hellenic qualities and excellence, will justify the large 
space which has been devoted to it in this History. 


The last chapter of the Cyropxdia of Kenophon (viii, 20, 21-26) expres- 
ses strenuously the like conviction, of the military feebleness and disorgan- 
ization of the Persian empire, not defensible without Grecian aid. 

1 Isokrates, Orat. v, (Philipp.) s. 104-106. #7 o” éyxparei¢ doxodvrac 
elvat (i. e. the Greeks under Klearchus) d:2 rv Kipov mporéretay 
é&rvy7oat, ete. ‘ 

* Isokrates, Orat. v, (Philipp.) s. 141; Xen. Hellen. vi, 1, 12. 

® See the stress laid by Alexander the Great upon the adventures of the 
Ten Thousand, in his speech to encourage his soldiers before the battle of 

Issus (Arrian, E. A. ii, 7, 8). 
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CHAPTER LXXII. 
~GREECE UNDER ‘THE LACEDEMONIAN EMPIRE 


Tue three’ preceding Chapters have been devoted exclus 
to the narrative of the Expedition and Retreat, immortalize 
Xenophon, occupying the two years intervening between : 
April 401 B.c. and June 399 B.c. That event, replete as 
with interest and pregnant with important consequences, s 
apart from the general sequence of Grecian affairs, — whic 
_ quence I now resume. | 

It will be recollected that as soon as Xenophon with hi 
Thousand warriors descended from the rugged mountains bei 
Armenia and the Euxine to the hospitable shelter of Tra; 
and began to lay their plans for returning to Central Gree 
they found themselves within the Lacedemonian empire, u 
to advance a step without consulting Lacedzmonian dictatio1 
obliged, when they reached the Bosphorus, to endure w 
- redress the harsh and treacherous usage of the Spartan of 
Anaxibius and Aristarchus. 

Of that empire the first origin has been set forth in m 
preceding volume. It began with the decisive victory of - 
potami in the Hellespont (September or October 405 38.c.), 
the Lacedsemonian Lysander, without the loss of a man, ge 
session of the entire Athenian fleet and a large portion of 
crews, — with the exception of eight or nine triremes with 
the Athenian admiral Konon effected his eacape to Euago 
Cyprus. The whole power of Athens was thus annihilate 
nothing remained for the Lacedsemonians to master exce 
city itself and Peireus; a consummation certain to happe 
actually brought to pass in April 404 8. c., when Lysander « 
Athers in triumph, dismantléd Peirseus, and demolished < 
portion of the Long Walls. With the exception of Ather 
self, — whose citizens deferred the moment of subjection 
, heroic, though unavailing, struggle against the horrors of : 
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— and of Samos, — no other Grecian city offered any resistance 
to Lysander after the battle of Mgospotami; which in fact not 
only took away from Athens her whole naval force, but transfer- 
red it all over to him, and rendered him admiral of a larger 
Grecian fleet than had ever been seen | together since the battle 
of Salamis. 

I have recounted in my sixty-fifth chapter, the sixteen months 
of bitter suffering undergone by Athens immediately after her 
surrender. The loss of her fleet and power was aggravated by | 
an extremity of internal oppression. Her oligarchical party and 
her exiles, returning after having served with the enemy against 
her, extorted from the public assembly, under the dictation of Ly- 
sander who attended it in person, the appointment of an omnipotent 
council of thirty for the ostensible purpose of framing a new consti- 
tution. These thirty rulers;— among whom Kritias was the most 
violent, and Theramenes (seemingly) the most modetate, or at 
least the soonest satiated, — perpetrated cruelty and spoliation on 
the largest scale, being protected against all resistance by a Lace- 
dtemonian harmdst and garrison established in the acropolis. Be- 
sides numbers of citizens put to death, so many others were driven —s_, 

“into exile with the loss of their property, that Thebes and the 
neighboring cities became crowded with them. After about eight 
months of unopposed tyranny, the Thirty found themselves for the 
first time attacked by Thrasybulus at the head of a small party 
of these exiles coming out of Beotia. His bravery and good con- 
duct, — combined with the enormities of the Thirty, which became 
continually more nefarious, and to which even numerous oligarchi- 
eal citizens, as well as Theramenes himself, successively became - 
victims, enabled him soon to strengthen himself, to seize the 
Peirzus, and to carry on a civil war which mimately put down 
the tyrants. 

These latter were obliged to invoke the aid of a new Laceds- 
monian force. And had that force still continued at the disposal, 
of Lysander, all resistance on the part of Athens would have been 
unavailing. But fortunately for the Athenians, the last few months 
had wrought material change in the dispositions both of the allies 
of Sparta and of many among her leading men, The allies, es- 
pecially Thebes and Corinth, not only relented in their hatred and 
fear of ff Athens, now that she had lost her power, — but even sym- 
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pathized with her suffering exiles, and became disgusted with 
self-willed encroachments of Sparta; while the Spartan | 
Pausanias, together with some of the ephors, were also jealou 
the arbitrary and oppressive conduct of Lysander. Instea 
conducting the Lacedsmonian force to uphold at all price the 
sandrian oligarchy, Pausanias appeared rather as an equit 
mediator to terminate the civil war. He refused to concur in 
measure for obstructing the natural tendency towards a reviv:! 
the democracy. . It was in this manner that Athens, rescued | 
that sanguinary and rapacious regime which has passed into hi: 
under the name of the Thirty Tyrants, was enabled to rea | 
as < humble and dependent member of the Spartan allianc : 
with nothing but the recollection of her former power, yet | 
her democracy again in vigorous and tutelary action for int ; 
government. The just and gentle bearing of her democr | 
citizens, and the absence of reactionary antipathies, after 
cruel ill-treatment, — gre > among the most honorable featu | 
her history. 

‘The reader- will find in my last volume, what I can only r: 
glance at here, the details of that system of bloodshed, spol 
extinction of free speech and even of intellectual teaching, | 
to implicate innocent citizens as agents in judicial assassir 
etc., — which stained the year of Anarchy (as it was tern 
Athenian annals!) immediately following the surrender of th 
These details depend on evidence perfectly satisfactory ; fo - 
are conveyed to us chiefly by Xenophon, whose sympathi 
decidedly oligarchical. From him too we learn anothe 
not less pregnant with instruction; that the knights or hor 
the body of richest proprietors at Athens, were the mains 
the Thirty from first to last, notwithstanding all the enormi 
their career. 

We learn from these dark, but well-attested details, to app 
the auspices under which that period of history called the L 
monian empire was inaugurated. Such phenomena were 
means confined within the walls of Athens. On the contr: 

year of Anarchy (using that term in the. sense in which 
employed by the Athenians) arising out of the same com 


-! Xen. Hellen. ii, 3, 1. 
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of causes and agents, was common to a very large proportion of 
the cities throughout Greece. “The Lacedemonian admiral Ly- 
sander, during his first year of naval command, had organized 
in moet of the allied cites factious combinations of some of the 
principal citizens, corresponding with himself personally ; by whose 
efforts in their respective cities he was enabled to prosecute the war 
vigorously, and whom he repaid, partly by seconding as much as he 
could their injustices in their respective cities, — partly by promis- 


ing to strengthen their hands still farther as soon as victory should | 


be made sure.! This policy, while it served as a stimulus against 
the common enemy, contributed still more directly to aggrandize 


Lysander himself; creating for him an ascendency of his own, and ~ 


imposing upon him personal obligations towards adherents, apart 
from what was required by the interests of Sparta. 

The victory of ASgospotami, complete and decisive beyond all 
expectations either of friend or foe, enabled him to discharge these 
obligations with interest. All Greece at once made submission 
to the Lacedszemonians,? except Athens and Samos,—and these 
two only held out afew months. It was now the first business of 
the victorious commander to remunerate his adherents, and to take 
permanent security for Spartan dominion as well as for his own. 
In the greater number of cities, he established an oligarchy of ten 
citizens, or a dekarchy,? composed of his own partisans; while he 
at the same time planted in each a Lacedemonian harmost or 
governor, with a garrison to uphold the new oligarchy. The dekar- 
chy of ten Lysandrian partisans, with the Lacedzemonian harmost to 
sustain them, became the general scheme of Hellenic government 
throughout the Aigean, from Eubvea to the Thracian coast-towns, 
and from Myletus to Byzantium. Lysander sailed round in per- 
son, with his victorious fleet,to Byzantium and Chalkédon, to the 
cities of Lesbos, to Thasos, and other places, — while he sent Ete- 
onikus to Thrace, for the purpose of thus recasting the govern- 
ments everywhere. Not merely those cities which had hitherto 
been on the Athenian side, but also those which had acted as allies 


1 Plutarch, Lysand. c. 5. * Xen. Hellen. ii, 2, 6. 

* These Councils of Ten, organized by Lysander, are sometimes called 
Dekarchies — sometimes Dekadarchies. I use the former word by preference; 
since the word y,kadarch is also employed by Xenophon in another and 
very different Senge — 98 meaning an officer who commands a dekad. 
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of Sparta, were subjected to the same intestine revolution and { 
same foreign constraint.! Everywhere the new Lysandrian dek: 
chy superseded the previous governments, whether oligarchical 
democratical. 

At Thasus, as well as in other places, this revolution was x 
accomplished without much bloodshed as well as _ treacherc 
stratagem, nor did Lysander himself scruple to enforce, persona 
and by his own presence, the execution and expulsion of suspect 
citizens.2 In many places, however, simple terrorism probal 
sufficed. ‘The new Lysandrian Ten overawed resistance and p 
cured reeognition of their usurpation by the menace of inviting | 
Victorious admiral with his fleet of two hundred sail, and by | 
simple atrival of the Lacedsemonian harmost. Not only was e: 
town obliged to provide a fortified citadel and maintenance for | 
governor with his garrison, but a scheme of tribute, amountin; 
one thousand talents annually, was imposed for the future, | 
assessed ratably upon each city by Lysander. 

In what spirit these new dekarchies would govern, consis: 
as they did of picked oligarchical partisans distinguished for 
dadity and ambition, — who, to all the unscrupulous lust of po 
which characterized Lysander himself, added a thirst for peru 

gain, from which he was exempt, and were now about to reimb: 


)? Plutarch, Lysand. ce. 13. 

Karadiwv 68 rove Sipovg Kal rag GAAag rodsreiac, Eva piv dppooriy | 
ty Aaxeda:pémor xarédire, déxa 62 dpyovrac tx rév br’ abrod ovyKxexpo' 
vov Kara woAw éraiperdy. Kal tatta nparrav dpoiws év re | 

‘woAdepniatc Kat raig ovppayote yeyevnpévate rodect, : 
TwAEt axodaing Tpérou Tiva KaTacKkevatouevog EavT@ THY Tig EAAGdo¢ 7 
viay. Compare Xen. Hellen. ii, 2, 2-5; Diodor. xiii, 3, 10, 13. 

? Plutarch, Lysand.c. 18. moAAaic rapayivouevoc abroc opayaic xai 
exBarruy tode Tdv giduv bxSpode cix bmcecxte edidov roig "EAAnat 6 
THe Aaxedatpoviny apyie, etc. 

Plutarch, Lysand. c. 14. Kal réyv “py dAAoy néAeup dparig dn 
katéAve rac wodreiag nal xadiorn dexadapyiacg’ TroAAGy piv tv éexaory 
Topévay, ToAAaY d2 pevydvTwy, ete. 

About the massacre at Thasus, see Cornelius Nepos, Lysand. c. 2; 
wen. i, 45,4. Compare Plutarch, Lysand. c.19; and see Vol. VID 
lxv, p. 220 of this History. 

2 Diodor. xiv, 10. Compare Isokrates, Or. iv, (Panegyr.) s. 151; 
Hellen. iv, 8,1. 

4 Plutarch, Lysand. ¢. 18. tod Avoardpov rdv OAiyav 1 Toi¢ Spacv 
wal t gehovernorarors Tag monets byyetpiCovroc. 
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themselves for services already rendered to him,— the generat 
analogy of Grecian history would sufficiently teach us, though we 
are without special details. But in reference to this point, we have 
not merely general analogy to guide us; we have farther the paral- 
lel case of the Thirty at Athens, the particulars of whose rule are 
well known and have already been alluded to. These Thirty, with 
the-exception of the difference of number, were to all intents and 
purposes a Lysandrian dekarchy ; created by the same originating 
force, placed under the like circumstances, and animated by the 
like spirit and interests. Every subject town would produce its 
Kritias and Theramenes, and its body of wealthy citizens like the 
knights or horsemen at Athens to abet their oppressions, under 
Lacedzmonian patronage and the covering guard of the Lacedz- 
monian harmost. Moreover, Kritias, with all his vices, was likely 
to be better rather than worse, as compared with his oligarchical 
parallel in any other less cultivated city. He was a man of letters 
and philosophy, accustomed to the conversation of Sokrates, and 
to the discussion of ethical and social questions. We may say the 
same of the knights or horsemen at Athens. Undoubtedly they 
had been better educated, and had been exposed to more liberal- 

izing and improving influences, than the corresponding class else- 
where. If, then, these knights at Athens had no shame in serving 
. a8 accomplices to the Thirty throughout all their enormities, we 
need not fear to presume that other cities would furnish a body of 


wealthy men yet more unscrupulous, and a leader at least as san- 


guinary, rapacious, and full of antipathies, as Kritias. As at Athens, 
so elsewhere ; the dekarchs would begin by putting to death noto- 
. Yious political opponents, under the name of “the wicked men ;”! 
they would next proceed to deal in the same manner with men of 
‘known probity and courage, likely to take a lead in resisting op- 
pression.2 Their career of blood would continue,— in spite of 


remonstrances from more moderate persons among their own nume- 


1 Xen. Hellen. ii, 3, 13. 

...fretcay Atoarvdpoy doovpade odiot uum afar emia Fuc 6} Totc wo- 
Vapove exroduy aaa karaoryoatyt o THY ToAtTeLay, etc. 

* Xen. Hellen. ii, 3,14. Téw dé dp0vpiv tovrav ent harmost) $uysrépqr- 
ovTac avTolc, otc Aoi heim, Five AGuBavor ete) Tete Tornpove Kal bAiyou 


bciovg, GAA’ ady otc évoutloy Facora pev mapwdoupévouc dvéxerat, dvrempar 


recy O& TL Ertyetpotwrac mAciarove robe FuvediAovrac AapGavew, 
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ber, like Theramenes, — until they contrived some stratagem f 
disarmirfg the citizens, which would enable them to gratify bot 
their antipathies and their rapacity by victims still more numerou 
-——many of such victims being wealthy men, selected for purpose 
of pure spoliation.! They would next despatch by force any obtri 
sive monitor from their own number, like Theramenes ; probab! 
with far less ceremony than accompanied the perpetration of th: 
crime at Athens, where we may trace the effeet of those judici 
forms and habits to which the Athenian public had been habit: 
ated, overruled indeed, yet still not forgotten. There wou! 
hardly remain any fresh enormity still to commit, over and abo ' 
the multiplied executions, except to banish from the city allt : 
their own immediate partisans, and to reward these latter w ; 
choice estates confiscated from the victims.? If called upon 
excuse such tyranny, the leader of a dekarchy would have su 
cient invention to employ the plea of Kritias, — that all chan : 
of government were unavoidably death-dealing, and that noth 
less than such stringent measures would suffice to maintain 
city in suitable dependence upon Sparta.3 
Of course, it is not my purpose to affirm that in any other c 
precisely the same phenomena took place as those which occur 
in Athens. But we are nevertheless perfectly warranted in 
garding the history of the Athenian Thirty as a fair sanfple, fi 
whence to derive our idea of those Lysandrian dekarchies w] 
now overspread the Grecian world. Doubtless, each had its | 
peculiar march; some were less tyrannical; but, perhaps, s 
even more tyrannical, regard being had to the size of the | 
And in point of fact, Isokrates, who speaks with indignant hc | 
of these dekarchies, while he denounces those features which - 
had in common with the triakontarchy at Athens,— extrajud 
murders, spoliations, and banishments, — notices one enormity 
sides, which we do not find in the latter, violent outrages upon 
and women.4 Nothing of this kind is ascribed to Kritias an | 


—- coe oe 
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' Xen. Hellen, ii, 3, 21. 2 Xen. Hellen. ii, ¢ 

3 Xen. Hellen. ii, 3, 24-82 Kat elot uév dgrov mdoat petaBodai x 
tGv Javar7popol, etc. . 
~ 4 Tsokrates Orat. iv, (Panegyr.) 8. 127-182 (c. 32). 

He has been speaking, at some length,-and in terms of energetic « 
ciation, against the enormities of the dekarchies. He concludes by 
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_ companions ;1 and it is a considerable proof of the restraining force 
of Athenian manners, that men who inflicted so much evil in grati- 
fication of other violent impulses, should have stopped short here. 
The decemvirs named by Lysander, like the decemvir Appius 
Claudius at Rome, would find themselves armed with power to 
satiate their lusts as well'as their antipathies, and would not be 
more likely to set bounds to the former than to the latter. Lysan- 
der, in all the overweening insolence of victory, while rewarding 
his moet devoted partisans with an exaltation comprising every 
sort of license and tyranny, stained the dependent cities with 
countless murders, perpetrated on private as well as on public 
grounds.? No individual Greek had ever before wielded so pro- 
digious a power of enriching friends or destroying enemies, in this 
universal reorganization of Greece;} nor was there ever any 
power more deplorably abused. 

It was thus that the Lacedsemonian empire imposed upon each 
of the subject cities a double oppression ;4 the native decemvirs, 
and the foreign harmost; each abetting the other, and forming 
together an aggravated pressure upon the citizens, from which 
scarce any escape was left. The Thirty at Athens paid the great- 
est possible court to the harmost Kallibius5 and put to death 


— huyd¢ 02 xal oracets kal vipwr ovyxbcere Kal moAtretéy petaBoAac, Er 
62 wmacddv bBpete wat yvvatxdy aloxtvag nal xpyparoy 
dprayas, tic dv dbvacro dceEeAdeiv ; Aj rocodrov elreiv byw caW’ dn- 
Gvroy, bre ra pev bd’ Hhydr decva fading dv tic dv? yygiopart diéAvae, rag d2 
ogayas nat ra¢ dvopiag rag éni Totruy yevopéivac obdetg Ov lacacGa dv- 
vairo. 

See also, of the same author, Isokrates, Orat. v, (Philipp.) 8.110; Orat. 
viii, (de Pace) s. 119-124; Or. xii, (Panath.) s. 58, 60, 106. 

1 We may infer that if Xenophon had heard anything of the sort re- 
specting Kritias, he would hardly have been averse to mention it; when we 
read what he says (Memorab. i, 2, 29.) Compare a curious passage about 
Kritias in Dion. Chrysostom. Or. xxi, p. 270. 

2 Plutarch Lysand.c.19. "Hy d2 xal rov GAAwy by rai¢ wédect Ongporixay 
povos obk dprdunros, Gre 67 pe) Kar’ ldiac povov altiac abrot xreivovroc, GAAa 
mwoddaic piv ExSpatc, woAAaig dé rAcovetiatc, TGv éxactayod: gidwv yapilop 
évov Ta rotaira xal ovvepyovvrog; also Pausanias, vii, 10, 1; ix, 32, 6. 

? Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 7. 

4 See the speech of the Theban envoys at Athens, about eight years aftes 
the surrender of Athens (Xen. Hellen. iii, 5, 13). 

.. O682 yap guyelv éfpv (Plutarch, Lysand. c. 19). 
. Xen. Hellen. ii, 3, 13. ° 
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individual Athenians offensive to him, in order to purchase his « 
operation in their own violences. The few details which w 
possess respecting these harmosts (who continued throughout th 
insular and maritime cities for about ten years, until the battle 
Knidus, or as long as the maritime empire of Sparta lasted, - 
but in various continental dependencies considerably longer, that i 
until the defeat of Leuktra in 371 B.c.), are all for the most pa 
-discreditable. We have seen in the last chapter the descriptic 
given by the philo-Laconian Xenophon, of the harsh and treac: 
erous manner in which they acted towards the returning Ci 
reian soldiers, combined with their corrupt subservience to Phz | 
nabazus. “We learn from him that it depended upon the fi| 
of a Lacedzemonian harmost whether these soldiers should © 
proclaimed enemies and excluded forever from their native c | 
ies; and Kleander, the harmost of Byzantium, who at first thre | 
ened them with this treatment, was only induced by the m | 
unlimited submission, combined with very delicate manageme | 
to withdraw his menace. The cruel proceeding of Anaxib | 
and Aristarchus, who went so far as to sell four hundred of thi | 
soldiers into slavery, has been recounted a few pages abo 
Nothing can be more arbitrary or reckless than their proceedin 
If they could behave thus towards a body of Greek soldiers i | 
of acquired glory, effective either as friends or as enemies, and h 
ing generals capable of prosecuting their collective interests 1 
making their complaints heard, — what protection would a priv 
citizen of any subject city, Byzantium or Perinthus, be likely 
enjoy against their oppression ? 
The story of Aristodemus, the harmost of Oreus in Eub 
evinces, that no justice could be obtained against any of their e1 


Tov uty. KaAdriZ.ov edeparevov wéon Separeia, O¢ wavra ératvoin, dx 
Tovey, etc. (Plutarch, Lysand. c. 15), 

The Thirty seem to have outdone Lysander himself. A young Athe 
of rank, distinguished as a victor in the pankratiam, Autolykus,—ha | 
been insulted by Kallibius, resented it, tripped him up, and threw him d 
Lysander, on being appealed to, justified Autolykus, and censured Kalli 
telling him that he did not know how to govern freemen. The Ti 
however, afterwards put Autolykus to death, as a means of courting F 
bius (Plutarch, Lysand.c. 15). Pausanius mentions Eteonikus (not Kalh | 
as the person who struck Autolykus ; but he ascribes the same decisii 
Lysander (ix, 82, 3). 
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mities from the ephors of Sparta. That harmost, among many other 
acts of brutal violence, seized a beautiful youth, son of a free citizen 
at Oreus, out of the palestra, — carried him off, — and after vainly 
endeavoring to overcome his resistance, put him to death. The 
father of the youth went to Sparta, made known the atrocities, 
and appealed to the ephors and Senate for redreas. But a deaf 
ear was turned to his complaints, and in anguish of mind he slew 
himself. Indeed, we know that these Spartan authorities would 
grant no redress, not merely against harmosts, but even against 
private Spartan citizens, who had been guilty of gross crime out of 
their own country. A Boeotian near Leuktra, named Skedasus, pre- 
ferred complaint that two Spartans, on their way from Delphi, after 
having been hospitably entertained in his house, had first violated, 
and afterwards killed, his two daughters; but even for so flagitious 
an outrage as this, no redress could be obtained.! Doubtless, when 
a powerful foreign ally, like the Persian satrap Pharnabazus,2 

complained to the ephors of the conduct of a Lacedzemonian har- 
most or admiral, his representations would receive attention ; and 
we learn that the ephors were thus induced not merely to recall 
Lysander from the Hellespont, but to put to death another officer, 
Thorax, for corrupt appropriation of money. But for a private 
citizen in any subject city, the superintending authority of Sparta 
would be not merely remote but deaf and immovable, so as to 
afford him no protection whatever, and to leave him altogether at 
the mercy of the harmost. It seems, too, that the rigor of Spartan 
training, and peculiarity of habits, rendered individual Lacedzemo- 
nians on foreign service more self-willed, more incapable of enter- 
ing into the customs or feelings of others, and more liable to 
degenerate when set free froin the strict watch of home, — than 
other Greeks generally.3 


1 Platarch, Amator. Narration, p. 778; Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 20. In 

meena (xv, 54) and Pousanias, (ix, 13, 2), the damsels thus outraged 

stated to have slain themselves. Compare another story in Xenoph. 
Hellen, v, 4, 56, 57. 


. Plutarch, Lysand. ¢, 19. 
* This seems to have been the impression not merely of the enemies of 


Sparta, but even of the Spartan authorities themselves. Compare two 
remarkable passages of Thucydides, i, 77, and i, 95. “Aycxra ydp (says the 
Athenian Cnyoy at Sparta) ra re xad’ dude abrovde voutpa Toic GAAog Exere, 
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Taking all these causes of evil together, — the dekarchies, | 
harmosts, and the overwhelming dictatorship of Lysander, — s 
construing other parts of the Grecian world by the analogy 
Athens under the Thirty, — we shall be warranted in affirmi 
that the first years of the Spartan Empire, which followed ur 
the victory of Aigospotami, were years of all-pervading tyran 
and multifarious intestine calamity, such as Greece had ne; 
before endured. The hardships of war, severe in many wa, 
were now at an end, but they were replaced by a state-of sufi 
ing not the less difficult to bear because it was called peace. /. 
what made the suffering yet more intolerable was, that it wa: 
bitter disappointment, and a flagrant violation of promises |: 
claimed, repeatedly and explicitly, by the Lacedsmonians th 
selves. 

For more than thirty years preceding, — from times eal . 
than the commencement of the Peloponnesian war,—the S : 
tans had professed to interfere only for the purpose of” libera | 
Greece, and of putting down the usurped ascendency of Ath | 
All the allies of Sparta had been invited into strenuous actior | 
all those of Athens had been urged to revolt, — under the ¢ 
stirring cry of “Freedom to Greece.” The earliest incitem | 
addressed by the Corinthians to Sparta in 432 B.c., immedis : 
after the Korkyran dispute, called upon her to stand forwar 
fulfilment of her recognized function as “ Liberator of Gre | 
and denounced her as guilty of connivance with Athens if | 

held back.! Athens was branded as the “despot city;” w | 
had already absorbed the independence of many Greeks, , 


kai mpocéri ele Exacroc &Eidv obre robroug xpiras, ob9’ ol¢ 9 dAAn ‘EAA 
iCec. 

After the recall of the regent Pansanias and of Dakis from the E 
pont (in 477 B.c.), the Lacedemonians refuse to send out any succ 
POBoipevos py opioty ol écdvrec yeipove yiyvwvrat, Srep xqi év tT Ia 
éveidor, etc. (i, 95.) 

Compare Plutarch Apophtheg. Laconic. p. 220 F. 

1 Thucyd. i, 69. ob yap 6 dovAwodpevoc, GAA’ 6 duvapuevog pev an | 
meptopav 62, dAnSéorepoy abrd dpd, elmep kat riv Gfiwory THe apeTiig ¢ 
vb epay tiv “EAAGda géperat. 

* To the like purpose the second speech of the Corinthian env 
Sparta, c. 122-124 — py péAdete Tloridacarare re moveiodne Triuwpiav 
kai Tév GAAwy pereaAdeiv riv eAevbepiav. etc 
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menaced that of ‘all the rest. The last formal requisition borne 
by the Lacedzemonian envoys to Athens in the winter immediate- 
ly preceding the war, ran thus, — “If you desire the continuance 
of peace with Sparta, restore to the Greeks their autonomy.” | 
When Archidamus, king of Sparta, approached at the head of his 
army to besiege Platza, the Plateans laid claim to autonomy as 
having been solemnly guaranteed to them by King Pausanias 
after the great victory near their town. Upon which Archidamus 


replied, — “ Your demand is just; we are prepared to confirm - 


your autonomy, — but we call upon you to aid us in securing the 
like for those other Greeks who havé been enslaved by Athens. 
This is the sole purpose of our great present effort.”2 And the 
banner of general enfranchisement, which the Lacedzmonians 
thus held up at the outset of the war, enlisted in their cause 
encouraging sympathy and good wishes throughout Greece.3 

But the most striking illustration by far, of the seductive pro- 
mises held out by the Lacedemonians, was afforded by the con- 
duct of Brasidas in Thrace, when he first came into the neighbor- 
hood of the Athenian allies during the eighth year of the war 
(424 8.c.). In his memorable discourse addressed to the public as- 
sembly at Akanthus, he takes the greatest pains to satisfy them that 
he came only for the purpose of realizing the promise of enfran- 
chisement proclaimed by the Lacedzmonians at the beginning of 
the war. Having expected, when acting in such a cause, nothing 


1 Thucyd. i, 139. Compare Isokrates, Or. iv, Panegyr. c. 34, 8.140; Or. 
v, (Philipp.) 5.121; Or. xiv, (Plataic.) 8.43. 

? Thucyd. ii, 72. Tapacxevi dé réonde Kal méAepnos yeyévyntat abrdv Evexa 
Kal Tov dAAwy EAcutepwceuc. — 

Read also the speech of the Theban orator, in reply to the Platzan, after 
the capture of the town by the Lacedsmonians (iii, 63). 

.* Thucyd. ii, & v2 ebvoca mapa wodd éroiet trav avdpdruyv paAroyr é¢ 
rode Aaxedarpoviove, GAAwe te Kat mpoeimévruy dre Tiv ‘EAAGda Ae epos- 
ov. 

See also iii, 13, 14 — the speech of the envoys from the revolted Mityléné, 
to the Lacedsemonians. 

The Lacedemonian admiral Alkidas with his fleet, is announced as cros- 
sing over the gean to Ionia for the purpose of “liberating Greece ;” ac- 
cordingly, the Samian exiles remonstrate with him for killing his prisoners, 
as in contradiction with that object (iii, 32) — #Aeyov ob xadcc pay "EAAGée 
éAevdepody abroy, el dvdpac diéegSerper, ete. - 

¢ Thucyd. iv, 85. ‘H pév Exreudgic pov xal ti¢ orpartic bd Aaxedatpoviuy, 
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leas chan a hearty welcome; he is astonished to find their g 
closed against him. “Iam come (said he) not to injure, bu 
liberate the Greeks; after binding the Lacedsmonian author. 
by the most solemn oaths, that all whom I may bring over s 
be dealt with as autonomous allies. We do not wish to ob 
you as allies either by force or fraud, but to act as your allies | 
time when you are enslaved by the Athenians. You ought 
to suspect my purposes, in the face of these solemn assuran: 
least of all ought any man to hold back through apprehensio: 
private enmities, ‘and through fear lest I should put the city 
the hands of a few chosen partisans. I am not come to iden 
myself with local faction: I am not the man to offer you 
unreal liberty by breaking down your established constitution, 
the purpose of enslaving either the Many to the Few, or the | 
to the Many. That would be more intolerable even than for! 
dominion ; and we Lacedsemonians should incur nothing bu! 
proach, instead of reaping thanks and honor for our trouble. 
should draw upon ourselves those very censures, upon the stre : 
of which we ‘are trying to put down Athens; and that, tc: 
aggravated measure, ‘Worse than those who have never 1' 
honorable professions ; since te men in high position, spe: 
trick is more disgraceful than open violence.! — If (continued ; 
sidas) in spite of my assurances, you still withhold from me | 
cooperation, I shall think myself authorized to constrain yo | 
force. We should not be warranted in forcing freedom on 


o "Axay O01, yeyévntae tiv altiay éralnVebovoa fy apxyopevot Tod me . 
Tpoeimro per, ASnvaiotr tAcudepotvtec THY ‘EAAGaG xe | 
- Hoeiv. 

1 Thucyd. iv, 85. Adrdc re ob« tx? xan, éx’ tevdepiaet 62 rap ' 
vor mapedqivda, Spxotg Te Aaxedatpovioy xaraAaBadr ra TéAn Toic wey ° 
h piv od¢ Gv Eywye mpooayayupat Evupayzoue EceaSat abrovououc..... 
Kat ei ric idig teva dedtde dpa, ph byS riot mpoo8d tiv réAv, arp | 
fort, TWavTay paAtota meorevoatw. Ob yap avorace 
xa, ob62 doagh rv tAevdepiav vouite émepépecy, el, TO WAT PLOV We 
Td wAEov roic bAiyote, Td Edaccov Tol¢ mact, dovAwcaimt. IF 
wOTepa yap av rig dAAogidon apxrig ely, xal nuiv roic 
datpoviore obx dv dvr? rive xapic Kavioratro, dvrl 62 Tipic nal 667, 
uUGAAov’ oi¢ re rode "AGnvatioug byxAnpact katamohe ho 
airtel dy gatvoipeda Exdiova FO Re brodeivas apeti 

 *Faxropevot. 
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unwilling parties, except with a, view-to some common good. But 
as we seek not empire for ourselves, — as we struggle only to put 
down the empire of others, — as we offer autonomy to each and 
all, — so we should do wrong to the majority if we allowed you 
to persist in your opposition.” ! : 
Like the allied sovereigns of Europe in 1813, who, requiring 
the most strenuous efforts on the part of the people to contend 
against the Emperor Napoleon, promised free constitutions and 
granted nothing after the victory had been assured, — the Lace- 
dsemonians thus held out the most emphatic and repeated assur- 
ances of general autonomy in order to enlist allies against Athens ; 
disavowing, even ostentatiously, any aim at empire for themselves. 
It is true, that after the great catastrophe before Syracuse, when 
the ruin of Athens appeared imminent, and when the alliance 
with the Persian satraps against her.was first brought to pass, 
the Lacedsemonians began to think more of empire,? and less of 
Grecian freedom; which, indeed, so far as concerned the Greeks 
on the continent of Asia, was surrendered to Persia. Neverthe- 
less the old watchword still continued. It was still currently 
believed, though less studiously professed, that the destruction of 
the Athenian empire was aimed at as a means to the liberation 
of Greece.8 
The victory of AXgospotami with its consequences cruelly unde- 
ceived every one. The language of Brasidas, sanctioned by the 
solemn oaths of the Lacedsemonian ephors, in 424 8. c.——and the 
proceedings of the Lacedemonian Lysander in 405-404 B. c., the 
commencing hour of Spartan omnipotence, — stand in such literal 
and flagrant contradiction, that we might almost imagine the former 
to have foreseen the possibility of such a successor, and to have tried 
to disgrace and disarm him beforehand. The dekarchies of Ly- 


1 Thucyd. iv, 87, Odd? detAouev of Aaxedaipéviot pw) Kotvod Tivos 
dyatot airia rode pH Bovdopévove sAcvFepotv. Ot ad 
dpxiic Egeépeda, nadoat di paAdov érépove orebdovreg rovs mAeiouc av 
ddixoiuev, el Evpradorv avrovopiaw Exigépovres ipa trove iva 
Troupévove mepidoyuev. Compare Isokrates, Or. iv, (Panegyr.) 8. 140, 141. 

3 Feelings of the Lacedemonians dtring the winter immediately succeed- 
ing the grea, Syracusan catastrophe (Thuc. viii, 2) — xal xadeddvreg exel- 
voug (the Athenians) abrol rig mapas "EAAGdo¢ 7bn Gopadas HyncedVas. 

* Compare phucya. viii, 43, 3; vill, 46, 3. 
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sander realized that precise ascendency of a few chosen part 
@-which Brasidas repudiates as an abomination worse than fo. 
‘dominion; while the harmosts and garrison, installed in the 
pendent cities along with the native decemvirs, planted the se 
variety of mischief as well as the first, each aggravating the o 
Had the néble-minded Kallikratidas gained a victory at Argin 
and lived to close the war, he would probably have tried, with 1 
‘or less of success, to make some approach to the promises of | 
sidas. But it was the double misfortune of Greece, first tha 
closing victory was gained by such an admiral as Lysander 
most unscrupulous of all power-seekers, partly for his country, 
still more for himself, — next, that the victory was so deci 
sudden and imposing, as to leave no enemy standing, or in : 
‘sition to insist upon terms. The fiat of Lysander, acting i 
name of Sparta, became omnipotent, not merely over enemie : 
over allies; and to a certain degree even over the Spartan au . 
ties themselves. There was ng present necessity for concil | 
allies, — still less for acting up to former engagements; s 
nothing remained to oppose the naturally ambitious inspiratic 1 
the Spartan ephors, who allowed'the admiral to carry out, tl : 
tails in his own way. But former assurances, though Spart 
in a condition to disregard them, were not forgotten by others 
the recollection of them imparted additional bitterness to tl : 
pressions of the decemvirs and harmosts:! In perfect consi: 


ae 


. ~~ 


' This is emphatically set forth in a fragment of ‘Theopompus t : 
torian, preserved by Theodorus Metochita, and printed at the end 
collection of the Fragments of Theopompus the historian, both by 
ers and by M: Didot. Both these editors, however, insert it only a: 
mentum Spurium, on the authority of Plutarch (Lysander, c, 1f 
‘quotes the same sentiment from the comic writer Theopompus. ] 
passage of Theodorus Metochita presents the express words OQedr 
toropixdc. We have, therefore, his distinct affirmation against that 
tarch; and the question is, which of the two we are to believe. 

Now if any one will read attentively the so-called Fragmentum § 
as it stands at the end of the collections above referred to, he wil 
think) that it belongs much more naturally to the historian than 
vomic writer. It is a strictly historical statement, illustrated by a 

' -though coarse, comparison. The Fragment is thus presented by ' 
rus Metochita (Fragm. Theopgmp. 344, ed. Didot). 

Gedmouroe 5 LoropiKde Grooxontuv ele Tove Aaxedatpovious, eixale 
raic gatas xanndiowy, al toig xpwpévore éyxéovcas tiv dpynv olvor 
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with her misrule throughout Eastern Greece,! too, Sparta identified 
herself with the energetic tyranny of Dionysius at Syracuse, as-e 
sisting both to erect and to uphold it; a contradiction to her former 
maxims of action which would have astounded the historian He- 
* rodotus. 

The empire of Sparta thus constituted at the end of 405 B.c., 
maintained itself in full grandeur for somewhat above ten years, 
until the naval battle of Knidus,? in 394 B.c. That defeat de- 


kal evypynorov cogtorixug exe tH Anpet Tot épyvupiov, pedtorepoy gavAcv 
riva Kai éxrporiay Kai dgivyy kataxipyGct nal napéyovrar xal tod Aaxedac- 
povioug toivuy EAeye, tov abrodv éxeivaic Tpdrov, év TH Kata Tay ’ADnVainy 
moAéuy, THY dpxiy diary wopate Tie Gn’ "ADynvaiuy EAevBepiac xal npoypap- 
pare xal xnptyparit trois “EAAnvag deAecoavras, borepoy mixporara odioty 
éyyéat kai dndécrara xpauara Boric érwdivoy Kal xphoews Npayparwrv GA- 
yewwiv, navy ToL KaTaTUpavvovyTag Tag WoAEc Dexapxiate Kai dpyooraig Bapv- 
Tarot, Kal Tparropévous, & dvaxepec elvas agddpa Kal dvirotoroy gépety, Kar 
GTOKTIVVUVal. 

Plutarch, ascribing the statement to the comic Theopompus, affirms him 
to be silly (Zocne Aypeiv) in saying that the Lacedsemonian empire began by 
being sweet and pleasant, and afterwards was corrupted and turned into 
bitterness and oppression; whereas the fact was, that it was bitterness and 
oppression from the very first. 

Now if we read the above citation from Theodorus, we shall see that 
Theopompus did not really put forth that assertion which Plutarch contra- 
dicts as silly and untrue. , 

What Theopompus stated was, that the first Lacedzmonians, during the 

* war against Athens, tempted the Greeks with a most delicious draught and 
programme and proclamation of freedom from the rule of Athens, — and that 
they afterwards poured in the most bitter and repulsive mixtures of hard 
oppression and tyranny, etc. 

The sweet draught is asserted to consist — not, as Plutarch supposes, in 
the first taste of the actual Lacedsemonian empire after the war, but —in 
the seductive promises of freedom held out by them to the allies during the 
war. Plutarch’s charge of force Anpely has thus no foundation. I have 

, ‘written dedeaoavrac instead of deAedcovrac which stands in Didot’s Frag- 
ment, because it struck me that this correction was required to construe 
the passage. 

1 Isekrates, Or. iv, (Panegr.) s. 145; Or. viii, (de Pace) s. 122; Diodor. 
xiv, 10-44; xv, 28. Compare Herodot. v, 92; Thucyd. i, 18; Tsok-ates, 
Or. iv, (Panegyr.) 8. 144. 

* Isokrates, Panathen. 8.61. Zmapridract piv yap Eryn déxa pbdu éneora- 
Thoay abray, hueic 02 mévre nat étnxovta ovvexo¢ Karéoxouev Tiv apxny. 
a fis not hold yyself bound to make out the exactness of the chronology 

Isokrates, But here we may remark It his “hardly ten years” is a 
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stroyed her fleet and maritime ascendency, yet left her in undi 
ished power on land, which she still maintained until her d 
by the Thebans! at Leuktra in 371 B.c. Throughout‘all this 1 
it was her established system to keep up Spartan harmosts 
garrisons in the dependent cities on the continent as well as ir 
islands. Even the Chians, who had been her most active : 
during the last eight years of the war, were compelled sto su 
to this hardship ; besides having all their fleet taken away 
them.? But the native dekarchies, though at first establishe: 
Lysander universally throughout the maritime dependencie: 
not last as a system so long as the harmosts. Composed as 
* were to a great degree.of the personal nominees and confede 
of Lysander, they suffered in part by the reactionary jea 
which in time made itself felt against his overweening ascend 
After continuing for some time, they lost the countenance c 
Spartan ephors, who proclaimed permission to the cities (1 
not precisely know when) to resume their preéxisting go 

ments. Some of the dekarchies thus became dissolved, or : 

fied in various ways, but several probably still continued to su 

if they had foree enough to maintain themselves ; for it do 

appear that the ephors ever systematically put them down, a 

sander had systematically set them up. 

The government of the Thirty at Athens would never have 
overthrown if the oppressed Athenians had been obliged t 
on g tutelary interference of the Spartan ephors to help th 
overthrowing it. My last volume has shown that this nef 


term, though less than the truth by some months, if we may take t 
tle of Agospotami as the beginning, is very near the truth if we ta 
surrender of Athens as the beginning, down to the battle of Knidus. 

1 Pausanias, viii, 52, 2; ix, 6, 1. | 

* Diodor. xiv, 84; Isokrates, Orat. viii, (de Pace) s. 121. 

> Xen. Hellen. iii, 4, 2. 

Lysander accompanied King Agesilaus (when the latter was goin; 
Asiatic command in 396 B.c.). His purpose was —— drw¢ rac dexapy 
xaracraveioac in’ excivou év Taic moAeaty, éxrerruxviac 62 da rove | 
oi rag watpiove woAureiag maphyyetAar; NGA KaTaoTHoet pet’ "Ayno 

It shows the careless construction of Xenophon’s Hellenica, or - 
his reluctance to set forth the discreditable points of the Lacedx 
rule, that this is the first mention which he makes (and that too, ind 
of the dgkarchies, nine years after they had been first set up by L; 
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oligarchy came to its end by the unassisted efforts of “Thrasybulus 
and the Athenian democrats themselves. It is true,indeed, that 
the arrogance and selfishness of Sparta and of Lysander had 
alienated the Thebans, Corinthians, Megarians, and other neighbor- _ 
ing allies, and induced them to sympathize with the Athenian ex- 
ileg against the atrocities of the Thirty, -— but they never rendered 
any positive assistance of moment. The inordinate personal am- 
bition of Lysander had also offended King Pausanias and the 
Spartan ephors, so that they too became indifferent to the “Thirty, 
who were his creatures. But this merely deprived the Thirty of 
that foreign support which Lysander, had he still continued im the 
ascendent, would have extended to them ‘in full measure. It was" 
not the positive cause of their downfall. That crisis was brought 
about altogether by the energy of Thrasybulus and his com- 
panions, who manifested such force and determination as could not 
have been put down without an extraordinary display of Spartan 
military power; a display not entirely safe when the sympathies 
of the chief allies were with the other side, —and at any rate ad- 
verse to the inclinations of Pausanias. As it was with the Thirty 
at Athens, so it probably was also with the dekarchies m the de- 
pendent cities. The Spartan ephors took no steps to put them 
down; but where the resistance of the citizens was strenuous 
enough to overthrow them, no Spartan intervention came to prop 
_ them up, and the harmost perhaps received orders not to consider 

his authority as indissolubly linked with theirs. The native forces 
of each dependent city being thus left to find their own level, the 
decemvirs, once installed, would doubtless maintain themselves in 
a great number; while in other cases they would be overthrown, 
-——or, perhaps, would contrive to perpetuate their dominion by 
compromise and alliance with other oligarchical sections. This 
confused and unsettled state of the dekarchies, — some still exist- 
ing, others half-existing, others again defunct, — prevailed in 396 
B.C., when Lysander accompanied Agesilaus into Asia, in the full 
hope that he should have influence enough to reorganize them all.! 


' Compare the two passages of Xenophon’s Hellenica, iii, 4, 7; iil, 
5, 13. 


"Are ovvrerapaypéver ev raig méAeot Tov mohretov, kai ovre dnuoxpartiag 
Ert obone, dare, Em’ "AOnvaiuy, obre dexapxiac, dovep tnt Avaavédpov. 
But that 80me of these dekarchies still continued, we know from the 
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We must recollect-that no other dependent city would posses: 
same means of offering energetic resistance to its local decem 
as Athens offered to the Thirty ; and that the insular Grecian c 
were not only feeble individually, but naturally helpless agains: 
lords of the sea.! 
Such then was the result throughout Greece, when that 
war, which had been undertaken in the name of universal : 
nomy, was terminated by the battle of ZZgospotami. In plac: 
_imperial Athens was substituted, not the promised autonomy, 
yet more imperial Sparta. An awful picture is given by: 
philo-Laconian Xenophon, in 399 3. c., of the ascendency :: 
cised ‘throughout. all the Grecian cities, not merely by the ey 
‘ and the public officers, but even by the private citizens, of S;: 
“The Lacedzemonians (says he in addressing the Cyreian a ' 
are now the presidents of Greece; and even any single pi | 
Lacedzemonian can accomplish what he pleases.”2  “ All the | 
(he says in another place) then obeyed whatever order they ; 
receive from a Lacedemonian citizen.”3 Not merely we 
general ascendency thus omnipresent and irresistible, but : 
‘enforced with a stringency of detail, and darkened by a tho 
accompaniments of tyranny and individual abuse, such a 
never been known under the much-decried empire of Athen 
We have more than one picture of the Athenian emp : 
speeches made by hostile orators who had every motive tc | 
up the strongest antipathies in the bosoms of their audience 2 
it. We havé the addresses of the Corinthian envoys at | 
when stimulating the Spartan allies to the Peloponnesian w . 


eubsequent passage. The Theban envoys say to the public asser | 
Athens, respecting the Spartans : — 
" AANA Ly xai ob¢ tpav dxéornoav gavepoi eiow LEqxarnxorec> bm 
Tév dpyooray tupayvvodyvTat, xal bmd déxa avdpay, otc Atcavdpo | 
Thoev tv Exaory wéAet — where the decemvirs are noted as still sul 
in 395 B.c. See also Xen. Agesilaus, i, 37. 
1 Xen. Hellen. iii, 5, 15. | 
2 Xen. Anab. vi, 6,12. Elot pay yap fon tyyie al EAAnvises OA, 
was spoken at Kalpé in Bithynia) r7¢ 62 'EAAGdo¢ Aaxedatuovios + | 
xaow: ixavot dé elot cat ele Exactog Aakedatpoyv. 
Taig woAdecty &,7t BobAovrat dtanparrectas. 
3 Xen Hellen. iii, 1,5. Wldoae yap tore al woAece Exeidovro, 6. 
Batuéviog dvgp énirarrot | 
* Thucyd. i, 68-120. 
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that of the envoys from Mityléné delivered at Olympia to the 
Spartan confederates, when the city had revolted from Athens 
and stood in pressing need of support, — the discourse of Brasidas 
in the public assembly at Akanthus, — and more than one speech 
also from Hermokrates, impressing upon his Sicilian countrymen 
hatred as well as fear of Athens.! Whoever reads these dis- 
courses, will see that they dwell almost exclusively on the great 
political wrong inherent in the very fact of her empire, robbing sc 
many Grecian communities of their legitimate autonomy, over and 
above the tribute imposed. That Athens had thus already en- 
slaved many cities, and was only watching for opportunities tc 
enslave many more, is the theme upon which they expatiate. But 
of practical grievances, — of cruelty, oppression, spoliation, multi- 
plied exiles, etc., of high-handed wrong committed by individual 
Athenians, — not one word is spoken. Had there been the smallest 
pretext for introducing such inflammatory topics, how much more 
impressive would have been the appeal of Brasidas to the sympa- 
thies of the Akarthians! How vehement would have been the 
denunciations of the Mitylenean envoys, in place of the tame and 
almost apologetic language which we now read in Thucydides ! 
Athens extinguished the autonomy of her subject-allies, and pun- 
ished revolters with severity, sometimes even with cruelty. But 
as to other points of wrong, the silence of accusers, such as those 
just noticed, eounts as a powerful exculpation. 

The case is altered when we come to the period succeeding the 
battle of ASgospotami. Here indeed also, we find the Spartan em- 
pire complained of (as the Athenian empire had been before), in 
contrast with that state of autonomy to which each city laid claim, 
and which Sparta had not merely promised to ensure, but set forth 
as her only ground of war. Yet this is not the prominent grievance, 
— other topics stand more emphatically forward. The decem- 
virs and the harmosts (some of the latter being Helots), the 
standing instruments of Spartan empire, are felt as more sorely 
painful than the empire itself; as tle language held by Brasidas 
at Akanthus admits them to be beforehand. At the time when 
Athens was a subject-city under Sparta, governed by the Lysan- 
drian Thirty and by the Lacedemonian harmost in the acropolis, 
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* Thucyd. iii, 9; iv, 59-85; vi, 76. 
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—the sense of indignity arising from the fact of subjection was 
absorbed in the still more terrible suffering arising from the enor- 
mities of those individual rulers whom the imperial state had set 
up. Now Athens set up no local rulers, —no native Ten or native 
Thirty, — no resident Athenian harmosts or garrisons. This was 
of itself an unspeakable exemption, when compared with the con- 
dition of cities subject, not only to the Spartan empire, but also 
under that empire to native decemvirs like Kritias, and Spartan 
harmosts like Aristarchus or Aristodémus. A city subject to Athens 
had to bear definite burdens enforced by its own government, 
which was liable in case of default or delinquency to be tried 
before the popular Athenian Dikastery. But this same dikastery 
(as I have shown in a former volume, and as is distinctly stated by 
Thucydides)! was the harbor of refuge to each subject-city ; not 
less against individual Athenian wrong-doers than against miscon- 
duct from other cities. Those whe complained of the hardship 
suffered -by a subject-city, from the obligation of bringing causes 
to be tried in the dikastery of Athens,-—— even if we take the case 
as they state it, and overlook the unfairness of omitting those 
numerous instances wherein the city was thus enabled to avert or 
redress wrong done to its own citizens,—- would have complained 
both more loudly and with greater justice of an ever-present Athe- 
nian harmost; especially if there were coexistent a native govern- 
ment of Ten oligarchs, exchanging with him guilty connivances, 
like the partnerahip of the Thirty at Athens with the Lacedsemo- 
nian harmost Kallibius.? 

In no one point ean it be shown that the substitution of Spartan 
empire in place of Athenian was a gain, either for the subject-cities 
or for Greece generally ; while in many points, it was a great and 
serious aggravation of suffering. And this abuse of power is the 
more deeply to be regretted, as Sparta enjoyed after the battle of 
ZEgospotami a precious opportunity, — such as Athens had never ~ 
had, and-such as never again recurred,—of reorganizing the 
Grecian world on wise principles, and with a view to Pan-hellenic 
stability and harmony. It is not her greatest sin to have refused 


ey 


1 See the remarkable speech of Phrynichus in Thucyd. viii, 48, 5, which 
I have before referred to. 
* Xen. Hellen. ii, 3,14, Compare the analogous case of Thebes, after 
the Lacedssmonians had got possession of the Kadmeia (y. 2, 34-36). 
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‘to graht-universal autonomy. She had indeed promised it; but 
we might pardon a departure from specific performance, had she 
exchanged the boon for one far greater, which it was within her 
reasonable power, at the end of 405 B. c., to confer. That universal 
town autonomy, towards which the Grecian instinct tended, though 
immeasurably better than universal subjection, was. yet accompa- 
nied by much internal discord, and by the still more formidable 
evil of helplessness against any efficient foreign enemy. To en- 
sure to the Hellenic world external safety as well as internal 
concord, it was not a new empire which was wanted, but a new 
political combination on equitable and comprehensive principles ; 
divesting each town of a portion of its autonomy, and creating a 
common authority, responsible to all, for certain definite controlling 
purposes. If ever a tolerable federative system would have been 
practicable in Greece, it was after the battle of gospotami. The 
Athenian empire, — which, with all its defects, I believe to have 
been much better forthe subject-cities than universal autonomy 
would have been, — had already removed many difficulties, and 
shown that combined and systematic action of the maritime Grecian 
world-was no impossibility. Sparta might now have substituted 
herself for Athens, not as heir to the imperial power, but as presi- 
dent and executive agent of a new Confederacy of Delos, — 
reviving the equal, comprehensive, and liberal principles, on which 
that confederacy had first been organized. 
- It is true that sixty years before, the constituent members of the 
original synod at Delos had shown themselves insensible to its 
value. -As soon as the pressing alarm from Persia had passed 
over, some had discontinued sending deputies, others had disobeyed 
requisitions, others again had bought off their obligations, and for- 
feited their rights as autonomous and voting members, by pecu- 
niary bargain with Athens; who, being obliged by the duties of 
her presidency to enforce obedience to the Synod against all reluc- 
tant members, made successively many enemies, and was gradually 
converted, almost without her own seeking, from President into 
Emperor, as the only means of obviating the total dissolution of the 
Confederacy. But though such untoward circumstances had hap- 
pened before, it does not follow that they would now have 
happened again, assuming the same experiment to have been 
retried by §) 4, with manifest sincerity of purpose and tolerable 
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wisdom. The Grecian world, especially the maritime portion 
had passed through trials not less painful than instructive, d 
this important interval. .Nor does it seem rash to suppose, th 
bulk of its members might now have been disposed to per 
steady confederate duties, at the call and under the presiden: 
Sparta, had she really attempted to reorganize a liberal con 
racy, treating every city as autonomous and equal, except in 


_as.each was bound to obey the resolutions of the general s 


However impracticable such a scheme may appear, we must 
lect that even Utopian schemes have their transient momer 
not of certain success, at least of cdmmencement not merel; 
sible but promising. And my belief is, that had Kallikr: 
with his ardent Pan-helleni¢ sentiment and force of reso! 
been the final victor over imperial Athens, he would not ha 
the moment of pride and omnipotence pass over without es: 
some noble project like that sketched above. It is to be r 
bered that Athens had never had the power of organizing an 
generous Pan-hellenic combination. She had become d 
larized ‘in the legitimate execution of her trust, as president 
Confederacy of Delos, against refractory members ;! an 
been obliged to choose between breaking up the Confec 
and keeping it together under the strong compression of an 
rial chief. But Sparta had not yet become depopularized. 
now stood without competitor as leader of the Grecian wor 
might at that moment have reasonably hoped to carry the 
bers of it along with her to any liberal and Pan-hellenic : 
zation, had she attempted it with proper earnestness. U 
nately she took the opposite course, under the influer 
Lysander ; founding a new empire far more oppressive and 
than that of Athens, with few of the advantages, and none 
excuses, attached to the latter. As she soon became eve 
unpopular than Athens, her moment of high tide, for ber 
Pan-hellenic combination, passed away also, — never to re 
Haviny thus brought all the maritime Greeks under ! 
pire, with a tribute of more than one thousand talents i 
upon them, — and continuing to be chief of her landed alli 


1 Such ig.the justification offered by the Athenian envoy at Sp 
mediately before the Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. i, 75, 76). A 
borne out in the main by the narrative of Thucydides himeelf (i, $ 
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Central Greeee, which now included Athens as a simple umit,— 
Sparta was the all-pervading imperial power in Greece! Her 
new empire was organized by the victorious Lysander; but with 
so much arrogance, and so much personal ambition to govern all 
Greece by means of nommees of his own, decemvirs and har- 
mosts, — that he raised numerous rivals and enemies, as well] at 
Sparta itself as elsewhere. The jealousy entertained by king Pau- 
sanias, the offended feelings of Thebes and Corinth, and the man- 
ner in which these new phenomena brought about (in spite of the 
opposition of Lysander) the admission of Athens as a revived 
democracy into the Lacedsemonian confederacy, — has been al- 
ready related. 

In the early months of 403 8. c., Lysander was partly at home, 
partly in Attica, exerting himself to sustain the falling oligarchy 
of Athens against the increasing force of Thrasybulus and the 
Athenian exiles in Peireus. In this purpose he was directly 
thwarted by the opposing views of. king Pausanias, and three out 
of the five ephors.2 But though the ephors thus checked Lysan- 
der in regard to Athens, they softened the humiliation by sending 
nim abroad to a fresh command on the Asiatic coast and the Hel- 
lespont ; a step which had the farther advantage of putting asunder 
two such marked rivals as he and Pausanias had now become. 
That which Lysander had tried in vain to do at Athens, he was 
doubtless better able to do in Asia, where he had neither Pausa- 
nias nor the ephors along with him. He could lend effective aid 
to the dekarchies and harmosts in the Asiatic cities, against any 
internal opposition with which they might be threatened.- Bitter 
were the complaints which reached Sparta, both against him and 
against his ruling partisans. At length the ephors were prevailed 
upon to disavow the dekarchies; and to proclaim that they would 
not hinder the cities from resuming their former governments 
at pleasure? 

But all the crying oppressions set forth in the complaints of the 
maritime cities would have been insufficient to procure the recall 
of Lysander from his command in the Hellespont, had not Pharna- 
bazus joined his remonstrances to the rest. These last representa- 
tions so strengthened the enemies of Lysander at Sparta, that a 
SET 


, oat Helley, iii, 1,3. maone rig ‘EAAGdo¢ mpocrarat, etc. 
Xen. Helle, _ 5, 4, ‘28-80, 2 Xon. Hellen. iii, 4, 2 
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peremptory order was sent to recall him. Constrained to ob< 
came back to Sparta; but the comparative disgrace, and th 
of that boundless power which he had 2njoyed on his com: 
was so insupportable to him, that he obtained permission to , 
a pilgrimage to the temple of Zeus Ammon in Libya, under the 
that he had a vow to discharge.! He appears also to have v 
the temples of Delphi and Dodona,? with secret ambitious pr 
which will be mentioned presently. This politic withd 
softened the jealousy against him, so that we shall find him. 
a year or two, reéstablished in great influence and ascent 


He was sent as Spartan envoy, at what precise moment we | 
know, to Syracuse, where he lent countenance and aid | 
recently established despotism of Dionysius.3 

The position of the Asiatic Greeks, along the coast of Ionis 


? Plutarch, Lysand. c. 19, 20, 21. 

The facts, which Plutarch states respecting Lysander, cannot be 
ciled with the chronqlgy which he adopts. He represents the re 
Lysander at the instafice of Pharnabazus, with all the facts which p 
it, as having occurred prior to the reconstitution of the Athenian 
racy, which event we know to have taken place in the summer of 4( 

Lysander captured Samos in the latter half of 404 B.c., after the 
der of Athens. After the capture of Samos, he came home in triu 

-the autumn of 404 B. o. (Xen. Hellen. iii, 3,9). He was at home, or 
in Attica, in the beginning of 403 3. c. (Xen.. Hellen. ii, 4, 30). 

Now when Lysander came home at the end of 404 B.c., it wa: 
umphant return ; it was not a recall provoked by complaints of Pt 
zus. Yet there can have been no other return before the restoratio 
democracy at Athens. . : 

The recall of Lysander must have been the termination, not of t 
mand, but of a subsequent command. Moreover, it seems to me nm 
in order to make room for the facts stated respecting Lysander a: 

about the dekarchies, that we should suppose him to have been ag 
out (after his quarrel with Pausanias in Attica) in 403 B.c., to ¢ 
in Asia. This is nowhere positively stated, but I find nothing to 
it, and I see no other way of making room for the facts stated abou 
der. 

It is to be noted that Diodorus has a decided error in chronok 
the date of the restoration of.the Athenian democracy. He plj 
401 3.c. (Diod. xiv, 33), two years later than its real date, which 
c.; thus lengthening by two years the interval between the surr 
Athens and the reéstablishment of the democracy. Plutarch also 
have conceived that interval as much longer than it really was. 

* Plutarch, Lysand c. 25. 7 Plutarch, Lysand: 
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lis, and the Hellespont, became very peculiar after the triumph of. 
Sparta at Egospotami. I have already recounted how, immedi- 
ately after the great Athenian catastrophe before Syracuse, the 
Persian king had renewed his grasp upon those cities, from which 
the vigorous hand of Athens had kept him excluded for more than 
fifty years; how Sparta, bidding for his aid, had consented by 
three formal conventions to surrender them to him, while her com- 
missioner Lichas even reproved the Milesians for their aversion 
-to this bargain; how Athens also, in the days of her weakness, 
competing for the same advantage, had expressed her willingness 
to pay the same price for it.! After the battle of A°gospotamiy, this 
convention was carried into effect ; though seemingly not. without 
disputes between the satrap Pharnabazus on one side, and Lysan- 
der and Derkyllidas on the other.2 The latter was Lacedemonian 
harmost at Abydos, which town, so important as a station on the 
Hellespont, the Lacedzmonians seem still to have retained. But 
Pharnabazus and his subordinates acquired more complete com- 
mand of the Hellespontine olis and of the Troad, than ever they 
had enjoyed before, both along the coast and in the interior.3 
Another element, however, soon became operative. The condi- 
tion of the Greek cities on the coast of Ionia, though according to 
Persian regulations they belonged to the satrapy of Tissaphernes, 
was now materially determined, — first, by the competing claims 
of Cyrus, who wished to take them away from him, and tried to 
get such transfer ordered at court, — next, by the aspirations of that 
young prince to the Persian throne. As Gyrus rested his hope 
of success on Grecian cooperation, it was highly important to him 
to render himself popular among the Greeks, especially on his 
own side of the Aigean. Partly his own manifestations of just 
and conciliatory temper, partly the bad name and known perfidy 
of Tissaphernes, induced the Grecian cities with one accord to 
revolt from the latter. All threw themselves into the arms of Cy- 
_Yus, except Miletus, where Tissaphernes interposed in time, slew 
the leaders of the intended revolt, and banished many of their par- 
tisans. Cyrus, receiving the exiles with distinguished favor, levied 
an army to besiege Miletus and procure their restoration ; while 


' Thucyd. viii, 5, 18-37, 56-58, 84. 
2 platarch, Lysander, ce. 19, 20; Xen. Hellen. iii, 1, 9. 
> Yen. Hellen. ili, 1, 13. 
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he at the same time threw strong Grecian garrisons into the | 
cities to protect them against attack.! 

This local quarrel was, however, soon merged in the more 
prehensive dispute respecting the Persian succession. Both p: 
were found on the field of Kunaxa; Cyrus with the Greek sol 


and Milesian exiles on one side,— Tissaphernes on the c 


How that attempt, upon which so much hinged in the future 
tory both of Asia Minor and of Greece, terminated, I have alz 
recounted. Probably the impression brought back by the La: 
monian fleet which left Cyrus on the coast of Syria, after h: 
surmounted the most difficult country without any resistance. 
highly favorable to his success. So much the more painful 1 
be the disappointment among the Ionian Greeks when the 
of his death was afterwards brought; so much the greater 
alarm, when Tissaphernes, having relinquished the pursuit «: 
Ten Thousand Greeks at the moment when they entere: 
mountains of Karduchia, came down as victor to the seat: 
more powerful than ever,— rewarded? by the Great Kiz | 
the services which he had rendered against Cyrus, with : | 
territory which had been governed by the latter, as well a 
the title of commander-in-chief over all the neighboring satre - 
and prepared not only to reconquer, but to punish, the re = 
maritime cities. He began by attacking Kymé;3 ravagi | 
territory, with great loss to the citizens, and exacting from 1 | 
still larger contribution, when the approach of winter rend | 
inconvenient to besiege their city. . 

In sueh 4 state of apprehension, these cities sent to Sparta, | 
great imperial power of Greece, to entreat her protection : | 
the aggravated slavery impending over them.4 The Lace | 
nians had nothing farther to. expect from the king of Persi 
whom they had already broken the peace by lending aid to : 
Moreover, the fame of the Ten Thousand Greeks, who we : 
coming home along the Euxine towards Byzantium, had | 
diffused throughout Greece, inspiring signal contempt for ] 
military efficiency, and hopes of enrichment by war agai | 
Asiatic satraps. Accordingly, the Spartan ephors were : | 


1 “Xen. Anab. i, 1, 8. 

* Xen. Anab. ii, 3, 19; ii, 4,8; Xen. Aellen. iii, 1, 3; iii, 3, 13. 

* Diodor. xiv, 35. ' 4 Diodor. ut sup. 
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‘to comply with the petition of theit Asiatic countrymen, and to 
send over to Asia Thimbron at the head of a considerable force: 
two thousand Neodamodes (or Helots who had been enfranchised) 
and four thousand Peloponnesians heavy-armed, accompanied by 
three hundred Athenian horsemen, out of the number of those who 
had been adherents of the Thirty, four years before; an aid granted 
by Athens at the special request of Thimbron. Arriving in ‘Asia 
during the winter of 400-399 B.c., Thimbron was reinforced in 
the spring of 899 8. c. by the Cyreian army, who were brought 
acroes from Thrace as described in my last chapter, and taken into 
Lacedemonian pay. With this large force he became more than 
a match for the satraps, even on the plains where they could em- 
ploy their numerous cavalry. The petty Grecian princes of, Per- 
gamus and Teuthrania, holding that territory by ancient grants 
ftom Xerxes to their ancestors, joined their troops to his, con- 
tributing much to enrich Xenophon at the moment of his depart- 
ure from the Cyreians. Yet Thimbron achieved nothing worthy 
of so large an army. He not only miscarried in the siege of La- 
. rissa, but was even unable to maintain order among his own 
soldiers, who pillaged indiscriminately both friends and foes.! 
Such loud complaints were transmitted to Sparta of his irregu- 
larities and inefficiency, that the ephors first sent him order to 
march into Karia, where Tissaphernes resided, — and next, before 
that. order was executed, despatched Derkyllidas to supersede him; 
seemingly in the winter 399-398 B. c. Thimbron on returning to 
Sparta was fined and banished.2 

It is highly probable that the Cyreian soldiers, though excellent 
in the field, yet having been disappointed of~reward for the pro- 
digious toils which they had gone through in their long march, 
and having been kept on short allowance in Thrace, as well as 
cheated by Seuthes, — were greedy, unscrupulous, and hard to be 
restrained, in the matter of pillage ; especially as Xenophon, their 
most influential general, had now .left them. Their conduct 
greatly improved under Derkyllidas. And though such improve- 
ment was doubtless owing partly tothe superiority of the latter 
over Thimbron, yet it seems also partly ascribable, to the fact that 


4 Xen. Hellen. iii, 1, 5-8 ; Xen. Anab. vii, 8, 8~1t. - 
. Xen. Hellen. iii, 1, 8; Diodor. xiv, 38, 
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Xenophon, after a few months of residence at Athens, accon 
nied him to Asia, and resumed the command of his old comrad 

Derkyllidas was a man of so much resource and cunning, a 
have acquired the surname of Sisyphus.?_ He had served throu 
out all the concluding years of the war, and had been harmosi 
Abydus during the naval command of Lysander, who-condem 
him, on the complaint of Pharnabazus, to the disgrace of pu 
exposure with his shield on his arm ;3 this was (I presume) a 
grace, because an officer of rank always had his shield carried 
him by an attendant, except in the actual encounter of ba 
Having never forgiven Pharnabazus for thus dishonoring | 
Derkyllidas now took advantage of a misunderstanding bety 
that satrap and Tissaphernes, to make g truce with the latter, 
conduct his army, eight thousand strong, into the territory of 
former.4 The mountainous region of Ida generally known a: 
Troad,— inhabited by a population of Aolic Greeks (who 
gradually Hellenized the indigenous inhabitants), and ther 
known as the ®olis of Pharnabazus, — was laid open to him 
recent event, important in itself as well as instructive to read. 

The entire Persian empire was parcelled into so many satra) 
each satrap being bound to send a fixed amount of annual tri 
and to hold a certain amount of military force ready, for the | 
at Susa. Provided he was punctual in fulfilling these obliga: 
little inquiry was made as to his other proceedings, unless i 
rare case of his maltreating some individual Persian of high 
In like manner, it appears, each satrapy was divided into 
satrapies or districts; each of these held by a deputy, who p 

the satrap a fixed tribute and maintained for him a certain 
tary force,——having liberty to govern in other respects : 


1 There is no positive testimony to this ; yet such is my belief, as | 
stated at the close of the last chapter. It is certain that Xenopho 
serving under Agesilaus in Asia three years after this time; the onl 
ter left for conjecture is, at what precise moment he went out the 
time. The marked improvement in the Cyreian soldiers, is one rea: 
the statement in the text; another reason is, the great detail with 
the military operations of Derkyllidas are described, rendering it p1 
that the narrative is from an eye-witness. 

* Xen. Hellen. iii, 1,8; Ephorus, ap. Athena. xi, p. 590. 

+3 Xen. Hellen. iii, 1,9. éorady rev donida éxav. 

4 Xen. Hellen. iii, 1, 10; iii, 2, 28. 
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pleased. Besides the tribute, however, presents of undefined 
amount were of constant occurrence, both from the satrap to the 
king, and from the deputy to the satrap. Nevertheless, enough 
was extorted from the people (we need hardly add), to leave an 
ample profit both to the one and to the other.! 

This region, called olis, had been entrusted by Pharnabazus 
to a native of Dardanus named Zénis, who, after holding the post 
for some time and giving full satisfaction, died of illness, leaving a 
widow with a son and daughter still minors. The satrap was on 
the point of giving the district to another person, when Mania, the 
widow of Zénis, herself a native of Dardanus, preferred her peti- 
tion to be allowed to succeed her husband. Visiting Pharnabazus 
with money in hand, sufficient not only to satisfy himself, but also 
to gain over his mistresses and his ministers, ?—- she said to him, 
~~“ My husband was faithful to you, and paid his tribute so regu- 
larly as to obtain your thanks. If I serve you no worse than he, 
why should you name any other deputy? If I fail in giving you 
satisfaction, you can always remove me, and give the place to 
another.” Pharnabazus granted her petition, and had no cause to 
repent it. Mania was regular in her payment of tribute, —fre- 
quent in bringing him presents, — and splendid, beyond any of his 
other deputies, in her manner of receiving him whenever he visited 
the district. 

Her chief residence was at Sképsis, Gergis, and Kebrén, — in- 
land towns, strong both by position and by fortification, amidst the 
mountainous region once belonging to the Teukri Gergithes. It 
was here too that she kept her treasures, which, partly left by her 
husband, partly accumulated by herself, had gradually reached an 
enormous sum. But her district also reached down to the coast, 
comprising among other towns the classical name of Tlium, and prob- 


" See the description of the satrapy of Cyrus (Xenoph. Anab. i, 9, 19, 
21, 22). Inthe main, this division and subdivision of the entire empire 
into revenue-districts, each held by a nominee responsible for payment of 
the rent or tribute, to the government or to some highér officer of the gov- 
ernment — is the system prevalent throughout a large portion of Asia to 
the present day. 

* Xen. Hellen. iii, 1, 10. 'Avaledtaca Tov ordAoy, kal rpnyara AaBotoa, 
Gore xal abr dapvaBaly dodvat, xal raig maAdaxiow abt ri xapicacSat xat 
rots duvanivoig ahora mapa SapvaBavy, éropeve ro. 


’  MEIDIAB, . 


ably her own native city,‘the neighboring Darda&us. She m 
tained, besides, a large military force of Grecian mercenarie: 
regular pay and excellent condition, which she employed bot! 
garrison for each of her dependent towns, and as means for « 
quest‘in' the neighborhood. She had thus reduced the marit 
~ towns of Larissa, Hamaxitus, and Koléns, in the southern part 
the Troad ; commanding her troops in person, sitting in her cha, 
to witness the attack, and rewarding every one who distinguis 
himself. Moreover, when Pharnabazus undertook an expedi! 
‘against the predatory Mysians or Pisidians, she accompanied |} 
and her military force formed so much the best part of his a1 
that he paid her the highest compliments, and sometimes : 
descended to ask her advice.! So, when Xerxes invaded Gri 
Artemisia, queen of Halikarnassus, not only furnished ships an | 
the best appointed in his fleet, and fought bravely at Salamis 
‘also, when he chose to call a council, stood alone, in daring to : 
‘him sound opinions contrary to his own leanings ; opinions w . 
fortunately for the Grecian world, he could bring himself on | 
tolerate, not to follow.? 

- Under an energetic woman like Mania, thus victorious and 
‘provided, olis was the most defensible part of the satrap 
Pharnabazus, and might probably have defied Derkyllidas, ha 
a domestic traitor put an end to her life. Herson-in-law, Me | 
a Greek of Sképsis, with whom she lived on terms of inti | 
confidence —“though she was scrupulously mistrustful of : 
one else, as it is proper for a despot to be,” 3—— was so inflam 
his own ambition and by the suggestions of evil counsellors 
told him it was a shame that a woman should thus be ruler | 


~ 


~— oo 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii, 1, 15. 3 Herod. viii, 6 

* Such.is the emphatic language of Xenophon (Hellen. iii, 1,14)- | 
diac, Suyarpic avap airie, Ov, dvarrepwdele Om6 tTivwr, O¢ aloypi 
yuvaixa piv dpyev, atrov o idtorny eivat, rode piv GAAove | 
gvAarronévncg abripg¢, dorep év rupavvidt xpoonKet, ! 
d2 meorevotonc xat doralouéevyc, Gorep av yur yapBpdv doraloro,— : 
Body anorvitat abriy Aéyerat. 

For the illustration of this habitual insecurity in which the Greci: | 
pot lived, see the dialogue of Xenophon called Hieron (i, 12; ii, 8 
10). He particularly dwells upon the multitude of family crimes - 
stained the houses of the Grecian despots; murders by fathers, sons | 
ers, Wives, etc. (iii, 8). 
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he was only a:private magn, that he strangled her in her chamber. 
Following up his nefarious scheme, he also assassinated her son, a 
beautiful youth of seventeen. He succeeded in getting possession 
of the three strongest places in the district, Kebrén, Sképsis, and 
Gergis, together with the accumulated treasure of Mania; but the 
commanders in the other towns refused*obedience to hig summons, _ 
until they should receive orders from Pharnabazus. To that sa- 
trap Meidias instantly sent envoys, bearing ample presents, with a 
petition that the satrap would grant to him the district which had 
been enjoyed by Mania. Pharnabazus, repudiating the presents, 
sent an indignant reply to Meidias,— “ Keep them until I come to 
seize them, and seize you, too, along with them. I would not 
consent to live, if I were not to avenge the death of Mania.” 1 

At that critical moment, prior to the coming of the satrap, Der- 
kyllidas presented himself with his army, and found A‘olis almost 
defenceless. The three recent conquests of Mania, — Larissa, 
Hamaxitus, and Kolénz, surrendered to him as soon as he ap- 
peared; while the garrisons of [lium and some other places, who 
had taken special service under Mania, and found themselves 
worse off now that they had lost her, accepted his invitation to 
renounce Persian dependence, declare themselves allies of Sparta, 
and hold their cities for him. He thus became master of most 
part of the district, with the exception of Kebrén, Sképsis, and 
Gergis, which he was anxious to secure before the arrival of Phar- 
nabazus. On arriving before Kebrén, however, in spite of this 
necessity for haste, he remained inactive for four days,? because 
the sacrifices were unpropitious; while a rash, subordinate officer, 
hazarding an unwarranted attack during this interval, was repulsed 
and wounded. The sacrifices at length became favorable, and 
Derkyllidas was rewarded for his patience. The garrison, affected 
by the example of those at Ilium and the other towns, disobeyed 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii, 1, 13. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii, 1, 18; Diodor. xiv, 38. 

The reader will remark here how Xenophon shapes the narrative in such _ 
& manner as to inculcate the pious duty in a general of obeying the warn- 
ings furnished by the sacrifice, —either for action or for inaction. I have 
already noticed (in my preceding chapters) how often he does this in the 
Anabasis. - 


a Such an inference is never (I believe) to be found suggested in Thucydi- 
tg, . 


SUCCESS OF DERKYLLIDAS. 


their commander, who tried to earn the satrap’s favor by hi | 
out and assuring to him this very strong place. Sendin 
heralds to proclaim that they would go with Greeks and no! | 
Persians, they admitted the Lacedzemonians at once withi 
gates. Having thus fortunately captured, and duly securec 
important town, Derkyllidas marched against Sképsis and G | 
the former of which was held by Meidias himself; whe, dre: | 
the arrival of Pharnabazus, and mistrusting the citizens w | 
thought it best to open negotiations with Derkyllidas. He se | 
solicit a conference, demanding hostages for his safety. Whe | 
came forth from the town, and demanded from the Lacedsem: | 
rommander on what terms alliance would be granted to him 
atter replied, —“On condition that the citizens shall be left | 
‘nd autonomous ;” at the same time marching on, without ws | 
_+ther for acquiescence or refusal, straight up to the gates o 
twn. Meidias, taken by surprise, in the power of the assail . 
and aware that the citizens were unfriendly to him, was oblig | 
give orders that the gates should be opened ; so that Derky] i 
found himself by this manceuvre in possession of the stroz ; 
place in the district withqut either loss or delay, —to the ¢ : 
delight of the Skepsians thetnselves.! 

-Derkillydas, having ascended the acropolis of Sképsis to of : 
sacrifice of thanks to Athéné, the great patron goddess of I i 
and most of the Teukrian towns, — caused the garrison of Mei 
to evacuate the town forthwith, and consigned it to the citi 
themselves, exhorting them to conduct their political affairs as 
came Greeks and freemen. This proceeding, which remind 
of Brasidas in contrast with Lysander, was not less politic 1 
generous; since Derkyllidas could hardly hope to hold an in! 
town in the midst of the Persian satrapy except by the att 
ments of the citizens themselves. He then marched awa 
Gergis, still conducting along with him Meidias, who urgentl; 
treated to be allowed to retain that town, the last of his remai 
fortresses. Without giving any decided answer, Derkyllidas 
him by his side, and marched with him at the head of his a 
arrayed only in double file, so as to carry the appearance of p 
to the foot of the lofty towers of Gergis. The garrison o 
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Xen. Hellen. iii , 20-23. 
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walls, seeing Meidias along with him, allowed him to approach 
without discharging a single missile. “ Now, “Meidias (said he), 
order the gates to be opened, and show me the way in, to the tem- 
ple of Athéné, in order that I may there offer sacrifice.” Again 
Meidias was forced, from fear of being at once seized as a prisoner, 
to give the order; and the Lacedsemonian forces found themselves 
in possession of the town. Derkyllidas, distributing his troops 
around the walls, in order to make sure of his conquest, ascended 
to the acropolis to offer his intended sacrifice ; after which he pro- 
ceeded to dictate the fate of Meidias, whom he divested of his 
character of prince and of his military force, — incorporating the 
latter in the Lacedsemonian army. He then called upon Meidias 
to specify all his paternal property, and restored to him the whole 
of what he claimed as such, though the bystanders protested 
- against the statement given in as a flagrant exaggeration. But he 
laid hands on all the property, and all the treasures of Mania, — 
and caused her house, which Meidias had taken for himself, to be 
put under seal,— as lawful prey; since Mania had belonged to 
Pharnabazus,! against whom the Lacedmmonians were making 
war. On coming out after examining gnd verifying the contents 
~ of the house, he said to his officers, “ Now, my friends, we have 
here already worked out pay for the whole army, eight thousand 
men, for nearly a year. Whatever we acquire besides, shall come 
to you also.” He'well knew the favorable effect which this intel- 
ligence would produce upon the temper, as well as upon the disci- 


? Xen. Hellen. iii, 1,26. Elsé pot, &6n, Mavia d2 tivoc fv; Ol 62 ravrec 
elrov, 5rt SapvaBalov. Otxotv xal rd bxeivye, En, SapvaSafov; Madsora, 
Epacay. ‘Huérep’ dv ein, tpn, tet xparotper wodémiog yap Huiv PapyaBa- 
Cog. » . 

Two points are remarkable here. 1. The manner in which Mania, the 
administratrix of a large district, with a prodigious treasure and a large 
army in pay, is treated as belonging to Pharnabazus—as the servant or 

- slave of Pharnabazus. 2. The distinction here taken~between public pro- 
perty and private property, in reference to the laws of war and the rights 
of the conqueror. Derkyllidas lays claim to that which had belonged to 
Mania (or to Pharnabazus); but not to that which had belonged to Meidias. 

According to the modern rules of international law, this distinction is 
one allowed and respected, everywhere except at sea. But in the ancient 
world, it by no means stood out so clearly or prominently ; and the observ- 
ance of it here deserves notice. 


TRUCE WITH PHARNABAZUS. 


pline of the army. — especially upon the Cyreians, who ha | 
the discomfort of irregular pay and poverty. - 

«“ And where am I to live?” asked Meidias, who found | | 
turned out of the house of Mania. “In your rightful p | 
abode, to be sure (replied Derkyllidas); in your nativ 
Sképsis, and in your paternal house.!” What became of - 
sassin afterwards, we do not hear. But it is satisfactory | 
that he did not reap the anticipated reward of his crim 
fruits of which were an important advantage to Derkyllic . 
his army,—and a still more important blessing to the . 
cities which had been governed by Mania, — enfranchiseme | 
autonomy. 

This rapid, easy, and skilfully managed a the ¢ . 
vf nine towns in eight days, — is all which Xenophon ment ; 
achieved by Derkyllidas during the summer. Having ac | 
pay for so many months, perhaps the soldiers may have be: | 
posed to rest until it was spent. But as winter approac | 
became necessary to find winter quarters, without incurri | 
reproach which had fallen upon Thimbron of consuming th : 
stance of allies. Fearing, however, that if he changed his pc ; 
Pharnabazus would employ the numerous Persian cava | 
harass the Grecian cities, he tendered a truce, which the | 
willingly accepted. For the occupation of ZEolis by the Le: 
monian general was a sort of watch-post (like Dekeleia to At: 
exposing the whole of Phrygia near the Propontis (in whic 
Daskylium the residence of Pharnabazus) to constant ai 
Derkyllidas accordingly only marched through Phrygia, tc 
up his winter quarters in Bithynia, the north-western cor1 
Asia Minor, between the -Propontis and the Euxine; the 
territory thropgh which Xenophon and the Ten Thousan 
marched, on their road from Kalpé to Chalkédon. He pre 
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' Xen. Hellen. iii, 1, 28. 

Thus finishes the interesting narrative about Mania, Meidias, a1 
kyllidas. The abundance of detail, and the dramatic manner, 11 
Xenophon has worked it out, impress me with a belief that he was : 
present at the scene. 

* Xen..Hellen. iii, 2,1. vouifev rv AloAida émirerecyiodar Ty 
oixwoee Dovyia. 

The word éreresyifew is capital and significant, in Grecian warfa 
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abundant provisions and booty, slaves as well as cattle, by plunder- 
ing the Bithynian villages; not without occasional losses on his 
own side, by the carelessness of marauding parties.' 

One of these losses was of considerable magnitude. Derkyllidas 
had obtained from Seuthes in European Thrace (the same prince 
of whom Xenophon had so much reason to complain) a reinforce- 
ment of three hundred cavalry and two hundred peltasts, — Odry- 
sian Thracians. These Odrysians established themselves in a 
separate camp, nearly two miles and a half from Derkyllidas, which 
they surrounded with arpalisade about man’s height. Being inde- 
fatigable plunderers, they prevailed upon Derkyllidas to send them a 
guard of two hundred hoplites, for the purpose of guarding their sep- 
arate camp with the booty accumulated within it. Presently the 
camp became richly stocked, especially with Bithynian captives. 
The hostile Bithynians, however, watching their opportunity when 
the Odrysians were out marauding, suddenly attacked at daybreak 
the two hundred Grecian hoplites in the camp. Shooting at them 
over the palisade with darts and arrows, they killed and wounded 
some, while the Greeks with their spears were utterly helpless, 
and could only reach their enemies by pulling up the palisade and 
charging out upon them ; but the light-armed assailants, easily 
evading the charge of warriors with shield and spear, turned round 
upon them when they began to retire, and slew several before they 
could get back. In each successive sally the same phenomena re- 
curred, until at length all the Greeks were overpowered and slain, 
except fifteen of them, who charged through the Odrysians in the 
first sally, and marched onward to join Derkyllidas, instead of re- 
turning with their comrades to the palisade. -Derkyllidas lost no 
time in sending a reinforcement, which, however, came too late, 
and found only the naked bodies of the slain. The victorious 
Bithynians carried away all their own captives.2 

At the beginning of spring the Spartan general returned to 
Lampsakus, where he found Arakus and two other Spartans, just 


arrived out as commissioners sent by the ephofs. Arakus came’ 


with instructions to prolong the. command of Derkyllidas for 
another year; as well as to communicate the satisfaction of the 
ephors with-the Cyreian army, in consequence of the great im- 


' Xen. Hellen. iii, 2, 2-5, * Xen. Hellen. iii, 2, 4. 
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os THE CYREIANS. 


provement in their conduct, compared with the year of T | 
He accordingly assembled the ‘soldiers, and addressed tk - 
mingled strain of praise and admonition ; expressing his] | 
they would continue the forbearance which they had no — 
to practise towards all Asiatic allies. The commander of | 
reians (probably Xenophon himself), in his reply, availed | 
of the occasion to pay a compliment to Derkyllidas. “\ | 
he) are the same men now as we were in the previous yi | 
we are under a different general; you need not look far | 
the explanation.!” Without denying the superiority of | 
lidas over his predecessor, we may remark that the a | 
wealth of Mania, thrown into his hands by‘ accident (th | 
showed great ability in turning the accident to account), | 
auxiliary circumstance, not less unexpected than weig . 
ensuring the good behavior of the soldiers. 

It was among the farther instructions of -Arakus to visi 
principal Asiatic Greeks, and report their condition at | 
and Derkyllidas was pleased to see them entering on thit | 
at a moment when they would find the cities in undisturbe | 
and tranquillity.2 So long as the truce continued both wit 

__ phernes and Pharnabazus, these cities were secure from agg ' 
~ and paid no tribute; the land-force of Derkyllidas affor | 


' Xen. Hellen. iii, 2, 6, 7. 

Morus supposes (I think, with much probability) that 6 16» 
mpoeornxaoc here means Xenophon himself. 

He could not with propriety advert to the fact that he himself 
been with the army during the year of Thimbron. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii, 2, 9. &reppev adrode dn’ "Edécov éa ré 
viduy roAewy, hdduevoc Ste Eueddov Speodur rag woAece $v elpivy e 
«Gc dtayotoas. I cannot but think that we ought here to read én’ 
not an’ ’Egévov ; or else dd Aaupaxov. 

Tt was at Lampsakus that this interview and conversation betv 
kyllidas and the commissioners took place. The commissioner 
be sent from Lampsakus to Ephesus through the Grecian citics. 

The expression év elpiyrg etdaruovexac deayotoac has referer 
foreign relations of the cities, and to their exemption from ann 
Persian arms,— without implying any internal freedom or good 
There were Lacedemonian harmosts in most of them, and deka 
broken up or modified in many ; sce the subsequent passages (11 
é, 7; iv, 8, 1). 
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them a protection! analogous to that which had been conferred by 
Athens and her powerful fleet, dyring the interval between the 
formation of the Confederacy of Delos and the Athenian catas- 
trophe at Syracuse. At the same time, during the truce, the army 
had neither occupation nor subsistence. To keep it together and 
near at hand, yet without living at the cost of friends, was ‘he 
problem. It was accordingly with great satisfaction that Derkyl- 
lidas noticed an intimation accidentally dropped by Arakus. Some 
envoys (the latter said) were now at Sparta from the Thracian 
Chersonesus (the long tongue of land bordering westward on the 
Hellespont), soliciting aid against their marauding Thracian neigh- 
bors. That fertile peninsula, first hellenized a century and a half 
before by the Athenian Miltiades, had been a favorite resort for 
Athenian citizens, many of whom had acquired property there 
during the naval power of Athens. The battle of A‘gospotami 
dispossessed and drove home these proprietors, at the same time 
depriving the peninsula of its protection against the Thracians. 
It now contained eleven distinct cities, of which Sestos was the 
most important; and its inhabitants combined to send envoys 
to Sparta, entreating the ephors to send outa force for the 
purpose of building a wall across the isthmus from Kardia to 
Pakty&; in recompense for which (they said) there was fertile 
land enough open to as many settlers as chose to come, with coast 
and harbors for export close at hand. Miltiades, on first going out 
to the Chersonese, had secured it by constructing a cross-wall on 
the same spot, which had since become neglected during the pe- 
riod of Persian supremacy; Perikles had afterwards sent fresh 
colonists, and caused the wall to be repaired. But it seems to have 
been unnecessary while the Athenian empire was in full vigor,— 

since the Thracian princes had been generally either conciliated, 
or kept off, by Athens, even without any such bulwark.2 Informed 
that the request of the Chersonesites had been favorably listened to 
at Sparta, Derkyllidds resolved to execute their project with his 
own, army. Having prolonged his truce with Pharnabazus, he 
crossed the Hellespont into Europe, and employed his army: during 
the whole summer in constructing this cross-wall, about four and g 


oe 


1 Compare Xen. Hellen. iv, 2, 5. 


. Herodot. vi, 36; Plutarch, Perikles, c. 19; Isokrates, Or. v, (Philipp.: 
6. 
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quarter miles in length. The work was distributed in portior 
ferent sections of the army, competition being excited by 
for the most rapid and workmanlike execution; while the 
nesites were glad to provide pay and subsistence for the art 
ing an operation which provided security for all the eleve 
and gave additional value to their lands and harbors. Ni 
settlers seem to have now come in, under Lacedsemonian a 
— who were again disturbed, wholly or partially, when th 
dzemonian maritime empire was broken up a few years afte: 
On returning to Asia in the autumn, after the completio. 
work, which had kept his army usefully employed and am) 
vided during six months, Derkylhidas undertook the siege « 
neus, & strong post (on the continental coast eastward of M 
occupied by some Chian exiles, whom the Lacedzemonian 
Kratesippidas had lent corrupt aid in expelling from thei: 
island a few years before.2 These men, living by predator 
ditions against Chios and Ionia, were so well supplied wit! 
sions that it cost Derkyllidas a blockade of eight months t: 
could reduce it. He placed in it a strong garrison well s! 
that it might serve him as a retreat in case of need, — wu’ 
Achean named Drako, whose name remained long terrik! 
his ravages on the neighboring plain of Mysia.3 
Derkyllidas next proceeded to Ephesus, where orders p. 
reached him from the ephors, directing him to march int 
and attack Tissaphernes. The temporary truce which had 
provisionally kept off Persian soldiers and tribute- 
the Asiatic Greeks, was now renounced by mutual consent 
Greeks had sent envoys to Sparta, assuring the ephors th: 
phernes would be constrained to renounce formally the « 
rights of Persia, and grant to them full autonomy, if his r 
in Karia were vigorously attacked. Accordingly Der 
marched southward across the Meander into Karia, w 
Lacedemonian fleet under Pharax cooperated along th 
At the same time Tissaphernes, on his side, had receiv 
forcements from Susa, together with the appointment of g¢ 
Bimo over all the Persian force in Asia Minor; upon whi 


—— 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii, 2,10; iv, 8,5. Diodor. xiv, 38. 


* Diodor. xiii, 65. 
4 Xen. Hellen. iii, 2, 11 ; Isokrates, Or. iv, (Panegyr.) s. 1/ 
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nabazus (who had gone up to court in the interval lo concert more 
vigorous means of prosecuting the war, but had now returned)! 
joined him in Karia, prepared to commence vigorous operations 
for the expulsion of Derkyllidas and his army. Having properly 
garrisoned the strong places, the two satraps crossed the Meander 
at the head of a powerful Grecian and Karian force, with nume- 
rous Persian cavalry, to attack the Ionian cities. As soon as he 
heard this news, Derkyllidas came back with his army from Karia, 
to cover the towns menaced. Having recrossed the Meander, he 
was marching with his army in disorder, not suspecting the enemy 
to be near, when on a sudden he came upon their scouts, planted 
on some sepulchral monuments in the road. He also sent some scouts 
up to the neighboring monuments and towers, who apprised him that 
the two satraps, with their joint force in good order, were plapted 
here to intercept him. He immediately gave orders for his hoplites 
to form in battle array of eight deep, with the peltasts, and his 
handful of horsemen, on each flank. ‘But such was the alarm 
caused among his troops by this surprise, that none could be relied 
upon except the Cyreians and the Peloponnesians. Of the insular 
and Ionian hoplites, from Priéné and other cities, some actually 
hid their arms in the thick standing corn, and fled; others, who 
took their places in the line, manifested dispositions which left lit- 
tle hope that they would stand a charge; so that the Persians had 
the opportunity of fighting a battle not merely with superiority of 
number, but also with advantage of position and circumstances. 
Pharnabazus was anxious to attack without delay. But Tissa- 
phernes, who recollected well the valor of the Cyreian troops, and 
concluded that all the remaming Greeks were like them, forbade 
it; sending forward heralds to demand a conference. As thty 
approached, Derkyllidas, surrounding himself with a body-guard 
of the finest and best-equipped soldiers,? advanced to the front of 
the line to meet them; saying that he, for his part, was prepared 


' Diodor. xiv, 89. 

* Xen. Hellen. iii, 218. ; 

In the Anabasis (ii, 3,3) Xenophon mentions the like care on the part 
of Klearchus, to have the best armed and most impos‘ng soldiers around 
him, when he went to his interview with Tissaphernes. 

Xenophon gladly avails himself of the opportunity, to pay an indirect 
compliment to the Cyreian army. 
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to fight, — but since a conference was demanded, he had m 
tion to grant it, provided hostages were exchanged. This 
been assented to, and a place named for conference on the | 
day, both armies were simultaneously withdrawn ; the Per 
Tralles; the Greeks to Leukophrys, celebrated for its ter 
Artemis Leukophryne! 

. This backwardness on the part of Tissaphernes, even at 
when he was encouraged by a brother satrap braver than | 
occasioned to the Persians the loss of a very promising n 
and rescued the Grecian army out of a position of much pe 
helps to explain to us the escape of the Cyreians, and the : 
in which they were allowed to cross rivers and pass over t! 
difficult ground without any serious opposition ; while at tl 
time it tended to confirm in the Greek mind the same imp: 
of Persian imbecility as that escape so forcibly suggested. 

The conference, as might he expected, ended in nothing. 
kyllidas required on behalf of the Asiatic Greeks complete 
my,-——exemption from Persian interference and tribute 

- the two satraps on their side insisted that the Lacedzmoni:; 
should be withdrawn from Asia, and the Lacedsemonian h:' 
from all the. Greco-Asiatic cities. An armistice was concl: 
allow time for reference to the authorities at home; thus re: 
matters in the condition in which they had been at the be: 
of the year.? . 

Shortly after the conclusion of this truce, Agesilaus, king: 
ta, arrived with a large force, and the war in all respects | 
assume larger proportions, —of which more in the next. 

But it was not in Asia alone that Sparta had been en; 

war. The prostration of the Athenian power had remo 
common bond of hatred and alarm which attached the allie 
. headship ; while her subsequent conduct had given positive 
and had even excited against herself the same fear of unw 
imperial- ambition which had before run so powerfully 
Athens. She had appropriated to herself nearly the who 
Athenian maritime empire, with a tribute scarcely inferior, 
. inferior, in amount. How far the total of one thousand 
* was actually realised during each successive year, we are 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii, 2,19; Diodo:. xiv, 39. * Xen. Hellen. ii 
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condition to say; but such was the assessment imposed and the 
scheme laid down by Sparta for her maritime dependencies, — 
enforced too by omnipresent instruments of rapacity and oppression, 
decemyirs and harmosts, such as Athens had never paralleled. 
When we add to this great maritime empire the prodigious ascen- 
dency on land which Sparta had enjoyed before, we shall find a 
total of material power far superior to that which Athens had 
enjoyed, even in her day of greatest exaltation, prior to the truce 
of 445 B.C. 

This was not all. From the general dulness of character per- 
vading Spartan citizens, the full resources of the state were hardly 
ever put forth. Her habitual short-comings at the moment of ac- 
tion are keenly criticised by her own friends, in contrast with the 
ardor and forwardness which animated her enemies. But at and 
after the battle of A2gospotami, the entire management of Spartan 
foreign affairs was found in the hands of Lysander; a man not 
only exempt from the inertia usual in his countrymen, but of the 
most unwearied activity and grasping ambition, as well for his 
country as for himself. Under his direction the immense advan- 
tages which Sparta enjoyed from her new position were at once 
systematized and turned to the fullest account. Now there was 
enough in the new ascendency of Sparta, had it been ever so mod- 
estly handled, to spread apprehension through the Grecian world. 
But apprehension became redoubled, when it was seen that her 
ascendency was organized and likely to be worked by her most 
ageressive leader for the purposes of an insatiable ambition. For- 
tunately for the Grecian world, indeed, the power of Sparta did 
not long continue to be thus absolutely wielded by Lysander, whose 
arrogance and overweening position raised enemies against him at 
home. Yet the first impressions received by the allies respecting 
Spartan empire, were derived from his proceedings and his plans 
of dominion, manifested with ostentatious insolence; and such im- 
pressions continued, even after the influence of Lysander himself 
had been much abated by the counterworking rivalry of Pausanias 
and others. 

While Sparta separately had thus gained so much by the close 
of the war, not one of her allies had received the smallest remu- 
neration or compensation, except such as might be considered to 
be involved in the d2struction of a formidable enemy. Even the 


SPARTA UNPOPULAR. 


wecuniary result or residue which Lysander had brot | 
with him (four hundred and seventy talents remaining | 
advances made by Cyrus), together with the booty a | 
Dekeleia, was all detained by the Lacedsemonians tl | 
Thebes and Corinth indeed presented demands, in which | 
allies did not (probably durst not) join, to be allowed | 
But though all the efforts and sufferings of the war had fi | 
these allies no less than upon Sparta, the demands wer 
and almost resented as insults.1 Hence there arose a | 
allies not merely a fear of the grasping dominion, but a. | 
the monopolizing rapacity, of Sparta. Of this new feeling | 
manifestation, alike glaring and important, was made by | 
bans and Corinthians, when they refused to join Pansan | 
march against Thrasybulus and the Athenian exiles in| | 
—— less than a year after the surrender of Athens, the ener — 
these two cities had hated with such extreme bitterness | 
the very moment of surrender. Even Arcadians and | 
too, habitually obedient as they were to Lacedwmon, ki | 
~ the different way in which she treated them, as compared | 
previous years of war, when she had been forced to ke : 
their zeal against the common enemy.? 

The Lacedsemonians were however strong enough no 
to despise this growing alienation of their allies, but eve: 
revenge upon such of the Peloponnesians as had incur 
displeasure. Among these stood conspicuous the Eleia 
under a government called democratical, of which the leac 
was Thrasydseus, — a man who had lent considerable aid 
B.C. to Thrasybulus and the Athenian exiles in Peirar 
Eleians, in the year 420 B. c., had been engaged in a con 
with Sparta,—had employed their privileges as admis 

* Xenoph. Hellen. iii, 5,5; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 27; Justin, v, 

® Xen. Hellen. ii, 4, 30. 

3 Xen. Hellen. iii, 5,12. Kopevdiovg 62 nat "Apxadag nat Axe 
pev; ol dv nev rq mpdc tuae (it is the Theban envoys who are 
the public assembly at Athens) woAéup pada Acwapotuervos 
iv wy (the Lacedsmonians), tévtey xal xévev kal xevdbver xat 
Tov pereiyou’ éxet d’ Expafay & tBotdAovro ol Aaxedarpoviot, Trois 
rine ) wolwv yonuaruv perededaxacty avroic; GAAQ Tove yey lA 
Tag xadioravas Gftotor, tds 32 Evppazov thevdéipwy Svruv, ive? 
deordra: dvanepyy tory. 
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of the Olympic festival to exclude her from attendance on that 
occasion, — and had subsequently been in arms against her along 
with Argos and Mantineia. To these grounds of quarrel, new of 
rather ancient date, had been added afterwards, a refusal to furnish 
- aid in the war against Athens since the resumption of hostilities 
in 414 3. c., and a recent exclusion of king Agis, who had come 
in person to offer sacrifice and consult the oracle of Zeus Olym- 
pius ; such exclusion being grounded on the fact that he was about 
~ to pray for victory in the war then pending against Athens, con- 
trary to the ancient canon of the Olympic temple, which admitted 
no sacrifice or consultation respecting hostilities of Greek against 
Greek.! These were considered by Sparta as affronts; and the 
season was now favorable for resenting them, as well as for chas- 
tising and humbling Elis.2 Accordingly Sparta sent an embassy, 
requiring the Eleians to make good the unpaid arrears of the quota 
assessed upon them for the cost of the war against Athens; and 
farther, — to relinquish their authority over their dependent town- 
ships or Periceki, leaving the latter autonomous.3 Of these depen- 
dencies there were several, no one very considerable individually, 
in the region called Tripbylia, south of the river Alpheus, and 
-north of the Neda. One of them was Lepreum, the autonomy of 
which the Lacedemonians had vindicated against Elis in 420 B. c., 
though during the subsequent period it had again become subject. 


' 4 Xen. Hellen. iii, 2, 22. 

Totruy & torepov, nat “Ayidog meupdévrog Yioar te Ad xara pavreiapy 
tiva, éxdAvoy ol HAeiot, py xpocebyeodat vixny rodéuov, Aéyovrec, O¢ Kar 
70 dpyaiov ely obrw vigor, uh yonornpialeoSas rode "EAAnvac bg’ EAAZvas 
rodéuy Sore GOvroc anjavey. 

This canon seems not unnatural, for one of the greatest Pan-hellenic 
temples and establishments. Yet it was not constantly observed at Olym- 
pia (compare another example — Xen. Hellen. iv, 7, 2); nor yet at Delphi, 
which was not less Pan-hellenic than Olympia (see Thucyd. i, 118). We 
are therefore led to imagine that it was a canon whieh the Eleians invoked 
only when they were prompted by some special sentiment or aversion. 

*® Xen. Hellen. iii, 2,28. "Ex rotrav oby mavrav dpytCouévorc, Edoke roi¢ 
bddpore nat ry exxAncig, cogpovicat atrote. 

* Diodorus (xiv, 17) mentions this demand for the arrears; which ap- 
pears very probable. It is not directly noticed by Xenophon, who however 
mentions (see the passage cited in the note of page preceding) the general 
asseeement levied by Sparta upon all her Peloponnesian allies during the 


,, 


INVASION OF THE ELEIAN TERRITORY. 


The Eleians refused compliance with the demand tl 
alleging that their dependent cities were held by the righ 

‘ quest. They even retorted upon the Lacedzemonians th 
of enslaving Greeks ;! upon which Agis marched with : 
to invade their territory, entering it from the.north side 
joined Achaia. Hardly had he crossed the frontier river | 
and begun his ravages, when an earthquake occurred. 
event, usually construed in Greece as a divine warning, : 
this occasion so strongly on the religious susceptibilities 
that he not only withdrew from the Eleian territory, but di 
his army. His retreat gave so much additional couray 
Eleians, that they sent envoys and tried: to establish . 
among those cities which they knew to be alienated from 
Not even Thebes and Corinth, however, could be induced 
them ; nor did they obtain any other aid except one thous 
from Z&tolia. 

In the next summer Agis undertook a second expeditior 
panied on this occasion by all the allies of Sparta; eve 
Athenians, now enrolled upon the list. Thebes and Corir 
stood aloof. On this occasion he approached from the op; 
southern side, that of the territory once called Messenia ; 
through Aulon, and crossing the river Neda. He marched 
Triphylia to the river Alpheius, which he crossed, and t 
ceeded to Olympia, where he consummated the sacrifice fro 
the Eleians had before excluded him. In his marth he w: 
by the inhabitants of Lepreum, Makistus, and other d 
towns, which now threw off their subjection to Elis. Tl 
forced, Agis proceeded onward towards the city of Elis, t] 
productive country under flourishing agriculture, enriche 

_crowds and sacrifices at the neighboring Olympic temple, 


} Diodor. xiv, 17. 

Diodorus introduces in these transactions King Pausanias, not EF 
as the acting person. 

Pausanias states (iii, 8, 2) that the Eleians, in returning a negati 
to the requisition of Sparta, added that they would enfranchise 1{ 
ceki, when they saw Sparta enfranchise her own. This answer t 
me highly improbable, under the existing circumstances of Spart 
relations to the other Grecian states. Allusion to the relation: 
Sparta and her Periceki was a novelty, even in 371 8.0. at the 
which preceded the battle of Leuktra. . . 

VOL. Ix. , 10* 
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a long period unassailed. After attacking, not very vigorously, 
the half-fortified city, — and beifg repelled by the A®tolian auxili- 
aries,—he marched onward to the harbor called Kylléné, still 
plundering the territory. So ample was the stock of slaves, cattle, 
and rural wealth generally, that his troops not only acquired riches 
for themselves by plunder, but were also joined by many Arcadian 
and Achsan volunteers, who crowded in to partake of the golden 
harveat.! 

The opposition or wealthy oligarchical party in Elis availed 
themselves of this juncture to take arms against the government; 
hoping to get possession of the city, and to maintain themselves in 
power by the aid of Sparta. Xenias their leader, a man of im- 
mense wealth, with several of his adherents, rushed out armed, 
and assailed the government-house, in which it appears that Thra- 
sydeus and his colleagues had been banqueting. They slew seve- 
ral persons, and among them one, whom, from great personal 
resemblance, they mistook for Thrasydeus. ‘The latter was how- 
ever at that moment intoxicated, and asleep in a separate chamber@ 
They then assembled in arms in the market-place, believing them- 
selves to be masters of the city ; while the people, under the like 
impression that Thrasydzus was dead, were too much dismayed to 
offer resistance. But presently it became known that he was yet 
alive; the people crowded to the government-house “ like a swarm 
of bees,”S and arrayed themselves for his protection as well as 
under his guidance. Leading them forth at once to battle, he 
completely defeated the oligarchical insurgents, and forced them 
to flee for protection to the Lacedwmonian army. 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii, 2, 23, 26; Diodor. xiv, 17. 

# Xen. Hellen. iii, 2, 27; Pasacita iil, 8, 2; v, 4, 5. 

The words of Xenophon are not very clear — BovAduevor dé ol repi Zeviav 
rov Aeyouevoy pedinvy atouerpyoacdae rd Tapa Tod watpd¢ dpyiptoy (Thy 
woduv) dt’ aitév rpocywphoat Aakedaipoviorc, éxmeodvrec €E olxiac tidy Eyor- 
Tec opayae WoLovat, Kal GAAove Té Tivac KTeivovet, Kal Suoléy Tiva Bpacvdaig 
drwoxreivartec, TO TOD dyuov mpoorary, dovro Opaavdaiov amexrovéevat., .“O 
d? Opacvdaiog tre kadeidwy Ervyyaver, obrep Euediody. 

Both the words and the narrative are here very obscure. It seems as ifa 
sentence had dropped out, when we come suddenly upon the mention of 
the drunken state of Thrasydeus, without having before been told of any 

circumstance either sy to or implying this condition. 
* Xen. Helen, jil, *; 28. 


PEACE GRANTED TO ELIS. 


Agis presently evacuated the Eleian territory, yet not 
planting a Lacedsmonian harmost and a garrison, toget 
Xenias and the oligarchical exiles, at Epitalium, a little w 
of the river Alpheius. Occupying this fort (analogous to : 
im Attiea), they spread ravage and ruin all around throug 
autumn and winter, to-such a degree, that in the early 
Thrasydeus and the Eleian government were compelled 
to Sparta and solicit peace. They consented to raze the i 
fortifications of their city, so as to leave it quite open. T 
ther surrendered their harbor of Kylléné with their ships 
and relinquished all authority over the Triphylian town 
well as over Lasion, which was claimed as an Arcadiz 
Though they pressed strenuously their claim to preserve 
of Epeium (between the Arcadian town of Herea and 
phylian town of Makistus), on the plea that they had | 
from its previous inhabitants at the price of thirty talents ps 
—— the Lacedzmonians, pronouncing this to be a compul: 
gain imposed upon weaker parties by force, refused to rec 
The town was taken away from them, seemingly witl 
reimbursement of the purchase money either in part or i 
On these terms the Eleians were admitted to peace, and 
- again among the members of the Lacedzmonian confede! 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii, 2,30. There is something perplexing in X 
description of the Triphylian townships which the Elcians su 
First, he does not name Lepreum or Makistus, both of which ne 
had joined Agis on his invasion, and were the most important 
Triphylia (iii, 2, 25). Next, he names Letrini, Amphidoli, and } 
as Triphylian; which yet were on the north of the Alpheius 
elsewhere distinguished from Triphylian. I incline to believe 
words in his text, xai rag TptpudAidac roAete ageivas, must be take 
Lepreum and Makistus, perhaps with some other places which ° 
know ; but that a xai after dgeivat, has fallen out of the text, anc 
- cities, whose names follow, are to be taken as not Triphylian. F 
Epitalium were both south, but only just south, of the Alpheius ; 
not on the borders of Triphylia, —and it seems doubtful whether 

properly Triphylian. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii, 2, 30; Diodor. xiv, 34; Pausan. iii, 8, 2. 

This war between Sparta and Elis reaches over three differen 
heran in the first, oceupied the whole of the second, and was { 
the third. Which years these three were fout of the seven whic 
B.C. 403-396), critica have not been unanimous. 
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The time of the Olympic festival seems to have been now 
approaching, and the Eleians were probably the more anxious to 
obtain peace from Sparta, as they feared to be deprived of their 
privilege as superintendents. The Pisatans,— inhabitants of the 
district immediately around Olympia, — availed themselves of the 
Spartan invasion of Elis to petition for restoration of their original 
privilege, as administrators of the temple of Zeus at Olympia with 
its great periodical solemnity, — by the dispossession of the Eleians 
as usurpers of that privilege. But their request met with no suc- 
cess. It was true indeed that such right had belonged to the Pisa- 
tans in early days, before the Olympic festival had acquired its 
actual Pan-hellenic importance and grandeur; and that the 
Eleians had only appropriated it to themselves after conquering 


Following the chronology of Diodorus, who places the beginning of the 
war in 402 s.c., I differ from Mr. Clinton, who places it in 401 B.c. (Fasti 
Hellen. ad ann.), and from Sievers (Geschichte von Griechenland bis zur 
Schlacht von Mantinea, p. 382), who places it in 898 B. c. 

According to Mr. Clinton’s view, the principal year of the war would 
have been 400 8. c., the year of the Olympic festival. Bat surely, had such 
been the fact, the coincidence of war in the country with the Olympic festi- 
val, must have raised so many complications, and acted so powerfully on 
the sentiments of all parties, as to be specifically mentioned. In my judg- 
ment, the war was brought to a close in the early part of 400 B.c., before 
the time of the Olympic festival arrived. Probably the Eleians were anx- 
ious, on this very ground, to bring it to a close before the festival did ar 
rive, 

Sievers, in his discussion of the point, admits that the date assigned by 
Diodorus to the Eleian war, squares both with the date which Diodorus 
gives for the death of Agis, and with that which Plutarch states about the 
duration of the reign of Agesilaus, — better than the chronology which he 
himself (Sievers) prefers. He founds his conclusion on Xenophon, Hell. 
iii, 2, 21. Tobruv 82 mparrouévon ty rj ’Acig tm) Aepxvadiéa, Aaxedaipovios 
Kata Tov abrov xpdvoy maAaz dpytCopevor roig "HAeiorc, ete. 

This passage is certainly of some weight; yet I think in the present case 
it is not to be pressed with rigid accuracy as to date. The whole third 
Book down to these very words, has been occupied entfrely with the course 
of Asiatic affairs. Not a single proceeding of the Lacedsemonians in Pelo- 
ponnesus, since the amnesty at Athens, has yet been mentioned. The com- 
mand of Derkyllidas included only the last portion of the Asiatic exploits, 
and Xenophon has here loosely refezred to it as if it comprehended the 
whole. Sievers moreover compresses the whole Eleian war into one year - 
and a fraction; an interval, shorter, I think, than that which is implied in 
the statements of Xenophon. 


| | 
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the territory of Pisa. But taking the festival as it then 
the Pisatans, mere villagers without any considerable cit) 
incompetent to do justice tc it, and would have lowered its | 
in the eyes of all Greece. 

Accordingly the Lacedzmonians, on this ground, dismis 
claimants, and left the superintendence of the Olympic gam 
in the hands of the Eleians.! 

_ This triumphant dictation of terms to Elis, placed the 


‘demonians in a condition of overruling ascendency thro 


Peloponnesus, such as they had never attained before. T 
plete their victory, they rooted out all the remnants of their : 
enemies the Messenians, some of whom had been planted 
Athenians at Naupaktus, others in the island of Kephalleni 
of this persecuted race were now expelled, in the hour of L 
monian omnipotence, from the neighborhood of Peloponnes: 
forced to take shelter, some in Sicily, others at Kyréné 
shall in a future chapter have to commemorate the turn of : 
in their favor. 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii, 2, $1. * Dicdor. xiv, 84; Pausan. iv, 21) 
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CHAPTER LXXIII. 


AGESILAUS KING OF SPARTA.—THE CORINTHIAN WAR. 


THE close of the Peloponnesian war, with the victorious organi- 
zation of the Lacedwmonian empire by Lysander, has already 
been described as a period carrying with it increased sufferings to 
these towns which had formerly belonged to the Athenian empire, 
as compared with what they had endured under Athens, — and 
harder dependence, unaccompanied by-any species of advantage, 
even to those Peloponnesians and inland cities which had always 
been dependent allies of Sparta. To complete the melancholy 
picture of the Grecian world during these years, we may add 
(what will be hereafter more fully detailed) that calamities of a 
still more deplorable character overtook the Sicilian Greeks ; first, 
from the invasion of the Carthaginians, who sacked Himera, Seli- 
nus, Agrigentum, Gela, and Kamarina,— next from the over- 
ruling despotism of Dionysius at Syracuse. 

Sparta alone had been the gainer; and that to a prodigious 
extent, both in revenue and power. It is from this time, and from 
the proceedings of Lysander, that various ancient authors dated 
the commencement of her degeneracy, which they ascribe mainly 
to her departure from the institutions of Lykurgus by admitting 
gold and silver money. These metals had before been strictly 
prohibited; no money being tolerated except heavy pieces of — 
iron, not portable except to a very trifling amount. That such 
was the ancient institution of Sparta, under which any Spartan 
having in his possession gold and silver money, was liable, if 
detected, to punishment, appears certain. How far the regulation 
may have been in practice evaded, we have no means of determin- 
ing. Some of the ephors strenuously opposed*the admission of 
the large sum brought home by Lysander as remnant of what he 
had received from Cyrus towards the prosecution of the war. 
They contended that the admission of so much gold and silver inte 
the public treasury was a flagrant transgression of the Lykurgean 
ordinances. But their resistance was unavailing, and the new ac- 
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quisitions were received ; though it still continued to be « 
offence (and was even made a capital offence, if we ma 
Plutarch) for any individual to be found with gold and si 
his possession.! To enforce such a prohibition, however, e 
’ practicable before, ceased to be practicable so soon as these 
were recognized and tolerated in the possession, and for th 
poses of the government. 

There can be no doubt that the introduction of a large : 
coined gold and silver into Sparta was in itself a striking a 
portant phenomenon, when viewed in conjunction with the 
liar customs and discipline of the state. It was likely t 
strong antipathies in the bosom of an old fashioned Sparts 
probably king Archidamus, had he been alive, would have 
part with the opposing ephors. But Plutarch and other 
criticised it teo much as a phenomenon by itself; whereas, 
really one characteristic mark and portion of a new assemb 
circumstances, into which Sparta had been gradually a 
during the last years of the war, and which were broug 
the most effective action by the decisive success at gos] 
The institutions of Lykurgus, though excluding all Spart 
zens, by an unremitting drill and public mess, from trade . 
dustry, from ostentation, and from luxury, — did not by any 
extinguish in their bosoms the love of money ;? while it 
positive tendency to exaggerate, rather than to abate, the | 
power. ‘The Spartan kings, Leotychides and Pleistoans 


1 Platarch, Lysand. c.17. Compare Xen. Rep. Laced. vii, 6. 

‘ Both Ephorus and Theopompus recounted the opposition to tl 
duction of gold and silver into Sparta, each mentioning the name ¢ 
the ephors as taking the lead in it. 

There was a considerable body of ancient sentiment, and that toc 
high-minded and intelligent men, which regarded gold and silver as 
of mischief and corruption, and of which the stanza of Horace (O 
is an echo :— 

Aurum irrepertum, et sic melius situm 
Cum terra celat, spernere fortior 
Quam cogere humanos in usus, 
Omne sacrum rapiente dextra. 
? Aristotel. Politic. ii, 6, 23, 


*AmoféGnxe dé rolvavrioy Te vouOvETH TOU auudeporTog* THY ey yi 
reroiqkev ayojmarov, Toc Oo idiaTag deAoyoniatove 


e 
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between 405 and 394 8. c., she possessed a large public re 
derived from the tribute of fhe dependent cities. In 432 
Sparta is not merely cautious but backward ; especially ave 
any action at a distance from home.! In 404 B.c., after the 
of the war, she becomes aggressive, intermeddling, and rea 
dealing with enemies, or making acquisitions remote as w 
near In 432 B.c., her unsocial and exclusive manners, a 
the rest of Greece, with her. constant expulsion of other C 
from her own city, stand prominent among her attributes ; 3 

at the end of the war, her foreign relations bad acquired 
great development as to.become-the principal matter of att 
for her leading citizens as well as for her magistrates; so th 
influx of strangers into Sparta, and the efflux of Spartan 
other parts of Greece became constant and inevitable. ] 
the strictness of the Lykurgean discipline gave way on 

points, and the principal Spartans especially struggled by v 
shifts to evade its obligations. It was to these leading me 
the great prizes fell, enabling them to enrich themselves 

expense either of foreign subjects or of the public treasur' 
tending more and more to aggravate that inequality of ‘i 
among the Spartans which Aristotle so emphatically notices 
time ;4 since the smaller citizens had no similar opport: 
opened to them, nor any industry of their own, to guard 
properties against gradual subdivision and absorption, and t: 
them in a permanent state of ability to furnish that contri 
to the mess-table, for themselves and thejr sons, which form: 
groundwork of Spartan political franchise. Moreover, the 
Srapriara: obre yap ty rH Ko rijg woAews eorey obdiy, WOAE ON | 
Aouc dvayxalopévoue gépety elogépovoi Te xaxise, etc. 

Contrast what Plato says in his dialogue of Alkibiades, i, c. 39, p. 
about the great quantity of gold and silver then at Sparta. The d. 


. ‘oust bear date at some period between 400-371 B. c. 


See the speeches of the Corinthian envoys and of King Arch: 
at Sparta (Thucyd. i, 70-84; compare also viii, 24-96). 

$ See the criticisms upon Sparta, about 395 B.c. and 372 B.. (2. 
Hellen. iii, 5, 11-15; vi, 3, 8-11). . 

2 Thucyd. i, 77. "Ajuxra yap ra re xad’ dude abrovs vouetea ToL 
Eyere, etc. About the fevyAacia: of the Spartans —see the speech | 
kles in Thucyd. i, 138. 

¢ Aristotel. Politic. ii, 6, 10. 
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tacle of such newly-opened lucrative prizes, — accessible only to 
that particular section of influential Spartan families who gradually 
became known apart from the rest under the title of the Equals or 
Peers, — embittered the discontent of the energetic citizens be- 
neath that privileged position, in such a manner as to menace the 
tranquillity of the state, — as will presently be seen. That same- 
ness of life, habits, attainments, aptitudes, enjoyments, fatigues, and 
restraints, which the Lykurgean regulations had so long enforced, 
and still continued to prescribe, — divesting wealth of its principal 
advantages, and thus keeping up the sentiment of personal equality 
among the poorer citizens, —— became more and more eluded by 
the richer, through the venality as well as the example of ephors 
and senators ;' while for those who had no means of corruption, 
it continued unrelaxed, except in so far as many of them fell into 
a still more degraded condition by the loss of their citizenship. 

It is not merely Isokratés,2 who attests the corruption wrought 
in the character of the Spartans by the possession of that foreign 
empire which followed the victory of Agospotami, — but also their 
earnest panegyrist Xenophon. After having warmly extolled the 
laws of Lykurgus or the Spartan institutions, he is constrained to 
admit that his eulogies, though merited by the past, have become 
lamentably inapplicable to that present which he himself witnessed. 
“ Formerly (says he,?) the Lacedemonians used to prefer their 


1 Aristot. Politic. ii, 6, 16-18; ii, 7,3. * Isokrates, de Pace, s. 118-127. 

3 Xen. de Republ. Laced. c. 14. 

Olda yap mporepov pev Aakedatpoviove alpovpévove, oxo: ra pétpta Eyovrag 
ZAAHAote cvveivat paAdAov, f dpudlovrac év raic woAcot nat KoAaxevopévouc 
Stagdeiperdat. Kal xpdodev piv olda abtrove doBovpévore, yptotov Eyovrac 
gaiverdat: viv d Lori ob¢ nal xadAwniopévore bri rh xexrijoSat. ’Eria- 
rapuat 62 Kal rpdcdev robrov Evexa EevnAaciag yryvouévag, Kal drodnpseiv obk 
tov, Srug un padiovpyiag of wodirae dd Trav tévav éuriurAavro: viv 0 
éxiorapat Tove doxotvrac xpdrove elvar gomovdaxdérag O¢ undenéte Nabuvrat 
apuolovres ext Eévnc. Kat hy pav, dre érepedoivro, druc décor elev hyetodar 
viv d2 ToAd uGAAov xpaypareborrat, brug dpfovety, f Sra G&tot Tobrou Eaov 
tat. Toryapoty of "EAAnves xpérepow piv lévree el¢ Aaxedaizova édéovre 
abrav, iyeiaSat ex? rove doxotvrac ddtceiv: viv 62 wroAAo? mapaxadodow GA - 
Anhove Ext rH dtaxudAteryv adpfat waaAcy atrote. Obddiv pévros 
6ei Saupalerv robray rév éxupoywv abroic yeyvonéver, érreidQ pavepot elows 
obre rH Sep mecdipuevor obre roi¢ Avxotpyou vouote. 

‘The expression, “taking measures to hinder the Lacedssmonians from 


again exercising empire,” — marks this treatise as pzobably composed some 
id 
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own society and moderate way of life at home, to appointments as 
harmosts in foreign towns, with all the flattery and all the corrup- 
tion attending them. Formerly, they were afraid to be seen with 
gold in their possession ; now, there are some who make even an 
ostentatious display of it. Formerly, they enforced their (Xené-, 
lasy or) expulsion of strangers, and forbade foreign travel, in order 
that their citizens might not be filled with relaxed habits of life 
from contact with foreigners; but now, those who stand first in 
point of influence among them, study above all things to be in per- 
petual employment as harmosts abroad. There was a time when 
they took pains to be worthy of headship; but now they strive 
much rather to get and keep the command, than to be properly 
qualified for it. Accordingly, the Greeks used in former days to 
come and solicit, that the Spartans would act as their leaders 
against wrong-doers; but now they are exhorting each other. to 
concert measures for shutting out Sparta from renewed empire. 
Nor can we wonder that the Spartans have fallen into this dis- 
credit, when they have manifestly renounced obedience both to 
the Delphian god, and to the institutions of Lykurgus !” 

This criticism (written at some period between 394-871 3. c.) 
from the strenuous eulogist of Sparta is highly instructive. We 
know from other evidences how badly the Spartan empire worked 
for the subject cities ; we here learn how badly it worked for the 
character of the Spartans themselves, and for those internal insti- 
tutions which even an enemy of Sparta, who detested her foreign 
policy, still felt constrained to admire.» All the vices, here in- 
sisted upon by Xenophon, arise from various incidents connected 
with her empire. The moderate, home-keeping, old-fashioned, 
backward disposition, — of which the Corinthians complain,2 but 


time between their ngval defeat at Knidus, and their land-defeat at Leuktra. 
The former put an end to their maritime empire,— the latter excluded 
them from all possibility of recovering it; but during the interval between 
the two, such recovery was by no means impossible. 

1 The Athenian envoy at Melos says, — Aaxedapovios yap mpd¢ pev agar 
atrove kai Ta ériqapta voutpa, wAelora aperg ypGvrat’> mpd¢ d2 Tode GAAoUS 
— tmipavéorara dv lopev Ta pev hdéa KaAd vouilovat, ra de Suugépovra dixata 
(Thucyd. v.105'. A judgment almost exactly the same, is pronounced by 
Polybius (vi, 48). 

s Thucyd. i, 69, 70, 71, 34. épyatétpora tuay ra éxerndebpara — doxvos 
xpdc tuic pedAnrag nat d todnpntal xpog évdnuorarove: also viii, 24 
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for which king Archidamus takes credit, at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war, — is found exchanged, at the close of the war, 
for a spirit of aggression and conquest, for ambition public as well 
as private, and for emancipation of the great men from the sub- 
duing! equality of the discipline enacted by Lykurgus. 

Agis the son of Archidamus (426-899 B.c.),‘and Pausanias 
son of Pleistoanax(408-394 8. C.), were the two kings of Sparta 
at the end of the war. But Lysander, the admiral or commander 
of the fleet, was for the time? greater than either of the two kings, 
who had the-right of commanding enly the troops on land. I have 
already mentioned how his overweening dictation and insolence 
offended not only Pausanias, but also several of the ephors and 
leading men at Sparta, as well as Pharnabazus the Persian 
satrap ; thus indirectly bringing about the emancipation of Athens 
from the Thirty, the partial discouragement of the dekarchies 
throughout Greece, and the recall of Lysander himself from his 
command. Jt was not without reluctance that the conqueror of 
Athens submitted to descend again to a private station. Amidst 
the crowd of flatterers who heaped incense on him at the moment 
of his omnipotence, there were not waiting those who suggested 
that he was much more worthy to reign than either Agis or Pau- 
sanias; that the kings ought to be taken, not from the first- 
born of the lineage of Eurysthenés and Proklés, but by selection 
out of all the Herakleids, of whom Lysander himself was one ;3 


1 Enxdprynv dazaciuBporov (Simonides ap. Plutarch. Agesilaum, c. 1). 

* See an expression of Aristotle (Polit. ii, 6, 22) about the function of 
admiral among the Lacedemonians, — én? yap roi¢ BaotAetoty, ober arparn- 
yoie aidiors,  vavapyia oyedov trépa BactAeia nadéornxe. 

This refiection,—- which Aristotle intimates that he has borrowed from 
some one else, though without saying from whom, — must in all probability 
have been founded upon the case of Lysander; for never after Lysander, 
was there any Lacedemonian admiral enjoying a power which could by 
possibility be termed exorbitant or dangerous. We know that during the 
later years of the Peloponnesian war, much censure was cast upon the Lace- 
dsemanian practice of annually changing the admiral (Xen. Hellen. i, 6, 4). 

The Lacedsemorfians seem to have been impressed with these criticisms, 
for in the year 395 3s. c. (the year before the battle of Knidus) they conferred 
upon King Agesilaus, who was then commanding the land army in Asia 
Minor, the command of the fleet also —in order to secure unity of opera- 
tions. This had never been done before (Xen. Hellen. iii, 4, 28). 

* Plutarch, Lysand. c. 24. Perhaps he may have been simply a member 
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and that the person elected ought to be not merely a desce 
of Héraklés, but a worthy parallel of Héraklés himeelf, 
peeans were sung to the honor of Lysander at Samos,! — 
Cheerilus and Antilochus composed poems in his praise, — 
Antimachus (a poet highly esteemed by Plato) entered i 
formal competition of recited epic verses called Lysandria 
was surpassed by Nikératus, there was another warm admi 
rhetor or sophist of Halikarnassus, named Kleon,® who w1 
discourse proving that Lysander had well earned the regal di 
that personal excellence ought to prevail over legitimat 
scent, and that the crown ought to be laid open to election 
the most worthy among the. Herakleids. Considering that rh 
was neither employed nor esteemed at Sparta, we cannot rea 
bly believe that Lysander really ordered the composition o 
discourse as an instrument of execution for projects preconc 
by himself, in the same manner as an Athenian prosecutor « 
fendant before the dikastery used to arm himself with a 3 
from Lysias or Demosthenes. Kleon would make his court 
fessionally through such a prose composition, whether the p 
were first recommended by himself, or currently discussed ai 
a circle of admirers; while Lysander would probably requii 
compliment by a reward not less munificent than that whi: 
gave to the indifferent poet Antilochus3- And the compo: 
would be put into the form of an harangue from the admiral | 
countrymen, without any definite purpose that it should be ev 
delivered. Such hypothesis of a speaker and an audienc: 
- frequent with the rhetors in their writings, as we may 8: 
Isokrates, — especially in his sixth discourse, called Archidar: 
Hither from his own ambition, or from the suggestions of 0: 
Lysander came now to conceive the idea of breaking the s1 
sion of the two regal families, and opening for himself a dc: 
reach the crown. His projects have been characterized as rv 


of the tribe called Hylleis, who, probably, called themselves Hera | 
Some affirmed that Lysander wished to cause the kings to be elect : 
of all the Spartans, not simply out of the Herakleids, This is less 
able. 

’ Duris ap. Athenzum, xv, p. 696. 

3 Plutarch, Lysand. c. 18; Platarch, Agesil. c. 20. 

* Plutarch, Lysand. c. 17. 
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tionary ; but there seems nothing in them wlich fairly merits the _ 
appellation, in the sense which that word now bears, if we consider 
accurately what the Spartan kings were in the year 400 B. c. 
In this view the associations connected with the title of king, are 
to a modern reader misleading. The Spartan kings were not 
kings at all, in any modern sense of the term; not only they 
were not absolute, but they were not even constitutional kings. 
They were not sovereigns, nor was any Spartan their subject ; 
every Spartan was the member of a free Grecian community. 
The Spartan king did not govern; nor did he reign, in the 
sense of having government carried on in his name and by his 
delegates. The government of Sparta was carried on by the 
ephors, with frequent consultation of the senate, and occasional, 
though rare appeals, to the public assembly of citizens. The 
- Spartan king was not legally inviolable. He might be, and occa- 
sionally was, arrested, tried, and punished for misbehavior in the 
discharge of his functions. He was a self-acting person, a great 
officer of state; enjoying certain defimte privileges, and exer 

cising certain military and judicial functions, which passed as an 
untversitas by hereditary transmission in his family; but subject 
to the control of the ephors as to the way in which he performed 
these duties.! Thus, for example, it was his privilege to command 
the army when sent on foreign service; yet a law was made, 
_ Tequiring him to take deputies along with him, as a council of war, 
without whom nothing was to be done. The ephors recalled Age- 
silaus when they thought fit; and they brought Pausanias to trial 


‘ Aristotle (Polit. v, 1,5) represents justly the schemes of Lysander as 
going mpdc rd pépoc Tt Kivqoas Tio ToALTeiac’ oloy aGpyHy Tiva KaTaoTHoat f 
dvedeiy. The Spartan kingship is here regarded as dey t1¢c—one office 
of state, among others. But Aristotle regards Lysander as having intended 
to destroy the kingship — xaradica: rijv BaotAeiav — which does not appear 
to have been the fact. The plan of Lysander was to retain the kingship, 
but to render it elective instead-of hereditary. He wished to place the 
Spartan kingship substantially on the same footing, as that on which the 
office of the kings or suffetes.of Carthage stood ; who were not hereditary, 
nor confined to members of the same family or Gens, but chosen out of the 
principal families'or Gentes. Aristotle, while comparing the Bactteic at 
Sparta with those at Carthage, as being generally analogous, pronounces in 
favor of the Carthaginian election as better than the Spartan hereditary 
transmission. (Arist. Polit. ii, 8, 2.) 
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and. punishment, for alleged misconduct in his command.! 
- only way in which the Spartan kings formed part of the sox 
power in the state, or shared in the exercise of gover 


properly so called, was that they had votes ex officio in the £ - 


and could vote there by proxy when they were not presen 


ancient times, very imperfectly known, the Spartan kings | 


really to have been sovereigns ; the government having the: 
really carried on by them, or by their orders. But in the 


_—_ of 


400 s. c., Agis and Pausanias had become nothing more than - 


and dignified hereditary officers of state, still bearing the ol 
of their ancestors. To throw open these hereditary functions 
the members of the Herakleid Gens, by election from their 


—_ — 


ber, might be a change better or worse; it was a startling ni ° 
(just as it would have been to propose, that any of the v: ° 


priesthoods, which were hereditary in particular families, « 
be made elective), because of the extreme attachment of the 


tans to old and sanctified customs ; but it cannot properly be : 


revolutionary. The ephors, the senate, and the public asse 
tnight have made such a change in full legal form, withow 
appeal to violence; the kings might vote against it, but they 1 
have been outvoted. -And if the change had been made, the | 
tan government would have remained, in form as well as in 
ciple, just what it was before ; although the Eurystheneid and 
kleid families would hive lost their privileges. It is not n 


here to deny that the {‘partan kings were men of great impor - 


in the state, especially when (like Agesilaus) they combined 
their official station a marked personr] energy. But it is nc 
less true, that the associations, connected with the title of ki 
the modern mind, do not properly apply to them. 

To carry his point at Sparta, Lysander was well aware 
agencies of an unusual character must be employed. Qui 
Sparta soon after his recall, he visited the oracles cf Delphi, 
dona, and Zeus Ammon in Libya,? in order to procure, by pei 
sion or corruption, injunctions to the Spartans, countenancin; 
projects. So great was the general effect of oracular injunc 
on the Spartan mind, that Kleomenes had thus obtained the ¢ 
sition of king Demaratus, and the exiled Pleistoanax, his 


' 'Thocyd. v, 63; Xen. Hellen. iii, 5, 255 iv, 2, 1. 
* Diodor. xiv, 13; Cicero, de Divinat. i, 43, 96 ; Cornel. Nepos, I jysani 
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return ;! bribery having been in both cases the moving impulse. 
But Lysander was not equally fortunate. None of these oracles 
could be induced, by any offers, to venture upon s0 grave a sen- 
tence as that of repealing the established law of sucvession to the 
Spartan throne. It is even said that the priests of Ammon, not 
content with refusing his offers, came over to Sparta to denounce 
his proceeding; upon which accusation Lysander was put on his 
trial, but acquitted. The statement that he was thus tried and ac- 
quitted, I think untrue. But his schemes so far miscarried, — 
and he was compelled to resort to another stratagem, yet still ap- 
pealing to the religious susceptibilities of his countrymen. There 
had been born some time before, in one of the cities of the Euxine, 
a youth named Silenus, whose mother affirmed that he was the son 
of Apollo; an assertion which found extensive credence, notwith- 
standing various difficulties raised by the sceptics. While making 
at Sparta this new birth of a son to the god, the partisans of Ly- 
sander also spread abroad the news that there existed sacred 
manuscripts and inspired records, of great antiquity, hidden and 
yet unread, in the custody of the Delphian priests; not to be 
touched or consulted until some genuine son of Apollo should come 
forward to claim them. With the connivance of some among the 
priests, certain oracles were fabricated agreeable to the views of 
Lysander. The plan was concerted that Silenus should present 
himself at Delphi, tender the proofs of bis divine parentage, and 
then claim the inspection of these hidd«= records; which the 
pridsts, after an apparently rigid scrutiny, ver: prepared to prant. 
Silenus would then read them aloud in the presence of all the 
spectators; and one would be found among them, recommending 
to the Spartans t> choose their kings out of all the best citizens. 

So nearly did this project approach to consummation, that Sile- 
nus actually presented himself at Delphi, and put in his claim. 
But one of the confederates either failed in his courage, or broke 
down, at the critical moment; so that the hidden records still 
remained hidden. Yet though Lysander was thus compelled to 
abandon his plan, nothing was made public about it until after his 


1 Platarch, Lysand. c. 25, from Epkorus. Compare Herodot. vi, 66 ; 
Thucyd. v, 12. 
* Plutarch, Lysand. c. 26. 


SILENUS FAILS IN HIS PROJECT. 


death. It might probably have succeeded, had he found t 
confederates of proper courage and cunning, — when we cc 
the profound and habitual deference of the Spartans to D 
upon the sanction of which oracle the Lykurgean institutions 
selves were mainly understood to rest. And an occasion pre 
arose, on which the proposed change might have been trie 

_ unusual facility-and pertinence ; though Lysander himself, ! 
once miscarried, renounced his enterprise, and employed hie 
ence, which continued unabated, in giving the sceptre to a 
instead of acquiring it for himself,! — like Mucian in refere: 
the emperor Vespasian. : 

It was apparently about a year after the campaigns in Eli 
king Agis, now an old man, was taken ill at Herea in Ai 
and carried back to Sparta, where he shortly afterwards ex 
His wife Mimexa had given birth to a son named Leotychide 


' Tacit. Histor. i, 10. “Cui expeditius fuerit tradere imperium, 
obtinere.” 

The general fact of the conspiracy of Lysander to open for hi 
way to the throne, appears to rest on very sufficient testimony, — | 
Ephorus ; to whom perhaps the words ¢aci rivec in Aristotle may 
where he mentions this conspiracy as having been narrated (Polit. ‘i 
But Platarch, as well as K. O. Miiller (Hist. of Dorians, iv, 9,5) and 
erroneously represent the intrigues with the oracle as being resorted | 
Lysander returned from accompanying Agesilaus to Asia; which 
tainly impossible, since Lysander accompanied Agesilaus out, in the 
of 396 5. c.— did not return to Greece until the spring of 395 s.c 
was then employed, with an interval not greater than four or five - 
on that expedition against Boeotia wherein he was slain. 

The tampering of Lysander with the oracle must undoubted! 
taken place prior to the death of Agis, —at some time between : 
and 399 s.c. The humiliation which he received in 396 B.c. frox 
laus might indeed have led him to revolve in his mind the renews 
former plans; but he can have had no time to do anything towarc 
Aristotle (Polit. v, 6,2) alludes to the humiliation of Lysander 
kings as an example of incidents tending to-raise disturbance in a1 
cratical government ; but this hamiliation, probably, alludes to the 
in which he was thwarted in Attica by Pausanias in 403 B.c.— wh 

- ceeding is ascribed by Plutarch to both kings, as well as to their jea 

‘ Lysander (see Plutarch, Lysand. c. 21) —not to the treatment of L 

by Agesilaus in 896 s.c. The mission of Lysander ‘to the despot 

sius at Syracuse (Plutarch, Lysand. c. 2) must also have taken pla 

to the death of Agis in 399 w.c.; whether before or after the failur 
stratagem at Do tphi, ia uncertain; perhaps after it. 

VOL. IX, 1] 16 
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a youth about fifteen years of age.! But the legitimucy of this youth 
had always been sd@spected by Agis, who had pronounced, when 
the birth of the child was firat made known to him, that it could 
not be his. He had been frightened out of his wifi’s bed by the 
shock of an earthquake, which was construed as a warning from 
Poseidon, and was held to be a prohibition of intercourse for a cer- 
tain time ; during which interval Leotychides was born. This was 
one story ; another was, that the young prince was the son of Al- 
kibiades, born during the absence of Agis in his command at 
Dekeleia. On the other hand, it was alleged that Agis, though 
originally doubtful of the legitimacy of Leotychides, had after- 
wards retracted his suspicions, and fully recognized him ; especially, 
and with peculiar solemnity, during his last illness? As in the 
case of Demaratus about a century earlier,3— advantage was 
taken of these doubts by Agesilaus, the younger brother of Agis, 
powerfully seconded by Lysander, to exclude Leotychides, and 
occupy the throne himself. ‘ 

Agesilaus was the son of king Archidamus, not by Lampito the 
mother of Agis, but by a second wife named Eupolia. He was now 
at the mature age of forty,t and having been brought up without 
any prospect of becoming king, — at least until very recent times, 
——had passed through the unmitigated rigor of Spartan drill and 
training. .He was distinguished for all Spartan virtues ; exemplary 
obedience to authority, in the performance of hig trying exercises, 
military as well as civil,—intense emulation, in trying to surpass 
every competitor, — extraordinary courage, unremitting energy, 
as well as facility in enduring hardship, — perfect simplicity and 
frugality in all his personal habits,— extreme sensibility to the 
opinion of his fellow-citizens. ‘Towards his personal friends or 


1 The age of Leotychides is approximately marked by the date of the 
presence of Alkibiades at Sparta 414-413 s.c. The mere rumor, true or 
false, that this young man was the son of Alkibiades, may be held sufficient 
as chronological evidence to certify his age. 

* Xen. Hellen. iii, 3,2; Pausanias, iii, 8,4; Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 3. 

* Herodot. v, 66. 

* I confess I do not understand how Xenophon can say, in his Agesilaus, 
n, 6, "AynoiAaog roivuy Ere pv véog dv Ervxe tie Bactdeiag. ~ For he himself 
siys (fi, 28), and it scems well established, that Agesilaus died at the age of 
above 80 (Plutarch, Avesil, e. 40); and his death must have been about 360 

B.C 
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adherents, he was remarkable for fervor of attachment, 
unscrupulous partisanship, with a readiness to use all t 


ence in screening their injustices or short-comings; Ww | 


was comparatively placable and generous in dealing wit 
at home, notwithstanding his eagerness to be first in ev 
of competition.! His manners were cheerful and popu 
his physiognomy pleasing; though in stature he was 1 


small but mean, and though he labored under the ac | 
defect of lameness on one leg,? which accounts for his «| 
refusal to suffer his statue to be taken.3 He was indiff — 
Money, and exempt from excess of selfish feeling, excepi | 


passion for superiority and power. 


In spite of his rank as brother of Agis, Agesilaus had ne 
been tried in any military command, though he had p | 


served in the army either at Dekeleia or in Asia. Mucl 
character, therefore, lay as yet undisclosed. And his po, 
may perhaps have been the greater at the moment when th: 
became vacant, inasmuch as, having never been put in a 

to excite jealousy, he stood distinguished only for accomplis! 
efforts, endurances, and punctual obedience, wherein ev 


poorest citizens were his competitors on equal terms. Nay, : : 


plete was the self-constraint, and the habit of smothering ex 


generated by a Spartan training, that even the cunning Ly : 


himself did not at this time know him. He and Agesilaus hi: 
early and intimate friends,‘ both having been placed as boy 
same herd or troop for the purposes of discipline; a stron 


tration of the equalizing character of this discipline, since w 


that Lysander was of poor parents and condition.5 He m: 
mistake of supposing Agesilaus to be of a disposition parti 
gentle and manageable; and this was his main inducem 
espousing the pretensions of the latter to the throne, af 


1 Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 2-5; Kenoph. Agesil. vii, 3; Plutarch, / 
Laconic. p. 212 D. 

* Plutarch, Agesil. c. 2; Kenoph. Agesil. viii, 1. 

Itappears that the mother of Agesilaus was a very small wor 


' that Archidamus had incurred the censure of the ephors, on that 


ground, for marrying her. | 
4 Xenoph. Agesil. xi, 7; Pluturch, Agesil. c. 2. 
* Plutarch, Agesil. c. 3. ° Plutarch, Lysand. 
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decease of Agis. Lysander reckoned, if by his means Agesilaus 
became king, on a great increase of his own influence, and especially 
on a renewed mission to Asia, if not as ostensible general, at least 
as real chief under the tutelar headship of the new king. 

Accordingly, when the imposing solemnities which always 
marked the funeral of a king of Sparta were terminated,' and 
the day arrived for installation of a new king, Agesilaus, under 
the promptings of Lysander, stood forward to contest the legiti- 
macy and the title of Leotychides, and to claim the sceptre for 
himself, —a true Herakleid, brother of the late king Agis. In the 
debate, which probably took place not merely before the epbors 
and the senate but before the assembled citizens besides, Lysander 
warmly seconded his pretensions. Of this debate unfortunately 
we are not permitted to know much. We cannot doubt that the 
mature age and excellent reputation of Agesilaus would count as a 
great recommendation, when set against an untried youth; and 
this was probably the real point (since the relationship of both was 
60 near) upon which decision turned ;? for the legitimacy of Leo- 
tychides was positively asseverated by his mother Timea, and 
we do not find that the question of paternity was referred to the 
Delphian oracle, as in the case of Demaratus. 

There was, however, one circumstance which stood much in the 
way of Agesilaus, — his personal deformity. A lame king of Sparta 
had never yet been known. And if we turn back more than a cen- 
tury to the occurrence of a similar deformity in one of the Battiad 
princes at Kyréné,* we see the Kyrenians taking it so deeply to 
heart, that they sent to ask advice from Delphi, and invited over 
the Mantineian reformer Deménax. Over and above this senti- 
ment of repugnance, too, the gods had specially forewarned Sparta 
to beware of “a lame reign.” Deiopeithes, a prophet and religious 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii, 3, 1. 

* Plutarch, Lysand. c. 22; Plutarch, Agesil.c.8; Xen. Hellen. iii, 3, 2; 
Xen. Agesil. 1,5 —xpivaca ; wong dvenixherérepov elvas ’Aynoidaov cai ro 
yévet Kal TF dpers, etc. 

* Xen. Hellen. iii, 3,2. This statement contradicts the talk imputed to 
Timea by Duris ( Plutarch, Agesil. c.3; Platarch, Alkibiad. c. 23). 

* Herodot. ivy, 161. AsedéEaro 62 rv BaatAntny rot ’ApxeciAaew 5 rai¢ 
Bérroc, xudde re Lav wat obn dprimovc. Ol 62 Kupnvain x po¢ THY Ka- 
radaaBodcoay cu Lpopiy Exeurov ic AedAgode, emi tpnoopévous dvreva 
Toomey KaracTnodguevot KGddora Gy olxéosev 


AGESILAUS PREFERRED AS KING. 


adviser of high reputation, advocated the cause of Leoi 
He produced an ancient oracle, telling Sparta, that « wit] 
pride she must not suffer a lame reign to impair her stable 
for if she did so, umexampled suffering and ruinous wai 
long beset her.” This prophecy had already been once i 
about eighty years earlier,? but with a very different interp: 
To Grecian leaders, like Themistokles or Lysander, it 
accomplishment of no small value to be able to elude incor 
texts or intractable religious feelings, by expository in; 
And Lysander here raised his voice (as Themistokles he 
on the momentous occasion before the battle of Salamis),3 
bat the professional expositors ; contending that by “a lame 
the god meant, not a bodily defect in the king, — which m 
even be congenital, but might arise from some positive h 
but the reign of any king who was not a genuine descen 
Héraklés. 

The influence of Lysander,5 combined doubtless with a | 
derance of sentiment already tending towards Agesilaus, 
this effort of interpretative subtlety to be welcomed as con 
and led to the nomination of the lame candidate as king. 
was, however, a considerable minority, to whom this decisi 
peared a sin against the gods and a mockery of the 
And though the murmurs of such dissentients were kept d 
the ability and success of Agesilaus during the first years 
reign; yet when, in his ten last years, calamity and hum 
were poured thickly upon this proud city, the public ser 
came decidedly round to their view. Many a pious Sparta 


1 Plutarch, Lysand. c. 22; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 3; Pausanias, iii, & 

2 Diodor. xi, 50. * Herodot. vii, 1 

4 Xen. Hellen. iii, 3,3. ¢ ob olocro, rdv Gedy Toito Kedevewv ¢ 
Val, wu» TpoarTaicag Tig YwrAetoy, GAAG paAAoy, mi oiK 
yévouc BactAeboy. 

Congenital lameness would be regarded as a mark of divine disp 
and therefore a disqualification from the throne, as in the case of 
of Kyréné above noticed. But the words ywA? Bacidea were 
enough to cover both the cases, —superinduced as well as congenit 
ness. Itis upon this that Lysander founds his inference —that 
did not mean to allude to bodily lameness at all. 

® Pansanias, iii, 8, 5; Platarch, Agesil. c.3; Plutarch, Lysand 
Justin, vi, 2. 
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exclainsed, with feelings of bitter repentance, that the divine word 
never failed to come true at last,! and that Sparta was justly pun- 
ished for having wilfully shut her eyes to the distinct and merciful 
warning vouchsafed to her, about the mischief of a “lame reign.”2 

Besides the crown, Agesilaus at the same time acquired the 
large property left by the late king Agis; an acquisition which 
enabled him to display his generosity by transferring half of it at 
once to his maternal relatives, —for the most part poor persons.3 
The popularity acquired by this step was still farther increased by 
his manner of conducting himself towards the ephors and senate. 
Between these magistrates and the kings, there was generally a 
bad understanding, The kings, not having lost the tradition of the 
plenary power once enjoyed by their ancestors, displayed as much 
haughty reserve as they dared, towards an authority now become 
essentially superior to their own. But Agesilaus, — not less from 
his own preéstablished habits, than from anxiety to make up for 
the defects of his title, —— adopted a line of conduct studiously op- 
posite. He not only took pains to avoid collision with the ephors, 
but showed marked deference both to their orders and to their 
persons. He rose from his seat whenever they appeared; he con- 
ciliated both ephors and senators by timely presents. By such 
judicious proceeding, as well as by his exact observance of the laws 
and customs,’ he was himself the greatest gainer. Combined with 
that ability and energy in which he was never deficient, it ensured 
to him more real power than had ever fallen to the lot of any king 
of Sparta; power not merely over.the military operations abroad 


1 "18 olov, dv waidec, mpootutev adap 
Tobrog rd Yedrporoy huiy 
Tie madatgarov xpovoiac, 
"Ov EAdaxey, etc. = ; 

This is a splendid chorus of the Trachiniss of Sophokles (822) proclaim- 
ing their sentiments on the awful death of Herakles, in the tanic of Nessus, 
which has just been announced as about to happen. 

* Plutarch, Agesil. c. 30; Plutarch, Compar. Agesil. and Pomp. c. 1. 
"Aynoidaog dé tiv Bacidecav Edoke AaBeiv, obre Ta mpoc Todc Veots aueur- 
toc, obre ra mpdc dvdpaérove, xpivac voSeiag Aewrvyiény, dv vldv atrod aré- 

Seckev 6 dderAgde yvqjotov, rdv cd? vpnopdv kare(pwvevoduevoc tov wept THC 
codrdrnroe. Again, ib. c. 2. dc’ Aynaidaov breoxérnce T@ xypnoug Atoavdpog. 

* Xen. Agesil. iv, 5; Plutarch, Ages. c. 4. 

* Plutarch, Agesil. c 4, . ® Xen. Agesil. vii, 2. 
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which usually fell to the kings, — but also over the polic: 
state at home. On the increase and maintenance of tl 
power, his chief thoughts were concentrated; new dis; 
generated by kingship, which had never shown themselve: 
before. Despising, like Lysander, both money, luxury, an 
outward show of power, — he exhibited, as a king, an ulti 
tan simplicity, carried almost to affectation, in diet, cloth 
general habits. But like Lysander also, he delighted in tl 
cise of dominion through the medium of knots or faction 
voted partisans, whom he rarely scrupled to uphold in : 
career of injustice and oppression. Though an amiable m: 
no disposition to tyranny, and still less to plunder, for his ov 
fit, — Agesilaus thus made himself the willing instrument 
for the benefit of his various coadjutors and friends, whos 
and consequence he identified with his own.! 

At the moment when Agesilaus became king, Sparta wi 
maximum of her power, holding nearly all the Grecian ‘ 
subject allies, with or without tribute. She was engage: 
task (as has already been mentioned) of protecting the 
Greeks against the Persian satraps in their neighborhoo 

the most interesting portion of the life of Agesilaus consis: 
- earnestness with which he espoused, and the vigor and abi| 
which he conducted, this great Pan-hellenic duty. It will 
that success in his very promising career was intercepted 
bad, factious subservience to partisans, at home and abro: 
his unmeasured thirst for Spartan omnipotence, — and his 
ence or aversion to any generous scheme of combination 
cities dependent on Sparta. 

His attention, however, was first called to a dangero 
nal conspiracy with which Sparta was threatened. ~ Th 
reign” was as yet less than twelve months old, when Ages 
ing engaged in sacrificing at one of the established state sol 
was apprised by the officiating prophet, that the victims | 
mehacing symptoms, portending a conspiracy of the most 


 Jsokrates, Orat. y, (Philipp.) s. 100; Plutarch, Agesilaus, c 
Plutarch, Apophthegm. Laconica, p. 209 F— 212 D. 

See the incident alluded to by Theopompus ap. Athenu 
509, 

* Isokrates (Orat. v, uf sup.) makes a remark im substance the 
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ble character. A second sacrifice gave yet worse promise ; and’ 
on the third, the terrified prophet exclaimed, “ Agesilaus, the reve- 
lation before us imports that we are actually in the midst of our 
enemies.” They still continued to sacrifice, but victims were now 
offered to the averting and preserving gods, with prayers that these 
latter, by tutelary interposition, would keep off the impending peril. 
At length, after much repetition, and great difficulty, favorable vic- 
tims were obtained; the meaning of which was soon made clear. 
Five days afterwards, an informer came before the ephors, com- 
municating the secret, that a dangerous conspiracy was preparing, 
. organized by a citizen named Kinadon.! 

The conspirator thus named was a Spartan citizen, but not one 
of that select number called The Equals or The Peers. It has 
already been mentioned that inequalities had been gradually grow- 
ing up among qualified citizens of Sparta, tending tacitly to set apart 
a certain number of them under the name of The Peers, and all 
the rest under the correlative name of The Inferiors. Besides 
this, since the qualification of every family lasted only so long as 
the citizen could furnish a given contribution for himself and his 
sons to the public mess-table, and since industry of every kind was 
inconsistent with the rigid personal drilling imposed upon all of 
them,— the natural consequence was, that in each generation a 
. certain number of citizens became disfranchised and dropped off. — 
But these disfranchised men did not become Periceki or Helots. 
They were still citizens, whose qualification, though in abeyance, 
might be at any time renewed by the munificence of a rich man ;2 
- 80 that they too, along with the lesser citizens, were known under 
the denomination of The Inferiors. It was to this class that Kina- 
don belonged. He was a young man of remarkable strength and 
courage, who had discharged with honor his duties in the Lykur- 
gean discipline,3 and had imbibed from it that sense of personal 

# See Vol. II, Ch. vi, p. 359 of this History. ; 
> Xen. Hellen. iii, 83,5. Ovrog (Kinadon) 0’ fy veavioxog xat 7d eldog xa 
THY puxhy ebpworoc, ob pévTot Tdy dpoiwy. 

The meaning of the term Ol dyocor fluctuates in- Xenophon; it some- 
times, as here, is used to signify the privileged Peers — again De Repub. 
Laced. xiii, 1; and Anab, iv, 6,14. Sometimes again it is used agreeably 
to the Lykurgean theory ; whereby every citizen, who rigorously discharged 
his duty in the public drill, belonged to the number (De Rep. Lac. x, 7). 

There was a variance between the theory and the practice. 
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CHARACTER UF KINADON. 


equality, and that contempt of privilege, which its theo 
as its practice suggested. Notwithstanding all exactne 
performed, he found that the constitution, as practicall 
excluded him from the honors and distinctions of the 
serving them for the select citizens known under the 
Peers. And this exclusion had become more marked a 
since the formation of the Spartan empire after the ° 
ZEgospotami; whereby the number of lucrative posts (1 
and athers) all monopolized by the Peers, had been so mi 
plied. Debarred from the great political prizes, Kinado 
employed by the ephors, in consequence of his high | 
military sufficiency, in that standing force which they 
maintaining order at home.! He had been the agent o 
several of those arbitrary seizures which they never sc 
employ towards persons whom they regarded as danger: 
this was no satisfaction to his mind; nay, probably, by 
him into close contact with the men in authority, it conti 
’ Jessen his respect for them. He desired “to be inferior 
in Sparta,”2 and his. conspiracy was undertaken to re 
object by breaking up the constitution. 

It has already been mentioned that amidst the general ; 
which pervaded the political society of Laconia, the epl: 
tained a secret police and system of espionage which rv 
height ‘of unscrupulous efficiency under the title of the | 
Such precautions were now more than ever requisite 
changes in the practical working of Spartan politics 
multiply the number of malcontents, and to throw the I 
well as the Pericki and the Neodamodes (manumitte: 
into one common antipathy with the Helots, against the 
_ partnership of the Peers. Informers were thus sure of ¢ 
ment and reward, and the man who now came to the epl 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii, 3,9. ‘Laqperfpxes 62 nat GAA’ gén 6 Kivada 
pote roatra. iii, 3,7. Ol cvvreraypévos gudv (Kinadon says) 
KexThpeda, . 

* Xen. Hellen. iii, 3,11. pndevde Frrev elvas roy dv Aaxeda 
the declaration of Kinadon when seized and questioned by the « 
cerning his purposes. Substantially it coincides with Aristotle 
2)—# drav avdpedyc tig Ov ph peréxy Tov rysdy, oloy Kivad 
AyuotAaov ovariaac trideoww éni rode Lrapriarac, 

| 11* 
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was really an intimate friend of Kinadon, or had professed himself 
such in order to elicit the secret. “ Kinadon (said he to the ephors) 
brought me to the extremity of the market-place, and bade me 
count how many Spartans there were therein. I reckoned up 
about forty, besides the king, the ephors and the senators. Upon 
my asking him why he desired me to count them, he replied, — 
Because these are the men, and the only men, whom you have 
to look upon as enemies;! all others in the market-place, more 
than four thousand in number, are friends and comrades. Kina 
don also pointed out to me the one or two Spartans whom we met 
in the roads, or who were lords in the country districts, as our ohly 
enemies; every one else around them being friendly to our pur- 
pose.” “How many did he tell you were the accomplices actually 
privy to the scheme ?”—-asked the ephors. “Only a few (was 
the reply); but those thoroughly trustworthy; these confidants 
themselves, however, said that all around them were accomplices, 
—JInferiors, Pericki, Neodamodes, and Helots, all alike; for 
whenever any one among the classes talked about a Spartan, he 
could not disguise his intense antipathy, — he talked as if he could 
eat the Spartans raw.” 2 
“ But how (continued the ephors) did Kinadon reckon upon get- 
ting arms?” “ His language was (replied the witness) — We of 
the standing force have our own arms all ready; and here are 
plenty of knives, swords, spits, hatchets, axes and scythes — on sale 
in this market-place, to suit an msurgent multitude ; besides, evéry 
.man who tills the earth, or cuts wood and stone, has tools by him 
which will serve as weapons in case of need ; especially in a strug- 
gle with enemies themselves unarmed.” On being asked what was 
the moment fixed for execution, the witness could not tell ; he had 
been instructed only to remain on the spot, and be ready.’ 


! Xen. Hellen. iii, 3, 5. 

* Xen. Hellen. iii, 3,6. Adbro? pévroe raoww Epacav ouvedévas kat elAwot 
kal veodapadect, kal roic Uropeioot, kai Toig meptoixoie> Sov yap ev Trobrotg 
tig Adyo¢ yévorro wept Lapricray, obdéva divacdas xpimrew Td py) odx 
ydéac av Kal Omav écdiesv abroéy. 

The expression is Homeric — ddr BeBpovdote Ipiauoy, etc. (Iliad. iv, 35). 
The Greeks did not think themselves obliged to restrain the fall expression 
of vindictive feeling. The poet Theognis wishes, “that he may one day 
come to drink the blood of those who had ill-used him” v. 349 Gaisf.). 

* Xen. Hellen. iii, 3,7. dre érednueiv of wapyyyeaApévev aig. 
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It does not appear that this man knew the name of any person 
concerned, except Kinadon himself. So deeply were the ephors 
alarmed, that they refrained from any formal convocation even of 
what was called the Lesser Assembly, — including the senate, of 
which the kings were members ex officio, and, perhaps, a few 
other principal persons besides. But the members of this assem-. 
‘bly were privately brought together to deliberate on the emerg- 
ency ; Agesilaus, probably, among them. To arrest Kinadon at 
once in Sparta appeared imprudent; since his accomplices, of 
"number as yet unknown, would be thus admonished either to break 
out in insurrection, or at least to make their escape. But an 
elaborate stratagem was laid for arresting him~out of Sparta, with- 
out the knowledge of his accomplices. The ephors, calling him 
before them, professed to confide to him (as they had done occa- 
sionally before) a mission to go to Aulon (a Laconian town on the 
frontier towards Arcadia and Triphylia) and there to seize some 
parties designated by name in a formal skytalé or warrant ; includ- - 
ing some of the Aulonite Pericki,— some Helots, — and one other 
‘ person by name, a woman of peculiar beauty, resident at the place, 
whose influence was understood to spread disaffection among all 
the Lacedemonians who came thither, old as well as young.! 
When Kinadon inquired what force he was to take with him on, 
the mission, the ephors, to obviate all suspicion that they were 
picking out companions with views hostile to him, desired him to 
go to the Hippagretés (or commander of the three hundred youthful 
guards called horsemen, though they were not really mounted) and 
_ask for the first six or seven men of the guard? who might happen 

to be in the way. But they (the ephors) had already held secret 
communication with: the Hippagretés, and had informed him both 
whom they wished to be sent,-and what the persons sent were to 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii,3,8. "Ayayeiv d2 éxéAevoy xa tiv yuvaixa, 7 Kaddiory 
pity Agyero abrode elvat, Avpaiverdas d2 egxet Tode dgixvovpévoug Aaxedat- 
poviuy Kal mpeoBurépoue Kal vewrépoue. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii, 3, 9, 10. 

The persons called Hippeis at Sparta, were not mounted ; they were a 
select body of three hundred youthful citizens, employed either on home 
police or on foreign service. 

See Herodot. viii, 124; Strabo, x, p. 481; K. O. Miiller, History of the 


Dorians, B. iii, ch. 12, s. 5, 6. 
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do. They then despatched Kinadon on his pretended ‘mission 
telling him that they should place at his disposal three carts, in 
erder that he might more easily bring home the prisoners. 
Kinadon began his journey to Aulon, without the smallest sus- 
picion of the plot laid for him by the ephors; who, to make their 
purpose sure, sent an additional body of the guards after him, to 
quell any reaistano> which might possibly arise. But their strata- 
gem succeeded as completely as they could desire. He was seized 
on the road, by those who accompanied him ostensibly for his 
pretended m‘esion. These men interrogated him, put him to the 
torture,| and heard from his lips the names of his accomplices ; 


3 Xen. Hellen. iii, 3, 9. ® 
"Epeddoy d2 of ovdAaBovres abrov pev xarézen, trode 62 Guvedorac, XV 
Séuevos avrov, ypaparres awonéprecy rip raxiorny roicg &pd- 
pos. Obra é’ elxov of Epopor mpdc Td Zpdypa, Gare Kat popay innéov Erep- 
wav roig én’ AbAdvoc. 'Emei & elAnupévov rot dvdpdc jxev lnmeds, 9 Epap 
ra évéparta Ov Kivaduy dréypape, napaxpiua Tov re pavTiy Tre~ 
Guevov xal rode émixatpietérove EuvedapBavor. ‘Uc & avindn 6 Kivader, 
Kal #Aéyxero, xal Ouoddye: xayta, nal rods Fuverddrac EdLeye, rédog 

atrav jpovro, ti cal BovAdpevers traita nparros 5 

Polysenus (ii, 14, 1) in his account of this transaction, expressly mentions 
that the Hippeis or guards who accompanied Kinadon, put him to the tor- 
ture (crpsBAdoavrec) when they seized him, in order to extort the names of 
his accomplices. Even without express testimony, we might pretty confi 
dently have assumed this. From a man of spirit like Kinadon, they were 
not likely to obtain such betrayal without torture. 

I had affirmed that in the description of this transaction given by Xen- 
ophon, it did not appear whether Kinadon was able to write or not. My 
assertion was controverted by Colonel Mare (in his Reply to my Appendix), 
who cited the words ¢épwr ra évéuara ov Kivadov aréypape, as contain- 
ing an affirmation from Xenophon that Kinadon could write. 

In my judgment, these words, taken in conjunction with what precedes, 
and with the probabilities of the fact described, do not contain such an af- 
firmation. 

The guards were instructed to seize Kinadon, and after having heard from 
Kinadon who his accomplices were, to write-the names down and send them to the 
ephors. It is to be presumed that they executed these instructions as given ; 
the more so, as what they were commanded to do, was at once the safest 
and the most natural proceeding. For Kinadon was a man distinguished 
for personal stature and courage (rd eldog nat riv poxiy etpworor, iii, 3, 5), 
so.that those who seized him would find it an indispensable precaution to 
pinion his arms. Assuming even that Kinadon could write, — yet, if he 
were to write, he must have his right arm free. And why should the guards 
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the list of whom they wrote down, and forwarded by one of the 
guards to Sparta. The ephors, on receiving it, immediately 
arrested the parties principally concerned, especially the prophet 
Tisamenus ; and examined them along with Kinadon, as soon as 


take this risk, when all which the ephors required was, that Kinadon should 
pronounce the names, to be written down by others? With a man of the 
qualities of Kinadon, it probably required the most intense pressure to force 
him to betray his comrades, even by word of mouth; it would probably be 
more difficult still, to force him to betray them by the more deliberate act 
of writing. 

I conceive that jxev immede, dépwr ta bvépara & ov 6 Kivaduv axéypawe is 
to be construed with reference to thé preceding sentence, and annonnces* 
the carrying into effect of the instructions then reported as given by the 
ephors. “ A guard came, bearing the names of those whom Kinadon had 
given in.” It is not necessary to suppose that Kinadon had written down 
these names with his own hand. 

In the beginning of the Oration of Andokides (De Mysteriis), Pythont- 
kus gives information of a mock celebration of the mysteries, committed 
by Alkibiades and others; citing as his witness the slave Andromachns ; 
who is accordingly produced, and states to the assembly vivd voce what he 
had seen and who were the persons present — Iporog pév ovroc (Androma- 
chus) raira éujvoe, cal dwméypawpe rotrove (8.13). It is not here 
meant to affirm that the slave Andromachus wrote down the names of these 
persons, which he had the moment before publicly announced to the assem- 
bly. It is by the words aréypawe rotrove that the orator describes the pub- 
lic oral announcement made by Andromachus, which was formally taken 
note of by a secretary, and which led to legal consequences against the 
persons whose names were given in. 

So again, in the old law quoted by Demosthenes (adv. Makast: p. 1068), 
"Aroypagétw 2 Tov ph ToLodvTa TadTa 6 PovAdpuevog mpd¢ Tov Gpxyovra; and 
in Demosthenes adv. Nikostrat. p. 1247. "A dx rap vopwv tQ lWiworyg ro 
droypawaryrt yiyverat, ty wéAet ddinut: compare also Lysias, De Bonis 
Aristophanis, Or. xix, 8. 53; it is not meant to affirm that 6 droypaguy was 
required to perform his process in writing, or was necessarily able to write. 
A citizen who could not write might do this, as well as one who could. He 
informed against a certain person as delinquent ; he informed of certain arti- 
cles of property, as belonging to the estate of one whose property had been 
confiscated to the city. The information, as well as the name of the in- 
former, was taken down by the official person, — whether the informer 
could himself write or not. 

It appears to me that Kinadon, having been interrogated, told to the 
guards who first seized him, the names of his accomplices, —just as he 
told these names afterwards to the ephors (xa? rode fvvecdérac EAe ye); 
and this, whether he was, or was not, alle to write; a point, which the 
~ Passage of Xenophon noway determines. 
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he was brought prisoner. They asked the latter, among other 
questions, what was his purpose in setting on foot the conspiracy; 
to which he replied, —“I wanted to be inferior to no man at Spar- 
ta.” His punishment was not long deferred. Having been mana- 
cled with a clog round his neck to which his hands were made fast, 
— he was in this condition conducted round the city, with men 
scourging and pricking him during the progress. His accomplices 
were treated in like manner, and at length all of them were put to 
death.! 

Such is the curious narrative, given by Xenophon, of this unsuc 
cessful conspiracy. He probably derived his information from 
Agesilaus himself; since we cannot easily explain how he could 
have otherwise learnt so much about the most secret manceuvres 
of the ephors, in a government proverbial for constant secrecy, 
like that of Sparta. The narrative opens to us a glimpse, though 
sadly transient and imperfect, of the internal dangers of the Spar- 
tan government.. We were aware, from earlier evidences, of great 
discontent prevailing among the Helots, and to a certain extent 
among the Periccki. But the incident here described presents to 
us the first manifestation of a body of malcontents among the Spar- 
tans themselves; malcontents formidable beth from energy and 
position, like Kinadon and the prophet Tisamenus. Of the state 
of disaffected feeling in the provincial townships of Laconia, an im- 
pressive proof is afforded by the case of that beautiful woman who 
was alleged to be so active in political proselytism at Aulon ; not 
less than by the passionate expressions of hatred revealed in the 
deposition of the informer himself. Though little is known about 
the details, yet it seerns that the tendency of affaris at Sparta was 
to concentrate both power and property in the hands of an oligar- 
chy ever narrowing among the citizens; thus agpravating the 
dangers at home, even at the time when the power of the state 
was greatest abroad, and preparing the way for that irreparable 
humiliation which began with the defeat of Leuktra. 

Et ean hardly be doubted that much more wide-spread discontent 
came to the knowledge of the ephors than that which is specially 
indicated in Xenophon. And such discovery may probably have 
been one of the motives (as had happened in 424 B. c. on occasion 


* Xenoph. Hellen. iii, 3, 11. 
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of the expedition of Brasidas into Thrace) which helped to bring 
about the Asiatic expedition of Agesilaus, as an outlet for brave 
malcontents on distant and lucrative military service. 

Derkyllidas had now been carrying on war in Asia Minor for 
near three years, against Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus, with so 
much efficiency and success, as both to protect the Asiatic Greeks 
on the coast, and to intercept all the revenues which those satraps 
either transmitted to court or enjoyed themselves. Pharnabazus 
had already gone up to Susa (during, his truce with Derkyllidas 
in 897 B.c.), and besides obtaining a reinforcement which acted 
under himself and Tissaphernes in 896 3B. c. against Derkyllidas 
in Lydia, had laid schemes for renewing the maritime war against - 
. Sparta.t 

It is now that we hear again mentioned the name of Konon, 
who, having saved himself with nine triremes from thé defeat of 
/Egospotami, had remained for the last seven years under the 
protection of Evagoras, prince. of Salamis, in Cyprus, Konon, 
having married at Salamis, and having a son? born to him there, 
indulged but faint hopes of ever returning to his native city, 
when, fortunately for him as well as for Athens, the Persians 
again became eager for an efficient admiral and fleet on the coast 
- of Asia Minor. Through representations from Pharnabazus, as 
well as from Evagoras in Cyprus, —- and through correspondence 
of the latter with the Greek physician Ktesias, who wished to 
become personally employed in the negotiation, and who seems to 
have had considerable influence with queen Parysatis,3 — orders 
were obtained, and funds provided, to equip in Pheenicia and Ki- 
likia a numerous fleet, under the command of Konon. While that 
officer began to show himself, and to act with such triremes as he 


' Diodor. xiv, 89; Xen. Hellen. iii, 3, 13. 

* Lysias, Orat. xix, (De Bonis Aristophanis) s. 38. 

* See Ktesias, Fragmenta, Persica, c. 63, ed. Bahr; Plutarch, Artax. c. 21. 

We cannot make out these circumstances with any distinctness ; but the 
general fact is plainly testified, and is besides very probable. Another Gre- 
cian surgeon (besides Ktesias) is mentioned as concerned, — Polykritus of 
Mendé; and a Kretan dancer named Zeno, — both established at the Per- 
sian court. 

There is no part of the narrative of Keesias, the loss of which is so 
much to be regretted as this ; relating transactions, in which he was him- 
self concerned, ani seemingly giving original letters. 
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found in readiness (about forty im number) along the southern coast 
of Asia Minor from Kilikia to Kaunus,! — further preparations 
were vigorously prosecuted in the Pheenician ports, in order to 
make up the fleet to three hundred sail.2 
It was by a sort of accident that news of such equipment reached 
Sparta, — in an age of the world when diplomatic residents were 
as yetunknown. A Syracusan merchant named Herodas, having 
visited the Phoenician ports for trading purposes, brought back to 
Sparta intelligence of the preparations which he had seen, sufficient 
to excite much uneasiness. The Spartans were taking counsel 
among themselves, and communicating with their neighboring 
allies, when Agesilaus, at the instance of Lysander, stood forward 
as a volunteer to solicit the command of a land-force for the pur- 
pose of attacking the Persians in Asia. He proposed to take with 
him only thirty full Spartan citizens or peers, as a sort of Board 
-or Council of Officers ; two thousand Neodamodes or enfranchised 
Helots, whom the ephors were probably glad to send away, and 
who would be selected from the bravest and most formidable 3; and 
six thousand hoplites from the land-allies, to whom the prospect 
of a rich service against Asiatic enemies would be tempting. Of 
these thirty Spartans, Lysander intended“to be the leader ; and 
thus, reckoning on his preéstablished influence over Agesilaus, to 
exercise the real command himself, without the name. He had — 
no serious fear of the Persian arms, either by land or sea. He 
looked upon the announcement of the Phoenician feet to be an 
empty threat, as it had so often proved in the mouth of Tissa- 
phernes during the late war; while the Cyreian expedition had 
inspired him further with ardent hopes of another successful Anab- 
asis, or conquering invasion of Persia from the sea-coast inwards. 
But he had still more at heart to employ his newly-acquired 
ascendency in reéstablishing everywhere the dekarchies, which 
had excited such intolerable hatred and exercised so much op- 
pression, that even the ephors had refused to lend positive aid in 
- upholding them, so that they had been in several places broken up 
or modified. Ifthe ambition of Agesilaus was comparatively less _ 
stained by personal and factious antipathies, and more Pan-hellenic 


— 


1 Niodor. xiv, 39-79, | * Xen. Hellen. iii, 4, 1 
4 Xen. Hellen. iii, 4, 9, ~ 


PLANS OF AGESILAUS. 


m its aim, than that of Lysandér, —it was at the same 
more unmeasured in respect to victory over the Great Kir 
he dreamed of dethroning, or at least of expelling fr 
Minor and the coast.! So powerful was the influence exe: 
the Cyreian expedition over the schemes and imagination 
getic Greeks: so sudden was the outburst of ambition in: 
of Agesilaus, for which no one before had given him cre: 

Though this plan was laid by two of the ablest men in 
it turned out to be rash and improvident, so far as the sta 
the Lacedsemonian empire was concerned. That empire 
have been made sure by sea, where its real danger lay, b 
tempts were made to extend it by new inland acquisition 
except for purposes of conquest, there was no need of fart. 
forcements in Asia Minor; sicce Derkyllidas was alrea 
with a force competent to.make head against the satraps. 
theless, the Lacedemonians embraced the plan eagerly ; { 
80, ‘a8 envoys were sent from many of the subject citie 
partisans of Lysander and in concert with him, to enti 
Agesilaus might be placed at the head of the expedition. 
large a force as he required.* 

No difficulty probably was found in levying the propo: 
ber of men from the allies, since there was great promise 
der for the soldiers in Asia. But the altered position o! 
with respect to her most powerful allies was betrayed by: 
sal of Thebes, Corinth, and Athens to take any part in 1. 
dition. The refusal of Corinth, indeed, was excused pri 
on the ground of a recent inauspicious conflagration of 0! 
temples in the city ; and that of Athens, on the plea of |: 
and exhaustion not yet repaired. But the latter, at || 
already begun to conceive some hope from the projects of 

The mere fact that a king of Sparta was about to take 
mand and pass into Asia, lent peculiar importance to t 
prise. The Spartan kings, in their function of leaders o 
conceived themselves to have inherited the sceptre of Ag: 


'Xen. Hellen. iii, 5,1. eamidacg Exovra peyddac _aipyoety Sa 
Compare iv, 2, 3. 

Xen. Agesilaus, i, 86. émivody nal 21 rilev xararicery ri be 
aéda orparetoacay mporepay apx7y, etc, 

* Plutarch, Agesil, c, 5. * Xen. Hellen. iii, 5,5; Pausan 
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and Orestes ;! and Agesilaus, especially, assimilated his expedition 
to a new Trojan war, — an effort of united Greece, for the purpose 
of taking vengeance on the common Asiatic enemy of the Hellenic 
name. The sacrifices having been found favorable, Agesilaus took 
measures for the transit of the troops from various ports to Ephe- 
sus. But he himself, with one division, touched in his way at 
Gerzstus, the southern point of Eubcea; wishing to cross from 
thence and sacrifice at Aulis, (the port of Bosotia nearly opposite 
to Gerestus on the other side of the strait) where Agamemnon had 
offered his memorable sacrifice immediately previous to departure 
for Troy. It appears that he both went to the spot, and began the 
sacrifice, without asking permission from the Thebans; moreover, 
he was accompanied by his own prophet, who conducted the solem- 
nities in a manner not consistent with the habitual practice of the 
temple or chapel of Artemis at Aulis. On both these grounds, 
the Thebans, resenting the proceeding as an insult, sent a body of 
armed men, and compelled him to desist from the sacrifice.2 Not 
taking part themselves in the expedition, they probably considered 
that the Spartan king was presumptuous in assuming to himself 
the Pan-hellenic character of a second Agamemnon ; and they thus 
inflicted a humiliation which Agesilaus never forgave. 

Agesilaus seems to have reached Asia about the time when 
Derkyllidas had recently concluded his last armistice with Tissa- 
phernes and Pharnabazus ; an armistice, intended to allow time 
for mutual communication both with Sparta and the Persian court. 
On being asked by the satrap what was his purpose in coming, 
Agesilaus merely renewed the demand which had before been 
made by Derkyllidas—of autonomy for the Asiatic Greeks. 
Tissaphernes replied by proposing a continuation of the same armi- 
stice, until he could communicate with the Persian court, — adding 
that he hoped to be empowered to grant the demand. <A fresh 
armistice was accordingly sworn to on both sides, for three months; 
Derkyllidas (who with his army came now under the command 
of Agesilaus) and Herippidas being sent to the satrap to receive 
his oath, and take oaths to him in return.3 


1 Herodot. i, 68; vii, 159; Pausan. iii, 16, 6. 

* Xen. Hellen. iii, 4,3, 4; iii, 5,5; Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 6; Paasan. iii, 9,2. 
* Xen. Hollen. iii, 4, 5,6; Ken. Agesilaus, i, 10. - 

The term of three months is specified only in the latter passage. The 


INSOLENCE OF LYSANDER. 


-While the army was thus condemned to temporary | 
Ephesus, the conduct and position of Lysander bega — 
intolerable jealousy in the superior officers; and most « 
silaus. So great and established was the reputation of . 
— whose statue had been erected at Ephesus itself in | 
of Artemis,! as well as in many other cities, — that alli | 
Greeks looked upon him as*the real chief of the expedi | 
he should be real chief, under the nominal command ¢ 
was nothing more than what had happened before, ii 
wherein he gained the great victory of Agospotami,— . 
dzemonians having then also sent him out in the ostensib] 
of secretary to the admiral Arakus, in order to save tk | 
bility of their own rule, that the same man should not si | 
as admiral.2 It was through the instigation of Lysander 
@ view to his presence, that the decemvirs and other p: | 
the subject cities had sent to Sparta to petition for Ag | 
prince as yet untried and unknown. So that Lysander. 
credit, with truth, for having ensured to Agesilaus first t | 
next this important appointment, — intended for himseli 
expected by others, to exercise a fresh turn of commalr | 
renovate in every town the discomfited or enfeebled di: | 
Numbers of his partisans came to Ephesus to greet hi' 
and a crowd of petitioners were seen following his ste) 
where ; while Agesilaus himself appeared comparatively 1 
Moreover, Lysander resumed all that insolence of man: 

che had contracted during his former commands, and whi 
occasion gave the greater offence, since the manner of . 
was both courteous and simple in a peculiar degree. 

The thirty Spartan counsellors, over whom Lysander 
named to preside, finding themselves neither consulted by 
solicited by others, were deeply dissatisfied. Their o 


former armistice of Derkyllidas had probably not expired wher 
first arrived. 

1 Pausan. vi, 3, 6. 

* Xen. Hellen. ii, 1,7. This rule does not seem to have been 
afterwards. Lysander was sent out again as commander in 403 
possible, indeed, that he may have been again sent out as nomin 
to some other person named as commander. ___; 

* Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 7. 
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helped to encourage Agesilaua, who was still more keenly wounded 
in his own personal dignity, to put forth a resolute and imperious 
strength of will, such as he had not before been known to possess. 
He successively rejected every petition preferred to him by or 
through Lysander ; a systematic purpose which, though never for- 
mally announced,! was presently discerned by the petitioners, by 
the Thirty, and by Lysander himself. The latter thus found him- 
self not merely disappointed in all his calculations, but humiliated 
to excess, though without any tangible ground of complaint. He 
-was forced to warn his partisans, that his intervention was an 
injury and not a benefit to them ; that they must desist from obse- 
quious attentions to him, and mast address themselves directly to 
_ Agesilaus. With that prince he also remonstrated on his own 
account, — “Truly, Agesilaus, you know how to degrade your 
friends.” —“ Ay, to be sure (was the reply), those among them 
who want to appear greater than I am ; but such as seek to uphold 
me, I should be ashamed if I did not know how to repay with due 
honor.” — Lysander was constrained to admit the force of this 
reply, and to request, as the only means of escape from presert 
and palpable humiliation, that he might be sent on some mission 
apart ; engaging to serve faithfully in whatever duty he might be 
employed.2 | 
This proposition, doubtless even more agreeable to Agesilaus 
than to himself, being readily assented to, he was despatched on a 
mission to the Hellespont. Faithful to his engagement of forget- 
ting past offences and serving with zeal, he found means to gain 
over a Persian grandee named Spithridates, who had received 
some offence from Pharnabazus. Spithridates revolted openly, 
carrying a regiment of two hundred horse to join Agesilaus ; 
who was thus enabled to inform himself fully about the sa- 


' The sarcastic remarks which Plutarch ascribes to Agesilaus, calling 
Lysander “my meat-distributor” (xpeodairyy), are not warranted by Xe- 
- hophon, and seem not to be probable under the circumstances (Plutarch, 

Lysand. c. 23; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 8). 

* Xen. Hellen. iii, 4, 7-10; Platarch, Agesilaus, ¢ 7-8; Plutarch, Ly- 
sand. c. 28. 

It is remarkable that in the Opusculam of Xenophon, a special Pane- 
gyric called Agesilaus, not a word is said about this highly characteristic 
proceeding between Agesilaus and Lysander at Ephesus ; nor indeed is the 

‘name of Lysander once mentioned. 


TISSAPHERNES BREAKS THE TRUCE. 


_ trapy of Pharnabazus, comprising the territory called ] 
in the neighborhood of the Propontis and the Hellespont. 
The army under Tissaphernes had been already powerf 
moment when his timidity induced him to conclude the fir: 
tice with Derkyllidas. But additional reinforcements, : 
since the conclusion of the second and more recent armis( 
raised him to such an excess of confidence, that even be 
stipulated three months had expired, he sent to insist on th 
diate departure of Agesilaus from Asia, and to procla 
forthwith, if such departure were delayed. While this 1 
accompanied by formidable reports of the satrap’s force, f 
army at Ephesus with mingled alarm and indignation, A 
accepted the challenge with cheerful readiness; sending wc 
that he thanked the satrap for perjuring himself ‘in so fla 
manner, as to set the gods against him and ensure their 
the Greek sidé.®? Orders were forthwith given, and con 
’ gummoned from the Asiatic Greeks, for a forward mi 
southward, to cross the Mseander, and attack Tissapherne: 
ria, where he usually resided. The cities on the rou. 
reqtiired to provide magazines, so that Tiseaphernes, full: 
pating attack in this direction, caused his infantry to cr 
Karia, for the purpose of acting on the defensive; while 
his numerous cavalry in the plain of the Meander, with a 
overwhelm Agesilaus, who had no cavalry, in his march ¢ 
level territory towards the Karian hills and rugged groun 
the Lacedzmonian king, having put the enemy on this fal 
suddenly turned his march northward towards Phrygia 
satrapy of Pharnabazus. Tissaphernes took no pains tc 
brother satrap, who on his side had made few preparation: 
fence. Accordingly Agesilaus, finding little or no resista: 
many towns and villages, and collected abundance of pr: 
plunder, and slaves. Profiting by the guidance of the | 
Spithridates, and marching as little as possible over the _' 
carried on lucrative and unopposed incursions as far as tl 
borhood of Daskylium, the residence of the satrap hims 
the Propontis. Near the satrapic residence, however, } 


' Xen. Hellen. iii, 4, 10. ° 
* Xen. Hellen. iii, 4, 11, 12; Xen. / gesil. i, 12-14; Plutare 
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body of cavalry, asceriding an eminence, came suddenly upon an- 
equal detachment of Persian cavalry, under Rhathines and Ba- 
geous; who attacked them vigorously, and drove them back with 
some loss, until they were protected by Agesilaus himself coming 
up with the hoplites. The effect of such a check (and there were 
probably others of the same kind, though Xenophon does not spe- 
cify them) on the spirits of the army was discouraging. On the 
next morning, the sacrifices being found unfavorable for farther 
advance, Agesilaus gave orders for retreating towards the sea. 
He réached Ephesus about the close of autumn ; resolved to em- 
ploy the winter in organizing a more powerful cavalry, which 
experience proved to be indispensable.! 

This autumnal march through Phrygia was more lucrative than 
glorious. Yet it enables Xenophon to bring to view different mer- 
its of his hero Agesilaus; in doing which he exhibits to us ancient 
warfare and Asiatic habits on a very painful side. In common 
both with KaHikratidas and Lysander, though not with the ordi- 
nary Spartan commanders, Agesilaus was indifferent to the acqui 
sition of money for himself. But he was not the less anxious to 
enrich his friends, and would sometimes connive at unwarrantable 
modes of acquisition for their benefit. Deserters often came in 
to give information of rich prizes or valuable prisoners; which’ 
advantages, if he had chosen, he might have appropriated to him- 
self. But he made it a practice to throw both the booty and the 
honor in the way of some favorite officer; just as we have seen. 
(in a former chapter) that Xenophon himself was allowed by the 
army to capture Asidates and enjoy a large portion of his ransom.® 
Again, when the army in the course of its march was at a consid- 
erable distance from the sea, and appeared to be advancing farther 
inland, the authorized auctioneers, whose province it was to sell 
the booty, found the buyers extremely slack. It was difficult to 
keep or carry what was bought, and opportunity for resale did not 


_ ' Xen. Hellen. iii, 4, 13-15; Xen. Agesil. i, 23, ’Eme? pévroe obd2 bv ry 
Ppvyia ava ra wédia édivato otparevecVat, dad riv Sapvaalov lrreiay, etc. 

Plutarch, Agesil. c. 9. 

These military operations of Agesilaus are loosely adverted to in the 
early part of c. 79 of the fourteenth Book of Diodorus. 

* Xen. Agesil. i, 19; Xen. Anabas. vii, 8, 20-23; Plutarch, Reipub. Ge- 
,end. Precept. p. 809, B. See above, Chapter Ixxii, of this History. 
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seem at hand. Agesilaus, while he instructed the auctic 
sell upon credit, without insisting on ready money, — at t 
time gave private hints to a few friends that-he was very 
about to return to the sea. The friends thus warned, bid 
the plunder on credit and purchasing at low prices, were 

_ enabled to dispose of it again at a seaport, with large pro 
- We are not surprised to hear that such lucrative gra 
eured for Agesilaus many warm admirers; though the eul 
Xenophon ought to have been confined to another point in 
duct, now to be mentioned. Agesilaus, while securing 
army the plunder of the country over which he carried h 
rious arms, took great pains to prevent both cruelty and 

tion of property. When any town surrendered to him o 
his exactions were neither ruinous nor grossly humiliating.? 

all the plunder realized, too, the most valuable portion 

adult natives of both ‘sexes, hunted down and brought in 
predatory light troops of the army, to be sold as slaves. A 
was Vigilant in protecting these poor victims from ill-usage 
cating upon his soldiers the duty, “not of punishing th 
wrong-doers, but simply of keeping them under guard as 
It was the practice of the poorer part of the native po 
often to sell their little children for exportation to travellin 
merchants, from inability to maintain them. The child: 
purchased, if they promised to be handsome, were often m 
and fetched large prices as eunuchs, to supply the large 
for the harems and religious worship of many Asiatic tow) 
in their haste to get out of the way of a plundering arn 
slave-merchants were forced often to leave by the way- 
little children whom they had purchased, exposed to the 
the dogs, or starvation. In this wretched condition, th 
‘found by Agesilaus on his march. His humane disposition 
ed him to see them carried to a place of safety, where 

them in charge of those old natives whom age and feeble: 


/ 


1 Xen. Agesil. i, 18. mwavre¢ wanragdy xpnpata EAaBov. 

* Xen. Agesil. i, 20-22, 

* Xen. Hellen. iii, 4,19; Ken. Agesil. i, 28. rode bmo Tay Ago 
xopévoug BapBapoue. 

So the word Ayoric, used in reference to the fleet, means the co 
of a predatory vessel or privateer (Xen. Hellen. ii, 1, 30). 
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caused to be left behind as not worth carrying off. By such © 
active kindness, rare, indeed, in a_Grecian general, towards the 
conquered, he earned the gratitude of the captives, and the sym- 
pathies of every one around.! 

This interesting anetdote, imparting a glimpse of the ancient 
world in reference to details which Grecian historians rarely con- 
descend to unveil, demonstrates the compassionate disposition of 
Agesilaus. We find in'conjunction with it another anecdote, illus- 
trating the Spartan side of his character. The prisoners who had 
been captured during the expedition were brought to Ephesus, and 


Xen. Agesil. i, 21. Kat woAAawic piv mponydpeve toi¢ orpatiorasc 
Tod¢ dAtckopévoug pH Oc adixove Tipwpeiadat, GdAd’ dc av- 
Spamove dvtag dvAdocety. WoddAanic d2, drore peracrparoredebor- 
to, el ala@otro xaradedetnpévad matdapia pixpa éurépwy, — 
(@ woAAo? éxGAovy, did rd vowilery un} Sivacbar &v pépeew 
atrd cal tpédecv) brepedeto nai trovtwey, Gmwe ovyxopife:ta war- reic 
at dei yijpag KaTaAcAciupévoig aiyuada@tore wpocérarrey bximeAciovat atta, 
ec pyre trd cuvoy, wap bord Ave, dtagdeiporvto. “Gere ov govor ol rus 
Gaviuevoe Tatra, dAAd nal atrot of dAccxnouevot, eiueveic ata éytyvorto. 

Herodotus affirms that the Thracians also sold their children for expor- 
tation, — twAeioae rd rénva éx’ tfaywyy (Herod. v, 6): compare Philostra- 
tus, Vit. Apollon, viii, 7-12, p. 346; and Ch. xvi, Vol. IIL, p. 216 of this 
History. 

Herodotus mentions the Chian merchant Panionius (like the * Miyleneus 
mango” in Martial,—“ Sed Mitylenzi roseus mangonis ephebus * Martial, 
vil, 79) — as having conducted on a large scale the trade of purchasing 
boys, looking out for such as were handsome, to supply the great demand 
in the East for eunuchs, who were supposed to make better and more at- 
tached servants. Herodot. vill, 105. oGxw¢ ydp xrjoarro (| Panionius) wasdacg 
eldeog évaypevoug, Exrauvuv, aywear émwdee é¢ Sapdic te nai "Egeaor ypq- 
foray peyadwe: wapu ydp Tolot Gapfapotor tiutwrepoi elec ol elvadyot, xie- 
TiOf ELVERG THe THeHe, Tov evvoiryuy. Boys were necessary, as the operation 
was performed in childhood or youth, — waidec éxroyiac (Herodot. vi, 6-32: 
compare ili, 48), The Babylonians, in addition to their large pecuniary 
tribute, had to furnish to the Persian court annually five hundred maidac 
exropiac (Herodot, iii, 92). For some farther remarks on the preference of 
the Persians both for the persons and the services of ebvodxyos, see Dio 
Chrysostom, Orat. xxi, p. 270; Menoph. Cyroped. vii, ‘5, 61-65. Hellani- 
kus (Fr. 169, ed. Didot) affirmed that the Persians had derived both the 
persons so employed, and the habit of employing them, from the Baby- 
lonians. 

When Mr. Hanway was travelling near the Caspian, among the Kal- 
mucks, little children of two or three years of age, were often tendered to 
him for sale, at two rubles per head (Hanway’s Travels, ch. xvi, pp. 65, 66) 


SLAVE-MARKET AT EPHESUS. 


eold during the winter as slaves for the profit of the arm) 
silaus,— being then busily employed in training his t 
military efficiency, especially for the cavalry service du 
ensuing campaign,—‘thought it advisable to impress th 
contempt for the bodily capacity and prowess of the nativ 
therefore directed the heralds who conducted the auctio1 
the prisoners up to sale in a state of perfect nudity. To] 
body thus exposed, was a thing never done, and even h 
graceful by the native Asiatics; while among the Gre 
practice was universal for purposes of exercise, — or at le 
become universal during the last two or three centuries,— fo 
told that originally the Asiatic feeling on this point had p 
throughout Greece. It was one of the obvious differences | 
Grecian and Asiatic customs,!— that in the former, both the e 
of the palzestra, as well as the matches in the solemn games, } 
competitors of every rank to contend naked. Agesilaus 
stripped thus habitually ; Alexander, prince of Macedon, b 
so, when he ran at the Olympic stadium,?—also the cor 
out of the great family of the Diagorids of Rhodes, wh 
gained their victories in the Olympic pankratium, — and: 
other noble pugilists, wrestlers, and runners, descended frx 
and heroes, upon whom Pindar pours forth his compli 
odes. 

On this occasion at Ephesus, Agesilaus gave special o 
_ put up the Asiatic prisoners to auction naked; not at all 
‘of insult, but in order to exhibit to the eye of the Greek 
as he contemplated them, how much he gained by his ow 
training and frequent exposure, and how inferior was the ¢ 
of men whose bodies never felt the sun or wind. They d 
a white skin, plump and soft limbs, weak and undeveloped 
like men accustomed to be borne in carriages instead of 
or running; from whence we indirectly learn that many 
were men in wealthy circumstances. And the purpose o 
laus was completely answered ; since his soldiers, when t 
nessed such evidences of bodily incompetence, thought t! 


1 Herodot. i, 10. mapa yep rote: Avdoiot, oxeddv 02 rapa roic 


Bapfipoiot, cal dvdpa og@ihjvar yuuvar, fc aloyivny eyadry EDs 
pare Thucyd. i, 6; Plato, Republic, v, 3, p. 452, D. 
* Herodot. v, 22. 
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enemies against whom they had to contend were not more form 
ble than women.”! Such a method of illustrating the differ: 
between good and bad physical training, would hardly have 
curred to any one except a Spartan, broaght up under the 
kurgean rules. 

While Agesilaus thus brought home to the vision of his sol: 
the inefficiency of untrained bodies, he kept them throughow. 
winter under hard work and drill, as well in the palzstra | 
arms. A force of cavalry was still wanting. To procure ‘| 
extrolled all the richest Greeks in the various Asiatic tow) : 
conscripts to serve on horseback ; giving each of them lea’: 
exempt himself, however, by providing a competent substitut: 
equipment, — man, horse, and arms.2 Before the commence | 
of spring, an adequate force of cavalry was thus assembl 
Ephesus, and put into tolerable exercise. Throughout the - 
winter, that city became a place of arms, consecrated to d 
and gymnastic exercises. On parade as well as:in the pal 
Agesilaus himself was foremost in setting the example of obe: 
and hard work. Prizes were given to the diligent and imp: 
among hoplites, horsemen, and light troops; while the arn 
braziers, leather-cutters, etc.,— all the various artisans, 
trade lay in muniments of war, were in the fullest employ 
“It was asight full of encouragement (says Xenophon, wl 
doubtless present and took part in it), to see Agesilaus a 
soldiers leaving the gymnasium, all with wreaths on their 
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! Xen. Hellen. iii, 4,19. ‘Hyotpevog d2, cal rd xatagpoveiv tov m 
pouny riva buBaarewy mpde Td paxecIat, mpoeine roic xppvki, rode 1 
Agorav dAtoxopévove BapBapove yuuvods TwAeiv. ‘Opdvrec obv ol o 
Tas Aevxods piv, dia Td undémore Exdtbecdat, parakodc di 4 
voug, dia Td del én’ dynuarwy elvat, tvoutoay, ovdév dvoicewy Tov 70. 
el yuvargi déor paxeoSat, 

Xen. Agesil. i, 28-—- where he has it — riovag d? xat dmdvove, du 
én’ dynuatwy elvac (Polyeenus, ii, 1,5; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 9). 

Frontinus (i, 18) recounts a proceeding somewhat similar on the 
Gelon, after his great victory over the Carthaginians at Himerain 
— “Gelo Syracusarum tyrannus, bello adversus Poenos suscepto, ct | 
tos cepisset, infirmissimum quemque precipue ex auxiliaribus, qui; 
mi erant, nudatum in conspectu suorum produxit, ut persuaderet | 
nendos.” 

* Xen. Hellen. iii, 4, 15; Xen. Ageail. i i, 23. Compare what is 
about Scipio Africanus _ Livy, xxix, 1. 
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BATTLE OF THE PAKTOLUS. 


and-marching to the temple of Artemis to dedicate their : 
to the goddess.” ! 

Before Agesilaus was in condition to begin his military 
tions for the spring, the first year of his command had 
over. Thirty fresh counsellors reached Ephesus from Spe 
perseding the first thirty under Lysander, who forthwith r 
home. The army was now not only more numerous, bu 
trained, and more systematically arranged than in the pr 
campaign. Agesilaus distributed the various divisions un 
command of different members of the new Thirty; the 
being assigned to Xenoklés, the Neodamode hoplites to §& 
the Cyreians to Herippidas, the Asiatic contingents to ] 
He then gave out that he should march straight against 
Nevertheless, Tissaphernes, who was in that place, constru 
-proclamation as a feint, and believing that the real marcl 
be directed against Karia, disposed his cavalry in the plair 
Meeander as he had done in the preceding campaign; w 
infantry were sent still farther southward within the Karian i 
On this occasion, however, Agesilaus marched as he had ann 
in the direction of Sardis. For three days he plundered tl 
try without seeing an enemy ; nor was it until the fourth ¢ 
the cavalry of Tissaphernes could be summoned back to 
him; the infantry being even yet at adistance. On reacl: 
banks of the river Paktélus, this Persian cavalry found th: 
light troops dispersed for the purpose of plunder, attack: 
by surprise, and drove them in with considerable loss. Pi: 
however, Agesilaus came up, and ordered his cavalry to 
anxious to.bring on: a battle before the Persian infant: 
arrive in the field. In efficiency, it appears, the Persian 
was & full match for his cavalry, and in number appar:: 
perior. But when he brought up his infantry, and cai: 
peltasts and younger hoplites to join the cavalry in a | 
attack, — victory soon declared on his side. The Persis: 
put to flight and many of them drowned in the Paktélus. 
camp, too, was taken, with a valuable booty; including 
camels, which Agesilaus afterwards took with him into 
This success ensured to him the unopposed mastery of all 


! Xen. Hellen. iii, 4,17, 18; Xen. Agesil. i, 26, 27. 
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ritory around Sardis. He carried his ravages to the very gates 
of that city, plundering the gardens and ornamented ground, pro- 
claiming liberty to those within, and defying Tissaphernes to come 
out and fight.! 

The career of’ that timid and treacherous satrap now approached 
its close. The Persians in or near Sardis loudly complained of 
him as leaving them undefended, from cowardice and anxiety for 
his own residence in Karia; while the court of Susa was now 
aware that the powerful reinforcement which had been sent to him 
last year, intended to drive Agesilaus out of Asia, had been made 
to achieve absolutely nothing. To these grounds of just dissatis- 
faction was added a court intrigue ; to which, and to the agency 
of a person yet more worthless and cruel than himself, Tissapher- 
nes fell a victim. The queen mother, Parysatis, had never forgiven 
him for having been one of the principal agents in the defeat and 
death of her son Cyrus. Her influence being now reéstablished 
over the mind of Artaxerxes, she took advantage of the existing 
discredit of the satrap to get an order sent down for his deposition 
and death. ‘ithraustes, the bearer of this order, seized him by 
stratagem at Kolossse in Phrygia, while he was in the peu, and 
caused him to be beheaded.? . 

The mission of Tithraustes to ren Minor was aseoinpaiiied by 
increased efforts on the part of Persia for prosecuting the war 
against Sparta with vigor, by sea as well as by land; and also for 
fomenting the anti-Spartan movement which burst out into hostili- 
ties this year in Greece. At first, however, immediately after 
the death of Tissaphernes, Tithraustes endeavored to open negotia- 
tions with Agesilaus, who was in military possession of the country 
around Sardis, while that city itself appears to have ‘been occupied 
by Arius, probably the same. Persian who had formerly been 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii, 4, 21-24; Xen. Agesil. i, 32, 38 ; Plutarch, Agesil. c.10. 

Diodorus (xiv, 80) professes to describe this battle; but his description 
is hardly to be reconciled with that of Xenophon, which is better authority. 
Among other points of difference, Diodorus affirms that the Persians had 
fifty thousand infantry; and Pausanias also states (iii, 9,3) that the num- 
ber of Persian infantry in this battle was greater than had ever been got 
together since the times of Darius and Xerxes. Whereas, Xenophon ex- 
pressly states that the Persian infantry had not come up, and took no part 
in the battle. 


¢ Plutarch, Artaxery o. 23; Diodor. xiv, 80; Xen. Hellen. iii, 4, 25. 


TITHRAUSTES SATRAP. 


‘general under Cyrus, and who had now again revolted fron 
xerxes.! Tithraustes took credit to the justice of the k 
having punished the late satrap ; out of whose perfidy (he af 
the war had arisen. He then summoned Agesilaus, in the 
name, to evacuate Asia, leaving the Asiatic Greeks to pa 
original tribute to Persia, but to enjoy complete autonomy, 
to that one condition. Had this proposition been accept 
executed, it would have secured these Greeks against Pers 
cupation or governors; a much milder fate for them than 
which the Lacedzmonians had consented in-their conventia 
Tissaphernes sixteen years before,? and analogous to the 
in which the Chalkidians of Thrace had been placed with 
to Athens, under the peace of Nikias ;3 subject to 4 fixed { 
yet autonomous, — with no other obligation or interference. 
silaus replied that he had no power to entertain such a prog 
without the authorities at home, whom he accordingly sent 
sult. But inthe interim he was prevailed upon by Tithrai 
conclude an armistice for six months, and to move out of his ¢ 
into that of Pharnabazus; receiving a contribution of thirty 
towards the temporary maintenance of the army.‘ These : 
generally acted more like independent or even hostile prince 
cooperating colleagues; one of the many causes of the we 
of the Persian empire. 

When Agesilaus had reached the neighborhood of Ky: 
his march northward to the Hellespontine Phrygia, he rec: 
despatch from home, placing the Spartan naval force in the . 
seas under his command, as well as the land-force, and en: 
ing him to name whomsoever he chose as acting admiral. : 
the first time since the battle of Aégospotami,the maritime | 
of Sparta was beginning to be threatened, and increased ef 
her part were becoming requisite. Pharnabazus, going up : 
son to the court of Artaxerxes, had by pressing represei 
obtained a large subsidy for fitting out a fleet in Cyprus an: 
nicia, to act under the Athenian admiral Konon against th: 
demonians£ That officer, — with a fleet of forty trireme: , 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii, 14, 25; iv, 1,27. | ° Thucyd. viii, 18, 3 
> Thucyd. v, 18, 5. 

4 Xen. Hellen. iii, 4,26; Diodor. xiv, 80. éfapunqviaiove avoxac. 

§ Xen. Hellen. iii, 4, 27. ® Diodor. xiv, 39; Justit , 
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the equipment of the remainder was yet complete, — had advanced 
along the southern coast of Asia Minor to Kaunus, at the south- 
western corner of the peninsula, on the frontier of Karia and Ly- 
kia. In this port he was besieged by the Lacedsemonian fleet of 
one hundred and twenty triremes under Pharax. But a Persian 
reinforcement strengthened the fleet of Konon to eighty sail, and 
put the place out of danger; so that Pharax, desisting from the 
siege, retired to Rhodes. 

The neighborhood of Konon, however, who was now with his 
fleet of eighty sail near the Chersonesus of Knidus, emboldened 
the Rhodians to revolt from Sparta. It was at Rhodes that. the 
general detestation of the Lacedsemonian empire, disgraced in so 
many different cities by the local dekarchies and by the Spartan 
harmosts, first manifested itself. And such was the ardor of the 
Rhodian population, that their revolt took place while the fleet of 
Pharax was (in part at least) actually in the harbor, and they 
drove him out of it.1 Konon, whose secret encouragements had 
helped to excite this insurrection, presently sailed to Rhodes with 
his fleet, and made the island his main station. It threw into his 
hands an unexpected advantage; for a numerous fleet of vessels 
arrived there shortly afterwards, sent by Nephareus, the native 
king of Egypt (which was in revolt against the Persians), with 
marine stores and grain to the aid of the JLacedsmonians. 
Not having been apprized of the recent reyolt, these vessels en- 
tered the harbor of Rhodes as if it were still a Lacedemonian 
island ; and their cargoes were thus appropriated by Konon and 
. the Rhodians.? | 

In recounting the various revolts of the dependencies of Athens 
which took place during the Peloponnesian war, I had occasion to 
point out more than once that all of them took place not merely 
in the absence of any Athenian force, but even at the instigation 


1 Diodor. xiv, 79. ‘Pddtoe dt éxBaddvrec roy tov Hedorovygoiuy ordAoy, 
dréotnoavy amd <Aaxedatpoviwy, kai tov Kévwva mpocedéfavro peta rod 
oréAou twavric el¢ Tiyv TOAty. 

Compare Androtion apud Pausaniam, vi, 7, 2. . 

* Diodor. xiv, 79; Justin (vi, 2) calls this native Egyptian king Her- 

ion. 

It seems to have been the uniform practice, for the corn-ships coming 
from Egypt to Greece to halt at Rhodes (Demosthen. cont. Dionysodor. 
p. 1285: compare Herodot, ii, 182). 


REVOLT OF RHODES. 


(in most cases) of a present hostile force, — by the contri 
a local party,—and without privity or previous conser 
bulk of the citizens. The present revolt of Rhodes, form 
markable contrast on all these points, occasioned the’ utt 
prisewnd indignation among the Lacedsemonians. They s: 
selves about to enter upon a renewed maritime war, with 
aid which they had reckoned on receiving from Egypt, : 
aggravated uncertainty in respect to their dependencies an 
Xt was under this prospective anxiety that they took the 
nominating Agesilaus to the command of the fleet as w 
the army, in order to ensure unity of operations ;! thou 
tinction of functions, which they had hitherto set preat va 
maintaining, was thus broken down, — and, though the | 
mands had never been united in any king before A; 
Pharax, the previous admiral, was recalled.s - 

But the violent displeasure of the Lacedemonians ag 
revolted Rhodians was still better attested by another pn 
Among all the great families at Rhodes, none were 1 
tinguished than the Diagoride. Its members were : 
generals and high political functionaries in their native is 
had attained even Pan-hellenic celebrity by an unparalle] 
of victories at the Olympic and other great solemnities. 
a member of this family, had gained the victory in the p: 
at Olympia on three successive solemnities. He had 
seven prizes in the Nemean, and eight in the Isthmia 
He had carried off the prize at one Pythian solemnity - 
contest, ——no one daring to stand up against him in tl 
struggle of the pankration. As a Rhodian, while Rhod 
subject~ally of Athens during the Peloponnesian war, he 
s0 pronounced in his attachment to Sparta as to draw or 
a sentence of banishment; upon which he had retired t 
and had been active in hostility to Athens after the § 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii, 4, 27. 

* Plutarch, Agesil. c. 10; Aristotel. Politic. ii, 6, 22. 

3The Lacedseemonian named Pharax, mentioned by Tl 
(Fragm. 218, ed. Didot: compare Atheneeus, «xii, p. 536) as a 
and extravagant person, is more probably an officer who served 
onysius in Sicily and Italy, about forty years after the revolt « 
The difference of time appears so great, that we must probab 
tro different men bearing the same name. 
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catastrophe. Serving against her in ships fitted out at his own 
cost, he had been captured in 407 B.c. by the Athenians, and 
brought in as prisoner to Athens. By the received practice of 
war in that day, his life was forfeited; and over and above such 
practice, the name of Dorieus was peculiarly odious to the Athe- 
nians. But when they saw before the public assembly a captive 
enemy, of heroic lineage, as well as of unrivalled athletic majesty 
and renown, their previous hatred was so overpowered by sym- 
pathy and admiration, that they liberated him by public vote, and 
dismissed him unconditionally.! 

This interesting anecdote, which has already been related in my 
eighth volume,? is here again noticed as a contrast to the treat- 
ment which the same Dorieus now underwent from the Lacedz- 
monians. What he had been doing since, we do not know; but at 
the time when Rhodes now revolted from Sparta, he was not only 
absent from the island, but actually in or near Peloponnesus. Such, 
however, was the wrath of the Lacedsmonians against Rhodians 
generally, that Dorieus was seized by their order, brought to 
Sparta, and there confemned and executed3 It seems hardly 
possible that he can have had any personal concern in the revolt. 
Had such been the fact, he would have been in the island,—or 
would at least have taken care not to be within the reach of the 
Lacedsemonians when the revolt happened. Perhaps, however, 
other members of the Diagoridz, his family, once so much attached 
to Sparta, may have taken part in it; for we know, by the example 
of the Thirty at Athens, that the Lysandrian dekarchics- and 
Spartan harmosts made themselves quite as formidable to oligar- 
chical as to democratical politicians, and it is very conceivable 
that the Diagoride may have become less philo-Laconian in their 
politics. 

This extreme difference in the treatment of the same man by 
Athens and by Sparta raises instructive reflections. It exhibits 
the difference both between Athenian and Spartan sentiment, and 
‘ between the sentiment of a multitude and that of afew. The 


1 Xen. Hellen. i, 5, 19. 

Compare a similar instance of merciful dealing, on the part of the Syr 
acusan assembly, towards the Sikel prince Duketius (Diodor xi, 92). 

* Hist. of Greece, Vol. VIII, Ch. lxiv, p. 159. 

* Pausanias, vi, 7, 2. 


TREATMENT OF DORIEUS. 


grand and sacred personality of the Hieranike Dorieus, wv 
hibited to the senses of the Athenian multitude, — the s 
of a man in chains before them, who had been proclaime 
and crowned on so many solemn occasions before the la 
semblages of Greeks ever brought together, — produced : 
whelming effect upon their emotions ; sufficient not only to 
strong preéstablished antipathy founded on active past | 
but to countervail a just cause of revenge, speaking in | 
guage of that day. But the same appearance produced 1 
at all on the Spartan epbors and senate; not sufficient. 
hinder them from putting Dorieus to death, though he hs 
them no cause for antipathy or revenge, simply as a sort « 
bution for the revolt of the island. Now this difference d 
partly upon the difference between the sentiment of Athen 
Spartans, but partly also upon the difference between the se 
of a multitude and that of a few. Had Dorieus “been broi 
fore a select judicial tribunal at Athens, instead of bei 
Athenian public assembly, — or, had the case been discusse 
the assembly in his absence, — he would have been proba 
demned, conformably to usage, under the circumstances ; 
vehement emotion worked by his presence upon the multit 
spectators of the assembly, rendered such a course intole: 
them. It has been common with historians of Athens 1 
upon the.passions of the public assembly as if it were sus 
of excitement only in an angry or vindictive direction ; 1 
the truth is, and the example before us illustrates, that th: 
open-minded in one direction as well as in another, and | 
present emotion, whatever it might be, merciful or sympa’: 
well as resentful, was intensified by the mere fact of m. 
And thus, where the established rule of procedure happen : 
- eruel, there was some chance of moving an Athenian asse| 
mitigate it in a particular case, though the Spartan ey 
senate would be inexorable in carrying it out, — if, inde: 
did not, as seems probable in the case of Dorieus, acti 
beyond it in rigor. 

While Konon and the Rhodians were thus raising h | 
against Sparta by sea, Agesilaus, on receiving at Kymé t | 
of his nomination to the double command, immediately de: : 
orders ‘0 te ‘lependent maritime cities and islands, requi 
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construction and equipment of new triremes. Such was the influ- 
ence of Sparta, and so much did the local governments rest upon 
‘ts continuance, that these requisitions were zealously obeyed. 
Many leading men incurred considerable expense, from desire to 
acquire his favor; so that a fleet of one hundred and twenty new 
triremes was ready by the ensuing year. Agesilaus, naming his 
brother-in-law, Peisander, to act as admiral, sent him to superin- 
tend the preparations; a brave young man, but ‘destitute both of 
skill and experience.! 

Meanwhile, he himself pursued his march (about the beginning 
of autumri) towards the satrapy of Pharnabazus, — Phrygia south 
and south-east of the Propontis. Under the active guidance of his 
new auxiliary, Spithridates, he plundered the country, capturing 
some towns, and reducing others to capitulate ; with considerable 
advantage to his soldiers. Pharnabazus, having no sufficient army 
to hazard a battle in defence of his satrapy, concentrated all his 
force near his own residence at Daskylium, offering no opposition 
to the march of Agesilaus; who was induced by Spithridates to 
traverse Phrygia and enter Paphlagonia, in hopes of concluding 
an alliance with the Paphlagonian prince Otys. That prince, in 
‘ nominal dependence on Persia, could muster the best cavalry in 
the Persian empire. But he had recently refused to obey an in- 
vitation from the court at Susa, and he now not only welcomed 
the appearance of Agesilaus, but concluded an alliance with him, 
strengthening him with an auxiliary body of cavalry and peltasts. 
‘Anxious to requite Spithridates for his services, and vehemently 
attached to his son, the beautiful youth Megabates, — Agesilaus 
persuaded Otys to marry the daughter of Spithridates. He even 
caused her to be conveyed by sea in a Lacedemonian trireme, 
-— probably from Abydos to Sinopé.2 


t Xen. Hellen. iii, 4, 28, 29; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 10. 

* Xen. Hellen. iv, 1, 1-15. 

The negotiation of this marriage by Agesilaus is detailed in a curious 
and interesting manner by Xenophon. His conversation with Otys took 
place in the presence of the thirty Spartan counsellors, and probably in 
the presence of Xenophon himself. 

The attachment of Agesilaus to the youth Megabazus or Megabates, is 
marked in the Hellenica (iv, 1, 6-28) — but is more strongly brought out 
in the Agesilaus of Xenophon (y, 6), and in Plutarch, Agesil. c. 11. 

In the retreat of the Ten Thousand Greeks (five years before) along the 


PHARNABAZUS SURPRISED. 


Reinforced by the Paphlagonian auxiliaries, Agesilaus pr 
the war with augmented vigor againat the satrapy of Phar 
He now approached the neighborhood of Daskylium, : 
dence of the satrap himself, inherited from his*father Ph 
who had been satrap before him. This was a well-suppli 
try, full of rich villages, embellished with parks and gar 
the satrap’s hunting and gratification: the sporting tastes 
ophon lead him also to remark that there were plenty of | 
the fowler, with rivers full of fish.1_ In this agreeable reg’ 
silaus passed the winter. His soldiers, abundantly supp! 
provisions, became so careless, and straggled with so m 
tempt of their enemy, that Pharnabazus, with a body 
hundred cavalry and two scythed chariots, found an opy 
of attacking seven hundred of them by surprise; drivir 
back with considerable loss, until Agesilaus came up to 
them with the hoplites. - | 

This partial misfortune, however, was speedily avenged 
ful of being surrounded and captured, Pharnabazus refraii 
occupying any fixed position. He hovered about the cour: 
rying his valuable property along with him, and keeping :: 
of encampment as secret as he could. The watchful Spit! 
nevertheless, having obtained information that he was e: 
for the night in the village of Kané, about eighteen mile: 
Herippidas (one of the thirty Spartans) undertook a nig] 
with a detachment to surprise him. Two thousand Grecian 
the like number of light-armed peltasts, and Spithridates 
Paphlagonian horse, were appointed to accompany hin. 
many of these soldiers took advantage of the darkness 
attendance, the enterprise proved completely successf 
camp of Pharnabazus was surprised at break of day ; hii 
advanced guards were. put to the sword, and he himself 
his troops, was compelled to take flight with scarcely ai 
ance. All his stores, plate, and personal furniture, togeth 
large baggage-train and abundance of prisoners, fell into t 


southern coast of the Euxine, a Paphlagonian prince named 
mentioned (Xen. Anab. v, 5, 22; v, 6,8). Whether there was } 
one Paphlagonian prince — or whether Otys was successor of | 
we cannot tell. 

1 Xen. Hellen. iv, 1, 16-33. 
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of the victors. As the Paphlagonians under Spithridates formed 
the cavalry of the victorious detachment, they naturally took more 
spoil and more prisoners than the infantry. They were proceed- 
ing to carry off their acquisitions, when Herippidas interfered and 
took everything away from them ;. placing the entire spoil of every 
description, under the charge of Grecian officers, to be sold by 
formal auction in a Grecian city; after which the proceeds were 
to be distributed or applied by public authority. The orders of 
Herippidas were conformable to the regular and systematic pro- 
ceeding of Grecian officers; but Spithridates and the Paphlago- 
nians were probably justified by Asiatic practice in appropriating 
that which they had themselves captured. Moreover, the order, 
disagreeable in itself, was enforced against them with Lacedsmo- 
nian harshness of manner,' unaccompanied by any guarantee that 
they would be allowed, even at last, a fair share of the proceeds. 
Resenting the conduct of Herippidas as combining injury with 
insult, they deserted in the night and fled to Sardis, where the 
Persian Ariseus was in actual revolt against the court of Susa. 
This was a serious loss, and still more serious chagrin, to Agesilaus. 
He was not only deprived of valuable auxiliary cavalry, and of an 
enterprizing Asiatic informant; but the report would be spread 
that he defrauded his Asiatic allies of their legitimate plunder, 
and others would thus,be deterred from joining him. His personal 
sorrow too was aggravated by the departure of the youth Mega- 
bazus, who accompanied his father Spithridates to Sardis.? 

It was towards the close of this winter that a personal confer- 
ence took place between Agesilaus and Pharnabazus, managed by 
the intervention of a Greek of Kyzikus named Apollophanés ; 
who was connected by ties of hospitality with both, and served to 
each as guarantee for the good faith of the other. We have from 
Xenophon, himself probably present, an interesting detail of this 
interview. Agesilaus, accompanied by his thirty Spartan counsel- 


1 Plutarch, Agesil.c.11. sixpdc Ov éeracric trav xAarévroy, etc. 

# Xen. Hellen. iv, 1, 27; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 11. 

Since the flight of Spithridates took place secretly by night, the scene 
which Plutarch asserts to have taken place between Agesilaus and Mega- 
bazas cannot have occurred on the departure of the latter, but must belong 


to some other Occasion - ° ‘ 
phon (Agesil. v 4), ; as, indeed, it seems to be represented by Xeno- 


AGESILAUS AND PHARNABAZUS. 


lors, being the first to arrive at the place of appointme 
them sat down upon the grass to wait. Presently tame 

bazus, with splendid clothing and retinue. His attenda 
beginning to spread fine carpets for him, when the satrap 
ing how the Spartans were seated, felt ashamed of such s 
for himself, and sat dowr on the grass by the side of A 
Having exchanged salutes, they next shook hands; aft 
Pharnabazus, who as the older of the two had been th 
tender his right hand, was also the first to open the conv 
Whether he spoke Greek well enough to dispense with th 
sity of an interpreter, we are not informed. “ Agesilaus ( 
I was the friend and ally of you Lacedsmonians while y 
at war with Athens; I furnished you with money to sti 
your fleet, and fought with you myself ashore on horseba 
ing your enemies into the sea. You cannot charge me witl 
ever played you false, like Tissaphernes, either by word 
Yet, after this behavior, I am now reduced by you to suc 
dition, that I have. not.a dinner in my own territory, e: 
picking up your leavings, like the beasts of the field. I see 
residences, parks, and hunting-grounds, bequeathed to m 


father, which formed the charm of my life, cut up or bur 


~ 


by you. Is this the conduct of men mindful of favors 1 
and eager to requite them ? Pray answer me this quest 
perhaps, I have yet to learn what is holy and just.” 

The thirty Spartan counsellors were covered with sham 
emphatic appeal. They all held their peace; while A. 
after a long pause,‘at length replied, — “You are aware, 
bazus, that in Grecian cities, individuals become privat: 
and guests of each other. Such guests, if the cities to wl: 
belong go to war, fight with each other, and sometimes by 
even kill each other, each in behalf of his respective city. 
it is that we, being at war with your king, are compelle: 
all his dominions as enemy’s land. But in regard to you, ‘| 
pay any price to become your friends. J do not invii 
accept us as masters, in place of your present master; | 
to become our ally, and to enjoy your own property as a | 
— bowing before no man and acknowledging no mast : 
freedom is in itself a possession of the highest value. 1 


" not all. We do not call upon you to be a freeman, and | 
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We offer you our alliance, to acquire fresh territory, not for the 
king, but for yOurself; by reducing thoee who are now your fellow- 
slaves to become your subjects. Now tell me,— if you thus con- 
tinue a freeman and become rich, what can you want farther to 
make you a thoroughly prosperous man ?” 

“J will speak frankly to you in reply (said Pharnabarns). If 
the king shall send any other general, and put me under him, I 
shall willingly become your friend and ally. But if he imposes 
the duty of command on me, so strong is the pot of honor, that I 
_ shall continue to make war upon you to the best of my power. 
Expect nothing else.”! 

Agesilaus, struck with this answer, took his hand and said, — 
“ Would that with such high-minded sentiments you could become 
our friend! At any rate, let me assure you of this, — that I will 
immediately quit your territory; and for the future, even should 
the war continue, I will respect both you and all your property, 
as long as I can turn my arms against any other Persiahs.” 

Here the conversation closed; Pharnabazus mounted his horse, 
and rode away. His son by Parapita, however, — at that time still 
a handsome youth,—lingered behind, ran up to Agesilaus, and 
exclaimed, — “ Agesilaus, I make you my guest.” —“I accept it 
with all my heart,” — was the answer. “Remember me by this,” 
—rejoined the young Persian, — putting into the hands of Age- 
silaus the fine javelin which he carried. The latter immediately 
took off the ornamental trappings from the horse of his secretary 
Tdeus, and gave them as a return present; upon which the young 
’ man rode away with them, and rejoined his father.® 

There is a touching interest and emphasis in this interview as 
described by Xenophon, who here breathes into.his tame Helle- 
nic chronicle something of the romantic spirit of the Cyropedia. 
The pledges exchanged between Agesilaus and the son of Pharna- 
bazus were not forgotten by either. The latter, — being in after 
days impoverished and driven into exile by his brother, during the 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv, 1,38. ‘Eav pévroc pos tiv dpynv xpoorarry, rorovréy 
Tl, We EotKe, sehoriula éori, eb xpy eldévat, bre wodeugow tpiv O¢ Gv divepas 
dptora. 

Compare about $iAorinia, Herodot. iii, 53. - 
ti, oe Hellen. iv, 1, 29-41; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 18, 14; Xen. Agesil. 


AGESILAUS AND PHARNABAZUS. 


absence of Pharnabazus in Egypt, —- was compelled to tal 
in Greece ; where Agesilaus provided him with protecti 
home, and even went so far as to employ influence in fay 
Athenian youth, to whom the son of Pharnabazus was : 
This Athenian youth had outgrown the age and size of 
runners in the Olympic stadium; nevertheless Ages 
strenuous personal interference, overruled the reluctanc 
Eleian judges, and prevailed upon them to admit him a: 
petitor with the other boys.! The stress laid by Xenopk 
this favor illustrates the tone of Grecian sentiment, and : 
the variety of objects which Personal ascendency was used 
pass. Disinterested in regard to himself, Agesilaus was 
pulous both in promoting the encroachments, and scree 
injustices, of his friends.2 The unfair privilege which 
cured for this youth, though a small thing in itself, coul 
fail to offend a crowd of spectators familiar with the est 
conditions of the stadium, and to expose the judges t 
censure. 

Quitting the satrapy of Pharnabazus,-— which was no 
well exhausted, while the armistice concluded with Tit 
must have expired, — Agesilaus took up his camp near th 
of Artemis, at Astyra in the plain of Thébé (in the reg 


- monly known as A‘olis, near the Gulf of Elszus. He | 


v 


ployed himself in bringing together an increased number c: 
with a view to penetrate farther into the interior of As’: 
during the summer. Recent events had greatly increase:| 
lief entertained by the Asiatics in his superior strength | 
he received propositions from various districts in the 

inviting his presence, and expressing anxiety to throv 
Persian yoke. He sought also to compose the dissens. 
misrule which had arisen out of the Lysandrian dekarchi : 
Greco-Asiatic cities, avoiding as much as possible sharp i 
of death or exile. How much he achieved in this dire: 
cannot tell,3 nor can it have been possible, indeed, to 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv, 1,40. avr’ éroinoev, brac Gv de’ éxeivoy bya | 
rd oradtoy év 'OAvpmig, uéytorog Ov racdav. 

* Plutarch, Agesil. ce. 5-13. 

3 Xen. Hellen. iv, 1,41; Xem. Agesil. i, 35-88 ; Plutarch, Agesil 
Isokrates, Or. v, ( Philipp. ) 8. 100. 
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much, without dismissing the Spartan harmosts and lesseuing the 
political power of his own partisans; neither of which he did. 

His plans were now all laid for penetrating farther than ever 
into the interior, and for permanent conquest, if possible, of the 
western portion of Persian Asia. What he would have perma- 
nently accomplished towards this scheme, cannot be determined ; 
for his aggressive march was suspended by a summons home, the 
reason of which will appear in the next chapter. 

Meanwhile, Pharnabazus had been called from his satrapy te 
go and take the command of the Persian fleet in Kilikia and the 
south of Asia Minor, in conjunction With Konon. Since the revolt 
of Rhodes from the Lacedsemonians, (in the summer of the pre- 
ceding year, 895 B. c.) that active Athenian had aehieved nothing. 
The burst of activity, produced by the first visit of Pharnabazus 
at the Persian court, had been paralyzed by the jealousies of the 
Persian commanders, reluctant to serve under a Greek, — by 
peculation of officers who embezzled the pay destined for the troops, 
~ — by mutiny in the fleet from absence of pay, — and by the many 
delays arising while the satraps, unwilling to spend their own rev- 
enues in the war, waited for orders and remittances from court.! 
Hence Konon had been unable to make any efficient use of his 
fleet, during those months when the Lacedazmonian fleet was 
increased to nearly double its former number. At length he 
resolved, —- seemingly at the instigation of his countrymen at 
home? as well as of Euagoras prince of Salamis in Cyprus, and 
through the encouragement of Ktesias, one of the Grecian physi- 
cians resident at the Persian court,—on going himself into the 
interior to communicate personally with Artaxerxes. Landing on 
the Kilikian coast, he crossed by land to Thapsakus on the Eu- 


1 Compare Diodor. xv, 41 ad fin.; and Thucyd. viii, 45. ~ 

* Isokrates Or. viii, De Pace, s. 82) alludes to “many embassies” as hav- 
ing been sent by Athens to the king of Persia, to protest against the Lace- 
demonian dominion. But this mission of Konon is the only one whic 
we can verify, prior to the battle of Knidus. 

Probably Demus, the son of Pyrilampés, an eminent citizen and trie- 
rarch of Athens, must have been one of the companions of Konon in this 
mission. He is mentioned in an oration of Lysias as having received from 
the Great King a present of a golden drinking-bowl or (¢:a47); and I do 
not know on what other occasion he can have received it, except in this 
embassy (Lysias, Or. xix, De Bonis Aristopk s. 27). 
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PHARNABAZUS. CONSTITUTED ADMIRAL. 


phrates (as the Cyreian army had marched), from whe 
sailed down the river in a boat to Babylon. It appears 
did not see Artaxerxes, from repugnance to that ceremony « 
tration which was required from all who approached the 
person. But his messages, transmitted through Ktesias and 
— with his confident engagement to put down the maritime : 
of Sparta and counteract the projects of Agesilaus, if the } 
forces and money were put into efficient action, — prod 
powerful effect on the mind of the monarch; who doubtle: 
not merely alarmed at the formidable position of Agesilaus i 
Minor, but also hated the Lacedemonians as main agents 
aggressive enterprise of Cyrus. Artaxerxes not only apy 
his views, but made to him a large grant of money, and tra 
ted peremptory orders to the coast that his officers should be 
in prosecuting the maritime waf> 

What was of still greater moment, Konon was permit 
name any person whom he chose, as admiral jointly with h 
It was by his choice that Pharnabazus was called from his s: 
and ordered to act jointly as commander of the fleet. This 
the bravest and most straightforward among all the I 
grandees, and just now smurting with resentment at the di 
tion of his satrapy! by Agesilaus, cooperated heartily with | 
A powerful fleet, partly Phoenician, partly Athenian or G 
was soon equipped, superior in number even to the newly-or; 
Lacedemonian fleet under Peisander.? Euagoras, prince 


? Xen. Hellen. iv, 8, 6. 

* The measures of Konon and the transactions preceding the | 
Knidus, are very imperfectly known to us; but we may gather th 
erally from Diodorus, xiv, 81 ; Justin, vi, 3,4; Cornelius Nepos, Vit 
c. 2,3; Ktesis Fragment, c. 62, 63, ed. Bahr. 

Isokrates (Orat. iv, (Panegyr.) s. 165; compare Orat. ix, (Euagc 
speaks loosely as to the duration of time that the Persian fleet : 
blocked up by the Lacedemonians before Konon obtained his / 
vigorous orders from Artaxerxes, unless we are to understand 
years as referring to the first news of outfit of ships o in ] 
brought to Sparta by Hérodas, as Schneider understands them ; 
then the statement that the Persian fleet remained sroAcopxotpev: 
this time, would be much exaggerated. Allowing for exaggerat 
ever, Isokrates coincides generally with the authorities above noti 

It would appear that Ktesias the physician obtained about this 
mission to quit the court of Persia ani come back to Greece. - P 
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lamis in Cyprus,! not only provided many triremes, but served 
himself, personally, on board. 

It was about the month of July, 394 3. c., that Pharnabazns 
and Konon brought their united fleet to the south-western corner 
of Asia Minor ; first, probably, to the friendly island of Rhodes, 
next, off Loryma? and the mountain called Dorion on the peninsula 
of Knidus.3 Peisander, with the fleet of Sparta and her allies, 
sailed out from Knidus to meet them, and both parties prepared 
for a battle. The numbers of the Lacedsmonians are reported 
by Diodorus at eighty-five triremes ; those of Konon and Pharna- 
bazus at above ninety. But Xenophon, without particularizing 
the number on either side, seems to intimate the disparity as far 
greater ; stating that the entire fleet of Peisander was considera- 
bly inferior even to the Grecian division under Konon, without 
reckoning the Pheenician ships under Pharnabazus.t In spite of 
such inferiority, Peisander did not shrink from the encounter. 
Though a young man without military skill, he possessed a full 
measure of Spartan courage and pride ; moreover,— since the Spar- 
tan maritime empire was only maintained by the assumed superior- 


may have been induced (like Demokédes of Kroton, one hundred and 
twenty years before) to promote the views of Konon in order to get for 
himself this permission. . 

In the meagre abstract of Ktesias given by Photius (c. 63) mention is 
made of some Lacedsemonian envoys who were now going up to the Persian 
court, and were watched or detained on the way. This mission can hardly 
have taken place before the battle of Knidus; for then Agesilaus was in the 
full tide of success, and contemplating the largest plans of aggression 
against Persia. It must have.taken place, I presume, after the battle. 

' Isokrates, Or. ix, (Euagoras) 8.67. Etayépov 62 atrév re wapac- 
XOovroc, xal rig duvauewc tiv rAcioryy mapackevacarrtor. Compare s. 
83 of the same oration. Compare Pausanias, i, 3, 1. 

* Diodor. xiv, 83. diétpiBov wept Adpuua tie Xepoovgoov. 

It is hardly necessary to remark, that the word Chersonesus here (and in 
xiv, 89) does not mean the peninsula of Thrace commonly known by that 
name, forming the European side of the Hellespont, — but the peninsula 
on which Knidus is situated. 

? Pausan. vi, 3,6. epi Kvidov xat dpo¢ 7d Adpiov dvouatouevov. 

« Xen. Hellen. iv, 3,12. SapvaPalov, vavapydv dvra, dv raic Porviocase 
elvat. Kéveva d2, rd ‘EAAgvixdy Exyovra, trerax0at éurpooSev atrot. "Ay- 
Tixapatasapuévoy dé rod Ilecoavdpov, xat wmoAd bAarrévary air@ toe 
vedy pavetady tév.abrot rod pera Kévavog ‘EAAnvixod, 
etc. 
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TRIUMPH OF KONON. 


ity of his fleet, had he confessed himself too weak to: 
enemies would have gone unopposed around the islands | 
revolt. Accordingly, he sailed forth from the harbor of 
But when the two fleets were ranged opposite ta each ot 
the batile was about to commence, —so manifest and ¢ 
was the superiority of the Athenians and Persians, ; 
Asiatic allies on the left division, noway hearty in th 
fied almost without striking a blow. Under such dis« 
circumstances, he nevertheless led his fleet into action | 
greatest valor. But his trireme was overwhelmed by n 
broken in various places by the beaks of the enemy’s sl 
forced back upon the land, together with a large portio 
fleet: Many of the crews jumped out and got to land, aba 
their triremes to the conquerors. Peisander, too, might ] 
caped in the same way; but disdaining either-to survive h 
or to quit his ship, fell gallantly fighting aboard. The vi 
Konon and Pharnabazus was complete. More than hal 
Spartan ships were either captured or destroyed, though tl 
borhood of the land enabled a large proportion of the cre\ 
cape to Knidus, so that no great number of prisoners wer 
Among the allies of Sparta, the chief loss of course fell up 
who were most attached to her cause ; the disaffected or lu 
were those who escaped by flight at the beginning. 

Such was the memorable triumph of Konon .at Kni 
reversal of that of Lysander at ASgospotami eleven year 
Its important effects will be recounted in the coming chay 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv, 3, 10-14; Diodor. xiv, 83; Cornelius Nepos, 
4; Justin, vi, 3. 
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CHAPTER LXXIV. 


FROM THE BATTLE OF KNIDUS TO THE REBUILDING OF THE 
LONG WALLS OF ATHENS. 


~ Havine in my last chapter carried the series of Asiatic events 
down to the battle of Knidus, in the beginning of August, B. c. 394, 
at which period war was already raging on the other side of the 
JEgean, in Greece Proper, — I now take up the thread of events 
from a period somewhat earlier, to show how this last-mentioned 
@ war, commonly called the Corinthian war, began. 

At the accession of Agesilaus to the throne, in 398 B. c., the 
power of Sparta throughout all Greece from Laconia to Thessaly, 
' was greater than it had ever been, and greater than any Grecian 
state had ever enjoyed before. ‘The burden of the long war against 
_ Athens she had borne in far less proportion than her allies ; its 

fruits she had reaped exclusively for herself. There prevailed 
consequently among her allies a general discontent, which Thebes 
as well as Corinth manifested by refusing to take part in the recent 
expeditions; either of Pausanias against Thrasybulus and the 
Athenian exiles in Peireus, — or of Agis against the Eleians, — 
or of Agesilaus against the Persians in Asia Minor. The Eleians 
were completely humbled by the invasions of Agis; all the other 
cities in Peloponnesus, from apprehension, from ancient habit, and 
from being governed by oligarchies whe leaned on Sparta for sup- 
port, were obedient to her authority, — with the single exception 
of Argos, which remained, as before, neutral and quiet, though in 
sentiment unfriendly. Athens was a simple unit in the catalogue 
of Spartan allies, furnishing her contingent, like the rest, to be 
commanded by the xenagus, — or officer sent from Sparta for the 
special purpose of commanding such foreign contingents. 

In the northern regions of Greece, the advance of Spartan power 
is yet more remarkable. Looking back to the year 419 8.Cc. 
(about two years after the peace of Nikias), Sparta had been so 
unable to protect her colony of Herakleia, in Trachis on the Ma- 
liac Gulf, near the strait of Thermopylae, that the Bmetians were 


ASCENDENCY OF SPARTA. 


obliged to send a garrison thither, in order tc prevent it fi 
ing into the hands of Athens. They even went so far as 
the Lacedemonian harmost.! In the winter of 409-4 
another disaster had happened at Herakleia, in which the: 
monian harmost was slain.2 But about 399 B. c., we finc 
exercising an energetic ascendency at Herakleia, and even 
that place a central post for keeping down the people in th 
borhood of Mount CHta and a portion of Thessaly. Heripp 
Lacedemonian, was sent thither to repress some factiow 
ments, with a force sufficient to enable him to overawe th 
assembly, to seize the obnoxious party in the place, and 
them to death, five hundred in number, outside of the 
Carrying his arms farther against the Citeans and Tra 
in the neighborhood, who had been long at variance with 

conian colonists at Herakleia, he expelled them from their 
and forced them to migrate with their-wives and child 
Thessaly.4 Hence, the Lacedzmonians were enabled to 
their influence into parts of Thessaly, and to place a harmo: 
garrison in Pharsalus, resting upon Herakleia as a basis, — 
thus became a position of extraordinary importance fc 
dominion over the northern regions. 

With the real power of Sparta thus greatly augmented : 
in addition to her vast empire at sea, bringing its ample ii: 
tribute, — and among cities who had not merely long rec: 
her as leader, but had never recognized any one else, — it 1 
an unusual stimulus to raise any formidable hostile com! 
against her, notwithstanding a large spread of disaffecti 
antipathy. The stimulus came from Persia, from whose t: 
the means had been before furnished to Sparta herself for s. 
Athens. The news that a formidable navy was fitting 
Pheenicia, which had prompted the expedition of Agesilai. 
spring of 396 8. cC., was doubiless circulated and heard wi: 
faction among the Grecian cities unfriendly to Sparta; | 
refusal of Thebes, Corinth, and Athens, to take service un: 


1 Thucyd. v, 52. Xen. Hellen. i, :. 

3 Diodor. xiv, 38; Polysen. ii, 21. 

* Diodorus, ut sup.; compare xiv, 81. rode Tpaxiwiovg gebyorT | 
nartpidwy bmd Aaxedarpovi, etc 
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prince, — aggravated in the case of the Thebans by a positive 
offence given to him on the occasion of his sacrifice at Aulis, — 
was e1 ough to warn Sparta of the dangerous sentiments and ten- 
dencies by which she was surrounded near home. 

It was upon these tendencies that the positive instigation and 
promises of Persia were brought to bear, in the course of the fol- 
lowing year; and not merely promises, but pecuniary supplies, 
with news of revived naval warfare threatening the insular dominion 
of Sparta. Tithraustes, the new satrap, who had put to death and 
succeeded: Tissaphernes, had no sooner concluded the armistice 
mentioned above, and prevailed upon Agesilaus to remove his 
army into the satrapy of Pharnabazus, than he employed active 
measures for kindling war against Sparta in Greece, in order to 
create a necessity for the recall of Agesilaus out of Asia. He sent 
a Rhodian named Timokrates into Greece, as envoy to the cities 
most unfriendly to the Lacedemonians, with a sum of fifty talents ;1 
directing him to employ this money in gaining over the leading 
_ men in these citiea, and to exchange solemn oaths of alliance and 
aid with Persia, for common hostility against Sparta. The island 
of Rhodes having just revolted from the Spartan dominion, had 
admitted Konon ‘with the Persian fleet (as I have mentioned in 
the last chapter), so that probably the Rhodian envoy was on a 
mission to Tithraustes on behalf of his countrymen. He was an 
appropriate envoy on this occasion, as having an animated interest 
in raising up new enemies to Sparta, and as being hearty in stir- 
ring up among the Thebans and Corinthians the same spirit which 
had led to the revolt of Rhodes. The effect which that revolt 
produced in alarming and exasperating the Spartans, has been 


? Xen. Hellen. iii, 5,1. Wésewee Tioxparny ‘Pédtov é¢ rav ‘EAAGda, dove 
Xpvoiov é¢ nevTixovta taAavra apyvpiov, Kat Kedebet meipaodat, mioTa Ta 
péytora AapBavovra, didévat Toig npoeoryxdory év Taig réAecty, bp’ 3 Te T5- 
Aeuoy Ekoicey xpde Aaxedatpovioug. 

Timokrates is ordered to give the money; yet not absolutely, but only 
on a certain condition, in case he should find that such condition could be 
realized ; that is, if by giving it he could procure from various leading 
Greeks sufficient assurances and guarantees that they would raise war 
against Sparta. As this was a matter more or less doubtful, Timokrates is 
ordered to try to give the mon ey for this purpose. Though the construction 
of mepacdat couples it with d:dévar, the sense of the word more properly 
boluugs lo éfeieesy — which designates the purpose to be accomplished. 


FAILURE TO CREATE HOSTILITY. 


already noticed; and we may fairly presume that its effect 
other side, in encouraging their Grecian enemies, was consid 
Timokrates visited Thebes, Corinth, and Argos, distributi 
funds. He concluded engagements on behalf of the satra; 
various leading men in each, putting them into communicatic 
each other; Ismenias, Androkleidas, and others in Thebes, 
molaus and Polyanthes at Corinth, Kylon and others at. 
It appears that he did not visit Athens ; at least, Xenoph 
pressly says that none of his money went there. The work 
thia mission, — coupled, we must recollect, with the renewec 
warfare on the coast of Asia, and the promise of a Persia 
against that of Sparta,— was soon felt in the more pronc 
manifestation of anti-Laconian sentiments in these various 
and in the commencement of attempts to establish alliance be 
them.! 

With that Laconian bias which pervades his Hellenica, 
phon represents the coming war against Sparta, as if it hac 
brought about mainly by these bribes from Persia to the 1 
men in these various cities. I have stated on more than one 
sion, that the average public morality of Grecian individua 
ticians in Sparta, Athens, and other cities, was not such 
exclude personal corruption; that it required a morality | 
than the average, when such temptation was resisted, — 
morality considerably higher than the average, if it wer 
tematically resisted, and for a long life, as by Perikles and ! 
There would be nothing therefore surprising, if Ismenias a 
rest had received bribes under the circumstances here men: 
But it appears highly improbable that the money given by ' 
krates could have been’ a bribe; that is, given privately, <. 
the separate use of these leaders. It was furnished for th: 
motion of a certain public object, which could not be accom): 
without heayy disbursements ; it was analogous to that s. 
thirty talents which (as Xenophon himself tells us) Tith: 
had just given to Agesilaus, as an inducement to carry av: 
army into the satrapy of Pharnabazus (not as a present | 
private purse of the Spartan king, but as a contribution | 
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? Xen. Hellen. iii, 5,2; Pausan. iii, 9,4; Plutarch, Artaxerxes, ¢ 
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wants of the army),! or to that which the satrap Tiribazus gave 
to Antalkidas afterwards,? also for public objeots. Xenophon af- 
firms, that Ismenias and the rest, having received these presents 
from Timokrates, accused the Lacedsmonians and rendered them 
odious, — each in his respective city. But it is certain, from his 
own showing, that the hatred towards them existed in these cities, 
beforé the arrival of Timokrates. In Argos, such hatred was of 
old standing ; in Corinth and Thebes, though. kindled only since 
the close of the war, it was not the less pronounced. Moreover, 
Xenophon himself informs us, that the Athenians, though they 
received none of the money,‘ were quite as ready for war as the 
other cities. If we therefore admit his statement as a matter of 
fact, that Timokrates gave private presents to various leading poli- 
ticians, which is by no means improbable, — we must dissent from 
the explanatory use which he makes of this fact by setting it out 
prominently as the cause of the war. What these leading men 
would find it difficult to raise was, not hatred to Sparta, but confi- 
dence and courage to brave the power of Sparta. And for this 
purpose the mission of Timokrates would be a valuable aid, by 
conveying assurances of Persian cooperation and support against _ 
Sparta. He must have been produced publicly either before the 
people, the senate, or at least the great body of the anti-Laconian 
party in each city. And the money which he brought with him, 
though a portion of it may have gone in private presents, would 
serve to this party as the best warrant for the sincerity of the 
satrap. 

Whatever negotiations may have been in progress between the 
cities visited by Timokrates, no union had been brought about 
between them when the war, kindled by an accident, broke out as 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii, 4, 26. * Xen. Hellen. iv, 8, 16. 

* Xen. Hellen. iii, 5,2. Ol pév 6) defapevor ra yphuara be rac olxeiac 
wOAELC dtéBaddov Tove ‘Aaxedarpoviour ere? 62 ratrac é¢ picog atréy mpog- 
yayov, ovvioragay xal Td¢ peyioras méAeig mpde GAAHAar. 

* Xenophon, ut sup. 

Pausanias (iii, 9,4) names some Athenians as having received part of the 
money. . So Plutarch also, in general terms (Agesil. c. 15). 

Diodorus mentions nothing respecting either the mission or the presents 
of Timokrates. 
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BEOTIAN WAB 


a * Boeotian war,”! between Thebes and Sparta separat 
tween the Opuntian Lokrians and the Phokians, north « 
there was a strip of disputed border land; respecting 
Phokians, imputing wrongful encroachment to the Lo 
vaded their territory. The Lokrians, allied with Thebes, 
her protection ; upon which a body of Beeotians invade 
while the Phokians on their side threw themselves upo1 
mon, invoking her aid against Thebes2 “The Laced 
(says Xenophon) were delighted to get a pretence for m: 
against the Thebans, having been long angry with 
several different grounds. They thought that the prese 
excellent time for marching against them, and putting d 
insolence ; since Agesilaus was in full success in Asia, 
was no other war to embarrass them in Greece.”3 Th 


1 WléAepoc Bouwsrcxée (Diodor. xiv, 81). 

* Xenophon (Hellen. iii, 5, 3) says,—and Pausanias (iii, 9. 
him, — That the Theban leaders, wishing to bring about a war 7 
and knowing that Sparta would not begin it, purposely incited tk 
to encroach upon this disputed border, in order that the Phok 
resent it, and that thus a war might be lighted up. I have little 
in rejecting this version, which I conceive to have arisen from ° 
philo-Laconian and miso-Theban tendency, and in believing th: 
between the Lokrians and Phokians, as well as that between th: 
and Thebans, arose without any design on the part of the latter 
Sparta. 8o Diodorus recounts it, in reference to the war betwer: 
kians and the Thebans; for about the Lokrians he says nothin | 

The subsequent events, as recounted by Xenophon himself, sh: 
Spartans were not only ready in point of force, but eager in reg: 
to go to war with the Thebans; while the latter were not at all ' 
to war with Sparta. They had nota single ally; for their ap): 
Athens, ix itself doubtful, was not made until after Sparta h' 
War against them. 

* Xen. Hellen. iii, 5, 5. Of pévroe Aaxedacpdvioe Eopevo: 
wpogaoty orparevery éxi rede OnPaioveg, wadae é, 
vot abreic, ri¢ Te avTiAmpens Tie Tod 'AmbAAwVog dexarne bv A: 
rod br? rdv TWeipasd pa bdeAjoa dxodovdjoar Yridyro 0 abrove 
Viovg weioat ui) cvorparebery, "Aveuiuvgoxovro 62 Kal, O¢ ior: 
rov ’Aynaidaoy obk elwv, al Ta redupéva lepd d¢ Ebpupay and | 
«at Ste obd' elg tiv Aciavy cuveotparevoy ’Aynotday. "EAoyit | 
xaddy elvat tod eEayew orpariad én’ abrode, kal Tavoat TI¢ é aa | 
Té Te yap bv Tyg’ Acig Kade odiow Exetv, kparoivrog ’Aynotado | 
*EAAGG: obdéva GAAov réAeuoy Eutroddv aoicty elva:. Compare: | 

The description here given by Xenophon himself, —of the p | 
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yrounds on which the Lacedemonians rested their displeasure 
against Thebes, begin from a time immediately succeeding the close 
of the war against Athens, and the sentiment was now both estab- 
lished and vehement. It was they who now began the Beotian 
war ; not the Thebans, nor the bribes brought by Timokrates. 
The energetic and ambitious Lysander, who had before insti- 
gated the expedition of Agesilaus across the Aigean, and who had 
long hated the Thebans, —- was among the foremost advisers of the 
expedition now decreed by the ephors against Thebes,!' as well as 
the chief commander appointed to carry it into execution. He was 
despatched with a small force to act on the north of Beotia. He 
was directed to start from Herakleia, the centre of Lacedzemonian 
influence in those regions, —to muster the Herakleots, together 
with the various dependent populations in the neighborhood of CE- 
ta, CEteeans, Malians, Anianes, etc.— to march towards Boeotia, 
taking up the Phokians in his way,— and to attack Haliartus. 
Under the walls of this town king Pausanias engaged to meet him 
on a given day, with the native Lacedsmonian force and the 
Peloponnesian allies. For this purpose, having obtained favorable 
border sacrifices, he marched forth to Tegea, and there employed 
himself in collecting the allied contingents from Peloponnesus.? 
But the allies generally were tardy and reluctant in the cause ; 
while the Corinthians withheld all concurrence and support,3 — 
though neither did they make any manifestation in favor of Thebes. 
Finding themselves thus exposed to a formidable attack on two 
sides, from Sparta at the height of her power, and from a Spartan 
officer of known ability, being, moreover, at the same time 
without a single ally, — the Thebans resolved to entreat succor 
from Athens. A Theban embassy to Athens for any purpose, 
and especially for this purpose, was itself among the strongest 
marks of the revolution which had taken place in Grecian politics. 


SSS 
and established sentiment between Sparta and Thebes, — refutes his alle- 
gation, that it was the bribes brought by Timokrates to the leading The- 
bans which first blew up the hatred against Sparta; and shows farther, that 
Sparta did not need any circuitous manceuvres of the Thebans, to furnish 
her with a pretext for going to war. 

‘Plutarch, Lysand. c. 28. * Xen. Hellen. iii, 5, 6, 7. 

* Xen. Hellen. iii, 5, 23. 

The conduct of the Corinthians here contributes again to refute the as- 
sertion of Xenophon about the effect of the bribes of Timokrates 


~ 


THEBAN ENVOYS AT ATHENS. 


The antipathy between the two cities had been so long 
lent, that the Thebans, at the close of the war, had ende. 
induce Sparta to root out the Athenian population. Thei 
subsequently had been favorable and sympathizing towa 
sybulus in his struggle against the Thirty, and that le 
testified his gratitude by dedicating statues in the Theba 
leion.!1 But it was by no means clear that Athens w 
herself called upon, either by policy or by sentiment, 
them in the present emergency; at a moment when sk 
Long Walls, no fortifications at Peirseus, no ships, nor an 
tion‘against the Spartan maritime power. 

* It was not until Pausanias and Lysander were both 
engaged in mustering their forces, that the Thebans sent t 
the Athenian assembly. The speech of the Theban ei 
forth strikingly the case against Sparta as it then stoc 
claiming all concurrence with that former Theban dep 
without any instructions, had taken on himself to propos 
Spartan assembly of allies, extreme severity towards 
quered Athenians, — he reminded the Athenians that Tl 
by unanimous voice declined obeying the summons of the 
to aid in the march against Thrasybulus and the. Peira 
that this was the first cause of the anger of. the Spartan. 
her. On that ground, then, he appealed to the gratitude 
cratical Athens against the Lacedemonians. But he lik: 
voked against them, with yet greater confidence, . th: 
oligarchical Athens,— or of those who at that time | 
opposed to Thrasybulus and the Peirzeus; for it was Sp: 
having first set up the oligarchy at Athens, had afterwarc: 
to sustain it, and left its partisans to. the generosity of th: 
cratical opponents, by whom alone they were saved I: 
Of course Athens was eager, if possible (so he presumed), ' 
her lost empire ; and in this enterprise he tendered the ci 


1 Pausgnias, ix, 11, 4. 

* Xen. Hellen. iii, 5, 9. 

TloAd 0 Ere paAAov aétodpev, dco trav ev doret tyéverde, Tp. 
rode Aaxedatpovioug lévat. "Exeivot yap, earacrjoavres bude é¢ | 
kal ic ExSpav rH djpy, adixduevet ToAAG duvapet, d¢ buiv cbup : 
docar duce rh TAGS EeL* Gore Td piv én’ exeivore elvat, dmoAGAare, | 
obrooi ipac éowce., 
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of Thebes as an ally. He pointed out that it was by no means an 
impracticable enterprise; looking to the universal hatred which 
Sparta had now drawn upon herself, no; less on the part of ancient 
allies than of prior enemies. The Athenians knew by experience 
that Thebes could be formidable as a foe; she would now show 
that she could be yet more effective as a friend, if the Athenians 


- ‘would interfere to rescue her. Moreover, she was now about to 


fight, not for Syracusans or Asiatics, but for her own preservation 
and dignity. “We hesitate not to affirm, men of Athens (con- 
cluded the Theban speaker),.that what we are now invoking at 
your hands is a greater benefit to you than it is to ourselves.”! 
Eight years had now elapsed since the archonship of Eukleides 
and the renovation of the democracy after the crushing visitation 
of the Thirty. Yet we may see, from the important and well- 
turned allusion of the Theban speaker to the oligarchical portion 
of the assembly, that the two parties still stood in a certain meas- 
ure distinguished. Enfeebled as Athens had been left by the war, 
she had never since been called upon to take any decisive and 
emphatic vote on a question of foreign policy; and much now 
turned upon the temper of the oligarchical minority, which might 
well be conceived likely to play a party game and speculate upon 
Spartan countenance. But the comprehensive amnesty decreed 
on the reéstablishment of the democratical constitution, — and the 
wise and generous forbearance with which it had been carried out, 
in spite of the most torturing recollections, — were now found to 
have produced their fruits. Majority and minority, — democrats 
and oligarchs, ——were seen confounded in one unanimous and 
hearty vote to lend assistance to Thebes, in spite of all risk from 
hostility with Sparta. We cannot indeed doubt that this vote was 
considerably influenced also by the revolt of Rhodes, by the re- 
appearance of Konon with a fleet in the Asiatic seas, and by 
private communications from that commander intimating his hope 
of acting triumphantly against the maritime power of Sparta, 
through enlarged aid from Persia. The vote had thus a double 
meaning. It proclaimed not merely the restored harmony between 
democrats and oligarchs at Athens, but also their common resolu- 
tion to break the chain by which they were held as mere satellites 


' Xen. Hellen. iii, 5, 9, 16. 
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ASSISTANCE TO THEBES. 


and units in the regiment of Spartan allies, and to work 
the old traditions of Athens as a self-acting and prima: 
at least, —if not once again an imperial power. The 
claimed a renovated life in Athens, and its boldness 1 
existing weakness of the city, is extolled two generati¢ 
wards by Demosthenes.! 

After having heard the Theban orator (we are tolc 
the philo-Laconian Xenophon),? “very many Athenia 
rose and spoke in support of his prayer, and the whole 
with one accord voted. to grant it.” Thrasybulps pro, 
resolution, and communicated it to the Theban envoys. 

He told them that Athens knew well the risk whicl 
incurring while Peirsus was undefended ; but neverth 
was prepared to show, her gratitude by giving more in 
than she had received; for she was prepared to give the 
positive aid, in case they were attacked — while the The 
done nothing more for Aer than to refuse to join in an a 
march against her.3 

Without such assurance of succor from Athens, it | 
probable that the Thebans might have been afraid to fa: 
handed, Lysander and the full force of Sparta. But 1 
prepared for a strenuous defence. The first approach « 
der with his army of Herakleots, Phokians, and others, 
north, was truly menacing; the more so, as Orchomenu:. 
ond city next to Thebes in the Bosotian confederacy, | 
its allegiance and joined him. The supremacy of Th: 
the cities composing the Beotian confederacy appear: 
been often harsh and oppressive, though probably ni 
oppressive towards all, and certainly not equally odic| 
To Platea on the extreme south of Bootia, it had 1. 


1 Demosthen. de Corona, ec. 28, p. 258; also Philipp. i, c. 7, p. ! 
pare also Lysias, Orat. xvi, (pro Mantitheo, s. 15). 

* Xen. Hellen. iii, 5,16. Tov di ’ASyvaioy mayrodAdAoi piv & 
“-ravres 0 bbngicavto BonVeiv avroic. 

* Xen. Hellen. ut sup. 

Pausanias (iii, 9, 6) says that the Athenians sent envoys to tl : 
to entreat them not to act aggressively against Thebes, but to s' 
complaint to equitable adjustment. This seems to me improba | 
orus (xiv, 81) briefly states the general fact in conformity with | 
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intolerable, and the unhappy fate of that little town has sad- | 

dened many pages of my preceding volumes; to Orchomenus, 
on the extreme north, it was also unpalatable, — partly because 
that town stood next in power and importance to Thebes, — 
partly because it had an imposing legendary antiquity, and 
‘laimed to have been once the ascendant city receiving tribute 
from Thebes. The Orchomenians now joined Lysander, threw 
open to him the way into Beeotia, and conducted him with his 
army, after first ravaging the fields of Lebadeia, into the district 
belonging to Haliartus.! 

Before Lysander quitted Sparta, the plan of operations con- 
certed between him and Pausanias, was that they should meet 
on a given day in the territory of Haliartus. And in execution 
of this plan Pausanias had already advanced with his Peloponne- 
sian army as far as Platea in Boeotia. Whether the day fixed 
between them had yet arrived, when Lysander reached Haliartus, 
we cannot determine with certainty. In the imperfection of the 

: ~ Grecian calendar, a mistake on this point would be very conceiva- 
I ble,— as had happened between the Athenian generals Hippokra- 
: tes and Demosthenes in those measures which preceded the battle 
! of Delium in 4248. c.2 But the engagement must have been 
| taken by both parties, subject to obstructions in the way, — since 
each would have to march through a hostile country to reach the 

place of meeting. The words of Xenophon, however, rather in- 

dicate that the day fixed had not arrived; nevertheless, Lysander 
resolved at once to act against Haliartus, without waiting for Pau- 

sonias. There were as yet only a few Thebans in the town, and 

~ he, probably, had good reasons for judging that he would better 
succeed by rapid measures, before any more Thebans could arrive, 

than by delaying until the other Spartan army should join him ; 

not to mention anxiety that the conquest should belong to himself 

‘ exclusively, and confidence arising from his previous success at 
By Orchomenus. Accordingly, he sent in an invitation to the Haliar- 
“i tians to follow the example of the Orchomenians, to revolt from 
. Thebes, and to stand upon their autonomy under Lacedemo- 
@ nian protection. Perhaps there may have been a party in the 
: town disposed to comply. ~But the majority, encouraged too by 
Se ne aie ee 


‘3 , Xen. Hellen. iii, 5,17; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 28. 
] | * Thucyd. iv, 89. yevonévng dtapapriag Tay nuepor, etc. 
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PAUSANIAS IN BEOTIA. 


the Thebans within, refused the proposition ; upon whic 
marched up to the walls and assaulted the town. H 
engaged, close by the gates, in examining where he co 
fect an entrance, when a fresh division of Thebans, apy 
proveedings, was seen approaching from Thebes, at 
pace, — cavalry, as well as hoplites. They were pr 
from the watch-towers in the city earlier than they bec 
to the assailants without; so that the Haliartians, enc 
the sight, threw open their gates, and made a sudden 
sander, seemingly taken by surprise, was himself slain 
first, with his prophet by his side, by a Haliartian ho 
Neochérus. His troops stood some time, against both 
tians from the town, and the fresh Thebans who no 
But they were at length driven back with considerat 
compelled to retreat to rugged and difficult ground at so 
in their rear. Here, however, they made good their | 
pelling their assailants with the loss of more than ti 
hoplites.1 

The success here gained, though highly valuable 
couragement to the Thebans, would have been coun 
by the speedy arrival of Pausanias, had not Lysan« 
been among the slain. But the death of so eminent 
an irreparable loss to Sparta. His army, composed of ' 
ous masses, both collected and held together by h 
ascendency, lost confidence and dispersed in the enst 
When Pausanias arrived soon afterwards, he found 
army to join with him. Yet his own force was mor 
cient to impress terror on the Thebans, had not Thrasy 
ful to the recent promise, arrived with an imposing bx 
nian hoplites, together with cavalry under Orthob 
imparted fresh cobrage as well as adequate strength to 
cause. 


! Xen. Hellen. iii, 5, 18, 19, 20; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 28, 29 
5, 4. 

The two last differ in various matters from Xenophon, w! 
however, though brief, seems to me to deserve the preference. 

* Xen. Hellen. iii, 5,21. dwxeAnAvdorag tv voxri robs re & 
GAAove aravrac oixade éxacrove, etc. 

3. Lysias, Or. xvi, (pro Mantitheo) s. 15, 16. 
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Pausanias had first to consider what steps he would take te re- 
cover the bodies of the slain, —- that of Lysander among them; 
whether he would fight a battle and thus take his chance of be- 
coming master of the field, — or send the usual petition for burial- 
truce, which always implied confession of inferiority. On sub- 
Mitting the point to a council of officers and Spartan elders, their 
decision as well as his own was against fighting; not, however, 
without an indignant protest from some of the Spartan elders. 
He considered that the whole original plan of operations was broken 
up, since not only the great name and genius of Lysander had 
perished, but his whole army had spontaneously disbanded; that 
the Peloponnesian allies were generally lukewarm and reluctant, 
not to he counted upon for energetic behavior in case of pressing 
danger ; that he had little or no cavalry,! while the Theban cav- 
alry was numerous and excellent; lastly, that the dead body of. 
Lysander himself lay so close to the walls of Haliartus, that even 
if the Lacedsmonians were victorious, they could not carry it off 
without serious loss from the armed defenders in their towers.2 
Such were the reasons which determined Pausanias and the major 
part of the council to send and solicit a trace. But the Thebans 
refused to grant it except on condition that they should imme- 
diately evacuate Beeotia. ‘Though such a requisition was contrary 
to the received practice of Greece,3 which imposed on the victor 


the duty of granting the burial-truce unconditionally, whenever it . 


was asked and inferiority thus publicly confessed, — nevertheless, 
such was the reluctant temper of the army, that they heard not 
merely with acquiescence, but with joy,‘ the proposition of depart 

ing. The bodies were duly buried,— that of Lysander in the 
territory of Panopé, immediately across the Phokian border, but 


| Accordingly we learn.from an oration of Lysias, that the service of the 
Athenian horsemen in this expedition, who were commanded by Orthobu- 
lus, was judged to be extremely safe and easy; while that of the hoplites 
was dangerous (Lysias, Orat. xvi, pro Mantith. s. 15). 

3 Xen. Hellen. iii, 5,23. Kopivdioc piv wavrantow otk heodovSovy Gi- 
toic, of dt rapévre¢ ob rpodiuuc orparetotyto, ete. 

* See the conduct of the Thebans on this very point (of giving up the 
slain at the solicitation of the conquered Athenians for burial) after the 
battle of Delium, and the discussion thereupon, — in this History, Vol. VI, 
ch. liii, p. 398 seg. 

* Xen. Hellen, iii, 5,24. Cy. de dopevoi re raira #xovoay, etc. 
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PAUSANIAS RETIRES. 


not far from Haliartus. And no sooner were these s 
completed, than the Lacedemonian army was led back t 
nesus ; their dejection forming a mournful contrast to th: 
ant insolence of the Thebans, who watched their nm 
restrained them, not without occasional blows, from stra 
of the road into the cultivated fields.! 

The death of Lysander produced the most profound s 
resentment at Sparta. On returning thither, Pausar 
himself the subject of such virulent accusation, that he - 
prudent to make his escape, and take sanctuary in the { 
Athéné Alea, at Tegea. He was impeached, and pu 
during his absence, on two counts; first, for having bet 
the time covenanted, in meeting Lysander at Haliartus 
having submitted to ask a truce from the Thebans, instea 
ing a battle for the purpose of obtaining the bodies of tl 

‘As far as there is evidence to form a judgment, it do 
pear that Pausanias was guilty upon either of the tw 
The first is a question of fact; and it seems quite as | 
Lysander was before his time, as that Pausanias was bh 
time, in arriving at Haliartus. Besides, Lysander, arri: 
first, would have been quite safe, had he not resolved 
without delay; in which the chances of war turned « 
him ; though the resolution in itself may have been well : 
Next, as to the truce solicited for burying the dead b: 
does not appear that Pausanias could with any prud: 
braved the chances of a battle. The facts of the case, - 
summed up by Xenophon, who always exaggerates eve! 
favor of the Spartans, — lead us to this conclusion. <A: 
Spartan elders would doubtless prefer perishing on tl! 
battle, to the humiliation of sending in the herald to ask : 
But the mischief of fighting a battle under the influenc:: 
point of honor, to the éxclusion of a rational estimate 
quences, will be seen when we come to the battle o1 
where Kleombrotus, son of Pausanias was thus piqued :| 
prudence (at least this is alleged as one of the motives) 
his own life and the dominion of Sparta became forfei. 
over, the army of Pausanias, comprising very few Spa 


' Xen. Hellen, iii, 5, 24, * Xen. Hellen. j 
13* 
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sisted chiefly of allies who had no heart in the cause, and who 
were glad to be required by the Thebans to depart. If he had 
fought a battle and lost it, the detriment to Sparta would have been 
most serious in every way; whereas, if he had gained a victory, 
no result would have followed except the acquisition of the bodies 
for burial; since the execution of the original plan had become 
impracticable through the dispergion of the army of Lysander. 

Though a careful examination of the facts leads us (and seems 
also to have led Xenophon!) to the conclusion that Pausanias was 
innocent, he was nevertheless found guilty in his absence. He 
was in great part borne down by the grief felt at Sparta for the 
loss of Lysander, with whom he had been before in political rivalry, 
and for whose death he was made responsible. Moreover, the old 
accusation was now revived against him,? — for which he had been 
tried, and barely acquitted, eight years before, — of having toler- 
ated the reéstablishment of the Athenian democracy at a time 
when he might have put it down. Without doubt this argument told 
prodigiously agaist him at the present juncture, when the Athe- 
nians had just now, for the first time since the surrender of their 
city, renounced their subjection to Sparta and sent an army to as- 
sist the Thebans in their defence. So violent was the sentiment 
against Pausanias, that he was condemned to death in his absence, 
and passed the remainder of his life as an exile in sanctuary at 
Tegea. His son, Agesipolis, was invested with the sceptre in his 
place. : 

_ »A brief remark will not be here misplaced. On no topic have 
Grecian historians been more profuse in their reproaches, than upon 
the violence and injustice of democracy, at Athens and elsewhere, 
in condemning unsuccessful, but innocent generals. Out of the 
many cases in. which this reproach | is advanced, there are very few 


1 The traveller Pausanias justifies the prudence of his regal namesake i in 
avoiding a battle, by saying that the Athenians were in his rear, and the 
Thebans in his front; and that he was afraid of being assailed on both sides 
at once, like Leonidas at Thermopylsw, and like the troops enclosed in 
Sphakteria (Paus. iii, 5, 5). 

But the matter of fact, on which this justification rests, is contradicted by 
Xehophon, who says that the Athenians had actually joined the Thebans, 
and were in the same ranks —2AV6vreg Evuumaperaéavro (Hellen. iii, 5, 22). 

* Xen. Hellen. iii, 5,25. Kat drs rdv dijpov Tov 'AUnvaiay AaBoy tv 7O 
Tetpatey dyvixe, etc. Compare Pausanias, i iil, 5, 3. 


CHARACTER OF LYSANDER. 


wherein it has been made good; but even if we gri 
valid against Athens and her democracy, the fate o 
will show us that the ephors and senate of anti-democr: 
were capable of the like unjust misjudgment. Har 
instance of Athenian condemnation occurs, which we c: 
prove to be undeserved, as this of a Spartan king. 
‘Turning from the banished king to Lysander, — tl 
had indeed valid reasons for deploring the fall of the 
had procured for them their greatest and most decisi 
and the time was coming when they needed his service 
them more; for he left behind him no man of equal 
source, cunning, and power of command. But if h 
those abilities which powerfully helped Sparta to trium 
enemies, he at the same time did more than any man 
empire into dishonor, and to render its tenure prec: 
decemviral governments or dekarchies, diffused thro 
ject cities, and each sustained by a Lacedzmonian | 
garrison, were aggravations of local tyranny guch as 
world had never before undergone. And though the 
thorities presently saw that he was abusing the impe! 
the city for unmeasured personal aggrandizement of ] 
partially withdrew their countenance from his dekar 
the general character of their empire still continued t 
impress of partisanship and subjugation which he ha 
stamped upon it. Instead of that autonomy which S 
repeatedly promised, it became subjection every way 
Such an empire was pretty sure to be short-lived ; hi 
Sparta herself, when her empire fell away, is not tl 
which the historian of Greece has to impute to Lysanc 
deeper sin consists in his having thrown away an op] 
such as never occurred either before or afterwards, - 
izing some permanent, honorable, self-maintaining, 
combination under the headship of Sparta. This is 
before remarked) what a man like Kallikratidas wc 
tempted, if not with far-sighted wisdom, at least w 
sincerity, and by an appeal to the best veins of politic 
in the chief city as well as in the subordinates. It is 
with the best intentions even he might have failed; s 
the centrifugal instinct in the Grecian political mind 
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we have to reproach in Lysander is, that he never tried ; that he 
abused the critical moment of cure for the purpose of infusing new 
poison into the system ; that he not only sacrificed the interests of 
Greece to the narrow gains of Sparta, but even the interests of 
Sparta to the still narrower monopoly of dominion in his ewn 
hands. That his measures worked mischievously not merely for 
Greece, but for Sparta herself, aggravating all her bad tendencies, 
—~has been already remarked in the preceding pages. 

That Lysander, with unbounded opportunities of gain, both lived 
and died poor, exhibits the honorable side of his character. Yet 
his personal indifference to money seems anly to have left the 
greater space in his bosom for that thirst of power which made 
him unscrupulous in satiating the rapacity, as well as in uphold- 
ing the oppressions, of coadjutors like the Thirty at Athens and 
the decemvirs in other cities. In spite of his great success and 
ability in closing the Peloponnesian war, we shall agree with Pau- 
sanias! that he was more mischievous than profitable even to 
Sparta, — even if we take no thought of Greece generally. What 
would have been the effect produced by his projects in regard to 
the regal succession, had he been able to bring them to bear, we 
have no means of measuring. We are told that the discourse 
composed and addressed to him by the Halicarnassian rhetor Kle- 
_ on, was found after his death among his papers by Agesilaus ; 
who first learnt from it, with astonishment and alarm, the point to 
which the ambition of Lysander had tended, and was desirous of 
exposing his real character by making the discourse public, — 
but was deterred by dissuasive counsel of the ephor Lakratidas. 
But this story (attested by Ephorus*) looks more like an anecdote 
of the rhetorical schools than like a reality. Agesilaus was not the 
man to set much value on sophists or their compositions ; nor is it 
easy to believe that he remained so long ignorant of those projects 
which Lysander had once entertained but subsequently dropped. 
Moreover the probability is, that Kleon himself would make the 
discourse public as a sample of his own talents, even in the life- 
time of Lysander; not only without shame, but as representing 
the feelings of a considerable section of readers throughout the 
Grecian world. 


, Pausanias, ix, $2, 6. 
* Ephoras, Fr. 127, ed. Didot; Plutarch, Lysander, c. 30. 


INCREASED IMPORTANCE. OF THEBES. 


Most important were the consequences which ensuec 
death of Lysander and the retreat of Pausanias out o 
Fresh hope and spirits were infused int) all the enemies 
An alliance was immediately concluded against her by 
Athens, Corinth, and Argos. Deputies from these fi 

_ ‘were appointed to meet at Corinth, and to take active | 
for inviting the cooperation of fresh allies; so that the w 
had begun as a Beotian war, now acquired the larger d 
tion of Corinthian war, under which it lasted until the. 
Antalkidas. The alliance was immediately strengthene 
junction of the Eubceans, — the Akarnanians, — the Oz 
krians, — Ambrakia and Leukas (both particularly att, 
Corinth), — and the Chalkidians of Thrace.1 

We now enter upon the period when, for the first time. 
begins to step out of the rank of secondary powers, and g 
raises herself into a primary and ascendant city in Greciar 
Throughout the Peloponnesian war, the Thebans had sho 
selves excellent soldiers, both on horseback and on foot, 
aries to Sparta. But now the city begins to have a pol 
own, and individual citizens of ability become conspicuou: 
waiting for Pelopidas and Epaminondas, with whom 
presently become acquainted, we have at the present mc » 
menias ; a wealthy Theban, a sympathizer with Thrasy] . 
the Athenian exiles eight years before, and one of the gre ! 
izers of the present anti-Spartan movement ; a man, too | 
by his political enemies,? when they put him to deatl | 
years afterwards, with the title of “a great wicked ma | 
same combination of epithets which Clarendon applies 

Cromwell. 

It was Ismenias, who, at the head of a body of Bosc 
Argeians, undertook an expedition to put down the Spa _: 
ence in the regions north of Bootia. At Pharsalus in 
the Lacedzemonians had an harmost and garrison; : 


1 Diodor. xiv, 81, 82; Xen. Hellen. iv, 2, 17. 
* Xen. Hellen. v, 2,36. ‘O d’ (Ismenias) deAoyetro pev pds 7 
ob pévrot Erecdé ye Td wi ob peyadonpaypewv Te Kal Kaxonpayyuor 
It is difficult to make out anything from the two allusions i | 
| cept that Ismenias was a wealthy and powerful man (Plato, | 
| B.; Republ. i, p. 336 A.) 
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Lykophron the despot was their ally ; while Larissa, with Medius 
the despot, was their principal enemy. By the aid of the Boo- 
tians, Medius was now enabled to capture. Pharsalus; Larissa, 
with Krannon and Skotusa, was received into the Theban alliance,! 
and Ismenias obtained also the more important advantage of expel- 
ling the Lacedemonians from Herakleia. Some malcontents; left 
after the violent interference of the Spartan Herippidas two years 
before, opened the gates of Herakleia by night to the Bootians 
and Argeians. The Lacedsemonians in the town were put to the 
sword, but the other Peloponnesian colonists were permitted to 
retire in safety; while the old Trachinian inhabitants, whom the 
Lacedsmonians had expelled to make room for their new settlers, 
together with the Citezans, whom they had driven out of the 
districts in the neighborhood, — were now called back to repossess 
their original homes.?. The loss of Herakleia was a serious blow 
to the Spartans in those regions, —- protecting Eubcea in its recent 
revolt from them, and enabling Ismenias to draw into his alliandée 
the neighboring Malians, nianes, and Athamanes, — tribes 
stretching along the valley of the Spercheius westward to the 
Vicinity of Pindus. Assembling additional troops from these 
districts (which, only a few months before, had supplied an army 
to Lysander’), Ismenias marched against the Phokians, among 
whom the Spartan Lakisthenes had been left as harmost in com- 
mand. After a severe battle, this officer with his Phokians was 
defeated near the Lokrian town of Naryx; and Ismenias came 
back victorious to the synod at Corinth.‘ 

By such important advantages, accomplished during the winter of 
895-394 B. c., the prospects of Grecian affairs as they stood in the 
ensuing spring became materially altered. The allies assembled at 
Corinth, full of hope, and resolved to levy a large combined force to 
act against Sparta ; who on her side seemed to be threatened with 
the loss of all her extra-Peloponnesian land-empire. . Accordingly, 
the ephors determined to recall without delay Agesilaus with his 
army from Asia, and sent Epikydidas with orders to that effect. But 
even before this reinforcement could arrive, they thought it expe- 


' Diodor. xiv, 82; Ken. Hellen. iv, 8,3; Xen. Agesil. ii, 2. 
* Diodor. xiv, 38-82. * Xenoph. Hellen. iii, 5, 6. 
* Diodor. xiv, 82. . ~ 


MUSTER NEAR CORINTH. 


dient to muster their full Peloponnesian force and to act 
against the allies at Corinth, who were now assemblin 
siderable numbers. Aristodemus, — guardian of the you 
Agesipolis son of Pausanias, and himself of the Eurysthe 
— marched at the head of a body of six thousand Lace 
hoplites ;! the Spartan xendgi (or officers sent on purpc 
duct the contingents from the outlying allies), successive! 
in three thousand hoplites from Elis, Triphylia, Akr 
Lasion, — fifteen hundred from Sikyon,—three thou: 
Epidaurus, Troezen, Hermioné, and Halieis. None were 
Phlias, on the plea (true or false®) that in that city th 
was one of solemnity and holy truce. There were als 
from Tegea, Mantineia, and the Achzan towns, but the 
is not given; so that we do not know the full muster-1 
Lacedzemonian side. The cavalry, six hundred in num 
all Lacedzemonian; there were, moreover, three hundre 
bowmen,—— and four hundred slingers from different rur: 
of Triphylia.3 

The allied force of the enemy was already mustered : 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv, 2,16. Xenophon gives this total of six thor 
it were of Lacedsemonians alone. But if we follow his narrativ 
see that there were unquestionably in the army troops of Tegea, 
and the Achean towns (probably also some of other Arcadian ta 
ent in the battle (iv, 2, 13, 18, 20). Can we suppose that Xeno) 
to include these allies in the total of six thousand, along with t¢: 
monians,— which is doubtless a large total for Lacedemoni: 
Unless this supposition be admitted, there is no resource excep:: 
an omission, either of Xenophon himself, or of the copyist ; whi: 
in fact Gail and others do suppose. On the whole, I think the:’ 
for the number of hoplites on both sides would otherwise be |: 
unequal; while Xenophon says nothing to imply that the Lac: 
victory was gained in spite of great inferiority of number, and 
which even implies that it must have been nearly equal (iv, 2, 12! 
he is always disposed to compliment Sparta wherever he can. 

* From a passage which occurs somewhat later (iv, 4, 15), ¥: 
pect that this was an excuse, and that the Phliasians were n« | 
affected to Sparta. Compare a similar case of excuse ascribed | 
tineians (vy, 2, 2). 

* Diodorus (xiv, 83) gives a total of twenty-three thousand f) 
hundred horse, on the Lacedsmonian side, but without enumer : 
On the side-of the confederacy he states a total of more | 
’ thousand foot and five hundred horse (c. 82). 
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inth ; six thousind Athenian hoplites, — seven thousand Argeian, 
— five thousand Bootian, those from Orchomenus being absent, —~ 
three thousand Corinthian, — three thousand from the different 
towns of Eubeea; making twenty-four*thousand in all. The total 
of cavalry was fifteen hundred and fifty ; composed of eight hun- 
dred Beeotian, six hundred Athenian, one hundred from Chalkis 
in Eubeea, and fifty from the Lokrians. The light troops also 
were numerous, — partly Corinthian, drawn probably from the 
serf-population which tilled the fields,!— partly Lokrians, Malians, 
and Akarnanians. 

The allied leaders, holding a council of war to arrange their 
plans, came to a resolution that the hoplites should not be drawn 
up in deeper files than sixteen men,’ in order that there might be 
no chance of their being surrounded; and that the right wing, 
carrying with it command for the time, should be alternated from 
day to day between the different cities. The confidence which the 
events of the last few months had infused into these leaders, now 
for the first time acting against their old leader Sparta, is surpris- 
ing. “There is nothing like marching to Sparta (said the Corin- 
thian Timolaus) and fighting the Lacedemonians at or near their 
own home. We must burn out the wasps in their nest, without 
letting them come forth to sting us. The Lacedemonian force is 
like that of a river; small at its source, and becoming formidable 
only by the affluents which it receives, in proportion to the length 
of its course.”3 The wisdom of this advice was remarkable; but 
its boldness was yet more remarkable, when viewed in conjunction 
with the established feeling of awe towards Sparta. It was adopted 
by the general council of the allies ; but unfortunately the time for 
executing it had already passed; for the Lacedemonians were 
already in march and had crossed their own border. They took 
the line of road by Tegea and Mantineia (whose troops joined the 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv, 2,17. Kat pirdv 62, dv roi¢ rév KopwwSiav, rréov 
jy, etc. Compare Hesychius, v, Kuvégado: ; Welcker, Presfat. ad. Theog- 
nidem, p. xxxv; K. O. Miiller, History of the Dorians, iii, 4, 3. 

* Xen. Hellen. iv, 2, 13 ; compare iv, 2, 18, —where he says of the The- 
bans—dpeAgjoavresg tov é¢ éxxaidexa, Badeiav navredac éExotqoavro 
rv gadayya, etc., which implies and alludes to the resolution previously 
taken. 

* Xen. Hellen. iv, 2, 11, 12. . 


2 ADVANCE. OF THE LACEDEZEMONIANS. 


march), and advanced as far as Sikyon, where probab 
Arcadian and Achzxan contingents were ordered to rend 

The troops of the confederacy had advanced as far a 
‘when they learnt that the Tjacedemonian army was at 
but they then altered their plan, and confined themselv 
defensive. The Lacedsmonians on their side crossed 
mountainous post called Epieikia, under considerable as 
from the enemy’s light troops, who poured missiles up 
from the high ground. But when they had reached t 
country, on the other side, along the shore of the Saro 
where they probably received the contingents from Ey 
Troezen, Hermioné, and Halieis, — the whole army thus re 
marched forward without resistance, burning and rava 
cultivated lands. The confederates retreated before then 
Jength took up a position close to Corinth, amidst som 
‘ground with a ravine in their front.! The Lacedemo) 
vanced forward until they were little more than a mil 
from this position, and there encamped. 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv, 2, 14, 15. 

In the passage, — xai ol Erepn: pévtut LADOv Teg KaTreotparor 
Euxpooder mrotgoauevot tiv xapadpay,—I apprehend that 4 | 
(which is sanctioned by four MSS., and preferred by Leunclav | 
proper reading, in place of 2AGévrec. For it seems certair | 
march of the confederates was one of retreat, and that the battle | 
very near to the walls of Corinth; since the defeated troops sou 
within the town, and the Lacedzmonian pursuers were so close | 
that the Corinthians within were afraid to keep open the gates. | 
must reject the statement of Diodorus, — that the battle was for | 
banks of the river Nemea (xiv, 83) as erroneous. 

There are some difficulties and obscurities in ‘the description ' 
ophon gives of the Lacedwmonian march. His words run — 
Aaxedaipéviot, Kai 09 Teyearag mapetAngorec xat Mayrivéas, &£ 4 
Gugiadov. These last three words are not satisfactorily 
Weiske and Schneider construe riv dudgiadow (very justly) as | 
the region lying immediately en the Peloponnesian side of the | 
Corinth and having the Saronic Gulf on one side,.and the Cori 
on the other; in which was included Sikyon. But then itw | 
correct to say, that “the Lacedwmonians had gone out by tl) 
way.” On the contrary, the truth is, that “they had gone out 
marine road or region, —which meaning however would reqr | 
sition — éiyecav ele tiv audiadov. Starz in hi3 Lexicon (v. 
ders tiv dugiadoy — viam ad mare — which seems an extraordin 
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After an interyal seemingly of a few days, the Boeotians, on the 
day when their turn came to occupy the right wing and to take the 
lead, gave the signal for battle! The Lacedemonians, prevented 
by the wooded ground from seeing clearly, were only made aware 
of the coming attack by hearing the hostile pean. Taking order 
of battle immediately, they advanced forward to meet the assailants 
when within a furlong of their line. In each army, the right 
division took the lead, —slanting to the right, or keeping the left 
shoulder forward, according to the tendency habitual with Grecian 
hoplites, through anxiety to keep the right or unshielded side from 


the word, unless instances were produced to support it; and even if instan- 
ces were produced, we do not see why the way from Sparta to Sikyon 
should be called by that name; which would more properly belong to the 
road from Sparta down the Eurotas to Helos. 

Again, we do not know distinctly the situation of the point or district 
called ray "Extetxiay (mentioned again, iv, 4,13). But it is certain from 
the map, that when the confederates were at Nemea, and the Lacedsmoni- 
ans at Sikyon,-— the former must have been exactly placed so as to inter- 
cept the junction of the contingents from Epidaurus, Troezen, and Hermioné, 
with the Lacedemonian army. To secure this junction, the Lacedsemo- 
nians were obliged to force their way across that mountainous region which 
lies near Kle6nz and Nemea, and to march in a line pointing from Sikyon 
down to the Saronic Gulf. Having reached the other side of these moun- 
tains near the sea, they would be in communication with Epidaurus and the 
other towns of the Argolic peninsula. 

The line of march which the Lacedsmonians would naturally take from 
Sparta to Sikyon and Lechzum, by Tegea, Mantineia, Orchomenus, etc., is 
described two years afterwards in the case of Agesilaus (iv, 5, 19). 

1 Xen. Hellen. iv, 2,18. The coloring which Xenophon puts upon this 
step is hardly fair to the Thebans, as is so constantly the case throughout 
his history. He says that “they were in no hurry to fight” (oddé re xari- 
metyov Thy uaxny Evvarrecv) so long as they were on the left, opposed to the 
Lacedsemonians on the opposite right; but that as soon as they were on the 
right (opposed to the Achzans on the opposite left), they forthwith gave 
the word. Now it does not appear that the Thebans had any greater privi- 
lege on the day when they were on the right, than the Argeians or Athe- 
nians had when each were on the right respectively. The command had 
been determined to reside in the right division, which post alternated from 
one to the other; why the Athenians or Argeians did not make use of this 
post to order the attack, we cannot explain. . 

So again, Xenophon says, that in spite cf the resolution taken by the 
Council of War to have files sixteen deep, and no more,—the Thebans 
made their files much deeper. Yet it is plain, from his own account, that 
no mischievous consequences turned upon this greater depth. 


ay 


BATTLE OF CORINTH. 


‘being exposed to the enemy, and at the same time to be 
by the shield of a right-hand neighbor.! The Laceden 
the one army, and the Thebans in the other, each inclix 
selves, and caused their respective armies to incline als 
rection slanting to the right, so that the Lacedzemonian 
side considerably outflanked the Athenians on the opr 
Out of the ten tribes of Athenian hoplites, it was only - 
the extreme left who came into conflict with the Laceda 
while the remaining four contended with the Tegeans 

next to the Lacedemonians on their own line. Butt 
treme Athenian tribes were completely beaten, and 
handled, being taken in flank as well as in front by th 
monians. On the other hand, the remaining four Ather 
vanquished and drove before them the Tegeans ; and gener 
all the rest of the line, the Thebans, Argeians, and C 
were victorious, — except where the troops of the Achzz 
stood opposed to those of the Boeotian Thespiz, where 
was equal and the loss severe on both sides. The victo 
federates, however, were so ardent and incautious in put 
advance a considerable distance and return with disorde: 
while the Lacedsmonians, who were habitually self-resi 
this particular, kept their order perfectly, attacking the 
Argeians, and Corinthians to great advantage when re 
their camp. Several of the Athenian fugitives obtain: 
within the walls of Corinth ; in spite of the opposition of 
- Laconian Corinthians, who insisted upon shutting the ga’ 
them, and opening negotiations with Sparta. The Lace: 
however came so near that it was at last thought impossil: 
the gates open longer. Many of the remaining confede’ 
therefore obliged to be satisfied with the protection of th: 
camp ;? which seems, however, to have been situated i 
fensible ground,’ that the Lacedemonians did not m 
in it. 


1 See the instructive description of the battle of Mantineia- 
y, 71. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv, 2, 20-23. 

The allusion to this incident in Demosthenes (adv. Leptir 
472) is interesting, though indistinct. 

® Xen. Hellen. iv, 2,19. xat yap hv Agotov rd xuopiov — whic 
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So far asthe Lacedemonians separately were concerned, the 
battle of Corinth was an important victory, gained (as they af- 
firmed) with the loss of only eight men, and inflicting heavy loss 
upan the Athenians in the battle, as well as upon the remaining 
confederates in their return from pursuit. Though the Athenian 
hoplites suffered thus severely, yet Thrasybulus their commander,! 
who kept the field until the last, with strenuous efforts to rally 
them, was not satisfied with their behavior. But on the other 
hand, all the allies of Sparta were worsted, and a considerable 
number of them slain. According to Diodorus, the total loss on 
the Lacedsmonian side was eleven hundred; on the side of the 
confederates twenty-eight hundred.? On the whole, the victory of 
the Lacedemonians was not sufficiently decisive to lead to impor- 
tant results, though it completely secured their ascendency within 
Peloponnesus. We observe here, as we shall have occasion to 
observe elsewhere, that the Peloponnesian allies do not fight 
heartily in the cause of Sparta. They seem bound to her more 
by fear than by affection. 

The battle of Corinth took place about July 394 B. c., seemingly 
about the same time as the naval battle near Knidus (or perhaps 
a little earlier), and while Agesilaus was on his homeward march 
after being recalled from Asia. Had the Lacedszmonians been able 
to defer the battle until Agesilaus had come up so as to threaten 
Beeotia on the northern side, their campaign would probably have 
been much more successful. As it is, their defeated allies doubtless 
went home in disgust from the field of Corinth, so that the confeder- 
ates were now enabled to turn their whole attention to Agesilaus. 

That prince had received in Asia his summons of recall from 
the ephors with profound vexation and disappointment, yet at the 
same time with patriotic submission. He had augmented his army, 


the expression in Lysias, Orat. xvi, (pro Mantitheo) s. 20. év Kopivd» xu- 
piv loyupév xaretAnupévor, 

' Lysias, Orat. xvi, (pro Mantitheo) s. 19. 

Plato in his panegyrical discourse (Menexenus, c. 17, p. 245 E.) ascribes 
the defeat and loss of the Athenians to “bad ground” — xypyoapuévwv dvo- 
xXwpia. 

? Diodor. xiv, 83. 

The statement in Xenophon (Agesil. vii, 5) that near ten thousand men 
were slain on the side of the confederates, is a manifest exaggeration; if 
indeed the reading-be correct. 


' DEPARTURE OF EPIKYDIDAS. 


and was contemplating more extensive schemes of < 
against the Persian satrapies in Asia Minor. He had e 
such a reputation for military force and skill, that numero 
ges reached him from different inland districts, expres: 
anxiety ta be emancipated from Persian dominion ; an 
him to come to their aid. His ascendency was also e 
over the Grecian cities on the coast, whom he still kept 
government of partisan oligarchies and Spartan harmo 
seemingly with greater practical moderation, and less | 
oppression, than had marked the conduct of these men ¥ 
could count upon so unprincipled a chief as Lysander. 
thus just now not only at a high pitch of actual glory an 
ency, but nourishing yet brighter hopes of farther con 
the future. And what filled up the measure of his aspir 
all the conquests were to be made at the expense, not of 
but of the Persians. . He was treading in the footsteps 
memnon, as Pan-hellenic leader against a Pan-hellenic ¢ 
All these glorious dreams were dissipated by Epikyd: 
his sad message, and peremptory summons, from the ep. 
the chagrin and disappointment of Agesilaus we can 
sympathize; but the panegyric which Xenophon and o! 
nounce upon him for his ready obedience is altogether wu 
ble! There was no merit in renouncing his projects of 
at the bidding of the ephors; because, if any serious 1 
had befallen Sparta at home, none of those projects c: 
been executed. Nor is it out of place to remark, thal 
Agesilaus had not been recalled, the extinction of the 
monian naval superiority by the defeat of Knidus, wi 
rendered all large plans of inland conquest impractic: 
receiving his orders of recall, he convened an assembly |: 
ailies and of his army, to make known the painful neces 
departure ; which was heard with open and sincere man | 


1 Xen. Agesil. i, 37; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 15. Cornelius Ney 
Jaus, c. 4) almost translates the Agesilaus of Xenophon; but we 
feel the force of his panegyric, when we recollect that he had hs 
cognizance of the disobedience of Julius Cesar in his province t 
of the Senate, and that the omnipotence of Sylla and Pomp 
provinces were then matter of recent history. “Cujus exem 
Cornelius Nepos about Agesilazs) atinam imperatores nostri s 
sent!” 
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of sorrow. He assured them that as soon as he had dissipated the 
clouds which hung over Sparta at home, he should come back to 
Asia without delay, and resume his efforts against the Persian 
satraps; in the interim he left Euxenus, with a force of four thou- 
sand men for their protection. Such was the sympathy excited 
by his communication, combined with esteem for his character, that 
the cities passed a general vote to furnish him with contingents of 
troops for his march to Sparta. But this first burst of zeal abated, 
when they came to reflect that it was a service against Greeks ; 
not merely unpopular in itself, but presenting a certainty of hard 
fighting with little plunder. Agesilaus tried every means to keep 
up their spirits, by proclaiming prizes both to the civic soldiers 
and to the mercenaries, to be distributed at Sestus in the Cher- 
sonesus, as soon as they should have crossed into Europe, — prizes 
for the best equipment, and best disciplined soldiers in every dif- 
ferent arm.! By these means he-prevailed upon the bravest and 
most effective soldiers in his army to undertake the march along 
with him; among them many of the Cyreians, with Xenophon 
himself at their head. 

Though Agesilaus, in leaving Greece, had prided himself on 
hoisting the flag of Agamemnon, he was now destined against his 
will to tread in the footsteps of the Persian Xerxes in his march 
from the Thracian Chersonese through Thrace, Macedonia, and 
Thessaly, to Thermopyle and Beotia. Never,since the time of 
Xerxes, had any army undertaken this march; which now bore 
an Oriental impress, from the fact that Agesilaus brought with him 
some camels, taken in the battle of Sardis.2 Overawing or defeat- 
ing the various Thracian tribes, he reached Amphipolis on the 
Strymon where he was met by Derkyllidas, who had come fresh 
from the battle of Corinth and informed him of the victory. Full 
as his heart was of Pan-hellenic projects against Persia, he burst 
into exclamations of regret on hearing of the death of so many 
Greeks in battle, who could have sufficed, if united, to emancipate 
Asia Minors Sending Derkyllidas forward to Asia to make 
known the victory to the Grecian cities in his alliance, he pursued 
his march through Macedonia and Thessaly. In the latter coun. 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv, 2, 2-5; Xen. Agesil. i, 38; Plutarch, Agesil. c 1 
* Xen. Hellen. iii, 4, 24. 
3 Xenoph. Agesil. vii, 5; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 16. 
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AGESILAUS IN PHOKIS. 


try, Larissa, Krannon, and other cities in alliance wit 
raised opposition to bar his passage. But in the disuni 
tion of this country, no systematic resistance could be 
against him. Nothing more appeared than detached 
cavalry, whom he beat and dispersed, with the death of 
mus, their leader. As the Thessalian cavalry, howeve 
best in Greece, he took great pride in having defeated | 
cavalry disciplined by himself in Asia; backed, howeve 
be observed, by skilful and effective support from his 
After having passed the Achzan mountains or the line 
Othrys, he marched the rest of the way without oppositio 
the strait of Thermopyle to the frontier of Phokis and 

In this latter part of his march, Agesilaus was met by 
Diphridas in person, who urged him to hasten his marc] 
as possible, and attack the Bweotians. He was further | 
two Lacedemonian regiments? from Corinth, and by fi 
Spartan volunteers as a body-guard, who crossed by ses 
kyon. He was reinforced also by the Phokians and tl 
menians,—in addition to the Peloponnesian troops 
accompanied him to Asia, the Asiatic hoplites, the Cy: 
peltasts, and the cavalry, whom he had brought with hin 
Hellespont, and some fresh troops collected in the mai 
- army was thus in imposing force when he reached the 
hood of Cheroneia on the Bosotian border. It was here 
were alarmed by an eclipse of the sun, on the fourteenth « 
894 B.c.; a fatal presage, the meaning of which was : 
preted for them by the arrival of a messenger bearing n 
naval defeat of Knidus, with the death of Peisander, t 
law of Agesilaus. Deeply was the latter affected by this 
ble blow. He foresaw that, when known, it would spre: 
and dejection among his soldiers, most of whom would r 
. tached to him only so long as they believed the cause 


! Xen. Hellen. iv, 2, 4-9; Diodor. xiv, 83. 

* Plutarch (Agesil. ¢. 17; compare also Plutarch, Apophth. 
corrected by Morus ad Xen. Hellen. iv, 3, 15) states two mors o 
as having joined Agesilaus from Corinth; Xenophon alludes « 
besides that mora which was in ganrison at Orchomenus (lLlelle 
Agesil. ii, 6). 
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to be ascendant and profitable.! Accordingly, he resolved, being 
now within a day’s march of his enemies, to hasten on a battle 
without making known the bad news. Proclaiming that intelli- 
gence had been received of a sea-fight having taken place, in which 
the Lacedwmonians had been victorious, though Peisander himself 
was slain,— he offered a sacrifice of thanksgiving and sent round 
presents of congratulation, — which produced an encouraging 
effect, and made the skirmishers especially both forward and 
victorious. 

To his enemies, now assembled in force on the plain of Koro- 
neia, the real issue of the battle of Knidus was doubtless made 
known, spreading hope and cheerfulness through their ranks ; 
though we are not informed what interpretation they put upon the 
solar eclipse. The army was composed of nearly the same con- 
tingents as those who had recently fought at Corinth, except that 
we hear of the Amnianes in place of the Malians; but probably 
each contingent was less numerous, since there was still a necessity 
for occupying and defending the camp near Corinth. Among the 
Athenian hoplites, who had just been so roughly handled in the 
preceding battle, and who were now drafted off by lot to march 
into Boootia, against both a general and an army of high reputa- 
tion, — there prevailed much apprehension and some reluctance ; 
as we learn from. one of them, Mantitheus, who stood-forward to 
volunteer his services, and who afterwards makes just boast of it 
before an Athenian dikastery.2 The Thebans an Bootians were 
probably in full force, and more numerous than at Corinth, since it 
was their own country which was to be defended. The camp was 
_ established in the territory of Kordneia, not far from the great 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv, 3, 13. 

‘O pév obv 'Aynoidacg rudéuevoc raira, rd uty mpdrov yadenig Edepev- 
éet pévrot tveduniin, bri rot oTparetparos rd wAelorov ely abr@, oloy 
dyad yey Vtyvouever 90éwe peréverv, el dé Te yalemdv dpgev, ob« avayxny 
eivat Kotvevelv avroic, etc. 

These indirect intimations of the real temper even of the philo-Spartan 
allies towards Sparta are very valuable when coming from Xenophon, as 
they contradict all his partialities, and are dropped here almost relunctantly, 
from the necessity of justifying the conduct of Agesilaus in publishing a 
false proclamation to his army. = 

* Lysias, Orat. xvi, (pro Mantitheo) 8.20. goPovpévar drdvrap eludrur, 
. etc. ; 


BATTLE OF KORONEIA. 


temple of Itonian Athéné, where the Pambootia, or ge 
tian assemblies were held, and where there also stood 
érected for the great victory over Tolmides and the 
about fifty years before.! Between the two armies tl 
great difference of numbers, except as to the peltast: 
more numerous in the army of Agesilaus, though tl 
seem to have taken much part in the battle. 

Having marched from Cheroneia, Agesilaus app1 
plain of Koroneia from the river Kephissus, while tl 
met him from the direction of Mount Helikon. Heo 
right wing of his army, the Orchomenians being on tl 
the Cyreians with the Asiatic allies in the centre. Int 
line, the Thebans were on the right, and the Argeians 
Both armies approached slowly and in silence until 
separated only by an interval of a furlong, at which n 
Thebans on the right began the war-shout, and accele 
march to a run, —.the rest of the line following thei 
When they got within half a furlong of the Laceden 
centre division of the latter, under the command of 
(comprising the Cyreians, with Xenophon himself, and 
allies) started forward on their side, and advanced at a 
them; seemingly, getting beyond their own line,? and « 
to cross spears with the enemy’s centre. After a sha: 
the division of Herippidas was here victorious, and dri 
opponents. Agesilaus, on his right, was yet more vi 
the Argeians opposed to him, fled without even cros: 
These fugitives found safety on the high ground of J 
kon. But on the other hand, the Thebans on their ow) 
pletely beat back the Orchomenians, and pursued ther 
to get to the baggage in the rear of the army. Ages 
his friends around were congratulating him as conquer 
ately wheeled round to complete his victory by attackir 
bans; who, on their side also faced about, and prepar 
their way, in close and deep order, to rejoin their « 
Helikon. Though Agesilaus might have let them ps 
sailed them in the rear with greater safety and equal el 


' Plutarch, Agesil. c. 19, 
* Xen. Hellen. iv, 3,17. dvrefédpapov ard rig "AynotAcon | 
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ferred the more honorable victory of a conflict face to iace. Such 
is the coloring which his panegyrist, Xenophon,! puts upon. his 
manceuvre. Yet we may remark that if he had let the Thebans 
pass, be could not have pursued them far, seeing that their own 
comrades were at hand to sustain them,— and also that having 
never yet fought against the Thebans, he had probably mn no ade- 
quate appreciation of their prowess. 

The crash which now took place was something terrific beyond 
all Grecian military experience,* leaving an indelible impression 
upon Xenophon, who was personally engaged in it. The hoplites 
on both sides came to the fiercest and closest bodily struggle, 
pushing shields against each other, with all the weight of the in- 
cumbent mass behind impelling forward the foremost ranks, — 
especially in the deep order of the Thebans. The shields of the 
foremost combatants were thus stove in, their spears broken, and 
each man was engaged in such close embrace with his enemy, that 
the dagger was the only weapon which he could use. . There was 
no systematic shout, such as usually marked the charge of a Gre- 
cian army; the silence was only broken by a medley of furious 
exclamations and murmurs.3 Agesilaus himself, who was among 
the front ranks, and whose size and strength were by no means on 
a level with his personal courage, had his body covered with 
wounds from different weapons,1— was trodden down, — and 
only escaped by the devoted courage of those fifty Spartan volun- 
teers who formed his body-guard. Partly from his wounds, partly 
from the irresistible courage and stronger pressure of the Thebans, 
the Spartans were at length compelled to give way, so far as to 
afford a free passage tothe former, who were thus enabled to 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv, 3,19; Ken. Agesil. ii, 12. 

* Xen. Hellen. iv, 3,16; Xen. Agesil. ii, 9 

Ammyjoopat d2 Kaz my paseny’ Kal yap bytvero ola otk GAAn Tuv y' &> 
huis. 

+ Xen. Hellen. iv, 3,19; Xen. Agesil. ii, 12. 

Kai ovpBadévrec rac aonidac twodvro, éudyovro, aréxreivov, anéd vnoxov 
Kal xpavy? pév obdeuia rapizy, ob piv od? oty7 gov? 62 T £ hv ToLatTy, olap 
opyh re wat wayn wapacyotr’ ay. 

4 Xen. Agesil. ii, 13. ‘O d2, xaimep roAAe cpatpara Eyov névroce xal 
ravToiog SrrAvte, etc. 

Plutarch, Agesil. c. 18, 


VICTORY OF AGESILAUS. 


march onward and rejoin their comrades ; not withot 
some loss by attacks on their rear.! 

Agesilaus thus remained master of the field of bi 
gained a victory over his opponents taken collectively 
as concerns the Thebans separately, he had not on 
victory, but had failed in his purpose-of stopping th: 
and had had the worst of the combat. His wounds 
dressed, he was brought back on men’s shoulders to 5 
orders, and was then informed that a detachment of 
ban hoplites, left behind by the rest, had taken re 
temple of Itonian Athéné as suppliants. From gen 
gled with respect to the sanctity of the spot, he com 
they should be dismissed unhurt, and then proceedec 
rections for the night-watch, as it was already late. 
battle -presented a terrible spectacle; Spartan and 1 
lying intermingled, some yet grasping their naked da; 
pierced with the daggers of their enemies ; around, o: 
stained ground, were seen broken spears, smashed shi 
and daggers scattered apart from their owners.2 | 
the Spartan and Theban dead to be collected in sep 
and -placed: in safe custody for the night, in the in 
phalanx; the troops then took their supper, and re. 
night. On the next morning, Gylis the Polemarch ' 
to draw up the army in battle-array, to erect a tre 
offer sacrifices of cheerfulness and thanksgiving, wit 
solemnly playing, according to Spartan fashion. 
was anxious to make these demonstrations of victo 
tatious as possible, because he really doubted whe 
gained a victory. It was very possible that t 
might feel confidence enough to renew the attack, 
recover the field of battle, with their own dead ux 
Agesilaus had, for that reason, caused to be collecte 


' Xen. Hellen. iv, 3,19; Xen. Agesil. ii, 12. 

* Xen. Agesil. ii, 14. ‘Emei ye piv lAngev 4 uayn, rapiv 
Evda ovvérecoy dAAndote, Thy piv yiv aluare mepuppévyy, ve 
voug didioug kai mwodepioue per’ GAAHAwY, doridag 62 dared pu, 
ouvredpavopéva, tyyecpidsa youve KovaAeGy ra pév xapal, Ta J 
# éte wera yetpos. 
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rate heap and placed within the Lacedemonian line.! He waa, 
however, soon relieved from doubt by a herald coming from the 
Thebans to solicit the customary truce for the burial of their 
dead; the understood confession of defeat. The request was im- 
mediately granted; each party paid the last solemnities to its own 
dead, and the Spartan force was then withdrawn from Bceotia. 
Xenophon does not state the loss on either side, but Diodorus gives 
it at’ six hundred on the side of the confederates, three hundred 
and fifty on that of the Lacedsemonians.? 

Disqualified as he was by his wounds for immediate action, Age- 
sil.us caused himself to be carried to Delphi, where the Pythian 
games were at that moment going on. He here offered to Apollo 
the tithe of the booty acquired during his two years’ campaigns in 
Asia ; a tithe equal to one hundred talents. Meanwhile the pole- 
march Gylis conducted the army first into Phokis, next on a pre- 
datory excursion into the Lokrian territory, where the nimble 
attack of the Lokrian light troops, amidst hilly ground, inflicted 
upon his troops a severe check, and cost him his life. After this 
the contingents in the army were dismissed to their respective 
homes, and Agesilaus himself, when tolerably recovered, sailed 
with the Peloponnesians homeward from Delphi across the Co- 
rinthian Gulf.t He was received at Sparta with every demonstra- 
tion of esteem and gratitude, which was stil] farther strengthened 
by his exemplary simplicity and exact observance of the public 
discipline ; an exactness not diminished either by long absence or 


' Xen. Agesil. ii, 15. Tore pv obv (nat yap hy ibn Swe) ovveAxboarrec 
rove TOv wodepinn vexpode elaw gadayyoc, ederxvoroigoavro Kat 
éxorpaSnoav. 

Schneider in his note on this passage, as well as ad. Xen. Hellen. iv, 3, 
21 — condemns the expression rév roAeuivy as spurious and unintelligible. 
But in my judgment, these words bear a plain and appropriate meaning, 
_ Ihave endeavored to give in the text. Compare Plutarch, Agesil. | 

* Diodor. xiv, 84. 

* Xen. Hellen. iv, 3,21; Plutarch, Agesil.c.19. The latter says — ele 
Acdgove arexopiode Wvdiov dyopévay, etc. Manso, Dr. Arnold, and 
others, contest the accuracy of Plutarch in this assertion respecting the time 
of year at which the Pythian games were celebrated, upon grounds which 
seem to me very insufficient. 

‘ Xen. Hellen. iv, 3, 22, 23; iv, 4, 1. 


RESULT TO SPARTA. 


enjoyment of uncontrolled ascendency. From this t 
he was the effective leader of Spartan policy, enjoying 
greater than had ever fallen to the lot of any king I 
colleague, Agesipolis, both young and of feeble charact 
over by his judicious and conciliatory behavior, into t 
spectful deference.! 

Three great battles had thus been fought in the s; 
more than a month (July and August) — those of Cori 
and Kordéneia; the first and third on land, the secor 
described in my last chapter. In each of the two lan 
Lacedemonians had gained a victory; they remained 
the field, and were solicited by the enemy to grant the 
But if we inquire what results these victories had p 
answer must be that both were totally barren. The 
Sparta in Greece as against her enemies had under 
provement. In the battle of Corinth, her soldiers had | 
ifested signal superiority, and acquired much honor. 
field of Koréneia, the honor of the day was rather or 
the Thebans, who broke through the most strenuou: 
and carried their point of joining their allies. And 
of Agesilaus (ordered by the ephor Diphridas) to inv 
completely failed.2 Instead of advancing, he withdre: 
réneia, and returned to Peloponnesus across the gulf fi 
which he might have done just as well without fighti 
derous and hardly contested battle. Even the narrat 
phon, deeply colored as it is both by his sympatl 
antipathies, indicates to us that the predominant impre' 
off by every one from the field of Koréneia was tha’ 
mendous force and obstinacy of the Theban hoplites, - 
of what was to come at Leuktra ! 

If the two land-victories of Sparta were barren ol 
case was far otherwise with her naval defeat at Kr 
defeat was pregnant with consequences following in | 
sion, and of the most disastrous character. As wit 
ZEgospotami,— the loss of her fleet, serious asx that 


1 Plutarch, Agesil. ¢. 17, 20; Xen. Hellen. v, 3, 20. 

2 Plutarch, Agesil. c.17. Cornelius Nepos, Agesii. c. 4. 
conati sunt Athenienses et Beoti,” etc. They succeeded in be 
and compelling him to retreat. 
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only as the signal for countless following losses. Pharnabazus and 
Konon, with their victorious fleet, sailed from island to island, and 
from one continental seaport to another, in the A‘gean, to expel 
the Lacedsemonian harmosts, and terminate the empire of Sparta. 
So universal was the odium which it had inspired, that the task 
was found easy beyond expectation. Conscious of their unpopu- 
larity, the harmosta in almost all the towns, on both sides of the 
Hellespont, deserted their posts and fled, on the mere news of the 
battle of Knidus.! Everywhere Pharnabazus and Konon found 
themselves received as liberators, and welcomed with presents of 
hospitality. ‘They pledged themselves not to introduce any foreign 
force or governor, nor to fortify any separate citadel, but to guaran- 
tee to each city its own genuine autonomy. This policy was 
adopted by Pharnabazus at the urgent representation of Konon, 
who warned him that if he manifested any design of reducing the 
Cities to subjection, he would find them all his enemies; that each 
of them severally would cost him a long siege ; and that a combi- 
nation would ultimately be formed against him. Such liberal and 
judicious ideas, when seen to be sincerely acted upon, produced a 
strong feeling of friendship and even of gratitude, so that the La- 
cedemonian maritime empire was dissolved without a blow, by the 
almost spontaneous movements of the cities themselves. Though 
the victorious fleet presented itself in many different places, it was 
nowhere called upon to put down resistance, or to undertake a 
single siege. Kos, Nisyra, Teos, Chios, Erythre, Ephesus, Mity- 
léné, Samos, all declared themselves independent, under the pro 
tection of the new conquerors? Pharnabazus presently disem- 
barked at Ephesus and marched by land northward to his own 
satrapy; leaving a fieet of forty triremes under the command of 
Konon. 

To this general burst of anti-Spartan feeling, Abydos, on the 
Asiatic side of the Hellespont, formed the solitary exception. That 
town, steady in hostility to Athens had been the great military 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. iv, 8, 1-5. 

* Xen. Hellen. iv, 8, 1-3; Diodor. xiv, 84. About Samos, xiv, 97. 

- Compare also the speech of Derkyilidas to the Abydenes (Xen. Hellen. 
iv, 8, 4) —"Oow dé pdAdAoy al GAAas wodere fdv TZ riyy arearpagnoay fyusar, 
tooobry dvruc 7 tuertpa miororne peilov gavein, av, etc. 

8 "Ex yap 'ABédou, rig rdv Gxavta ypévov tiv bySpag— says Demos- 
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ABYDOS FAITHFUL TO SPARTA. 


station of Sparta for her northern Asiatic warfare, dur 
twenty years. It was in the satrapy of Pharnaban 
been made the chief place of arms by Derkyllidas and 
for their warfare against that satrap as well as for the 
of the strait. Accordingly, while it was a main object 
nabazus to acquire possession of Abydos,— there w 
which the Abydenes dreaded so much as to become sut 
In this view they were decidedly dispesed to cling to | 
nian protection ; and it happened by a fortunate accide: 
ta, that the able and experienced Derkyllidas was har 
town at the moment of the battle of Knidus. Havin; 
the battle of Corinth, he had been sent to announce tl 
Agesilaus, whom he had met on his march at Amp! 
who had sent him forward into Asia to communicate 
to the allied cities ;! neither of them at that moment : 
the great maritime defeat then impending. The prese! 
dos of such an officer, who had already acquired a hi; 
reputation in that region, and was at marked enmity wi 
bazus, — combined with the standing apprehensions o 
denes, —was now the means of saving a remnant at les 
time ascendency to Sparta. During the general al: 
succeeded the battle of Knidus, when the harmosts vi 
where taking flight, and when anti-Spartan manifest 
combined with internal revolutions to overthrow the « 
their substitutes, were spreading from city to city, — | 
assembled the Abydenes, heartened them up against t 
contagion, and exhorted, them to earn the gratitude of 
remaining faithful to her while others were falling o! 
them that she would still be found capable of giving t 
tion. His exhortations were listened to with favor. 
mained attached to Sparta, was put in a good state of 
became the only harbor of safety for the fugitive hart 
the other cities, Asiatic and European. 

Having secured his hold upon Abydos, Derkyllidas 
strait to make sure also of the strong place of Sestos 


thenes in the Athenian assembly (cont. Arissokrat. c. 39, p. | 
e. 52, p. 688). 
4 Xen. Hellen. iv, 3, 2. 
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ropean side, in the Thracian Chereonese.! In that fertile penin- 
sula there had been many new settlers, who had come in and 
acquired land under the Lacedsemonian supremacy, especially since 
the building of the cross-wall by Derkyllidas to defend the isthmus 
against Thracian invasion. By means of these settlers, dependent 
on Sparta for the security of their tenures, -— and of the refugees 
from various cities all concentrated under his protection, — Der- 
kyllidas maintained his position effectively both at Abydos and 
at Sestos; defying the requisition of Pharnabazus that he should 
forthwith evacuate them. The satrap threatend war, and actually 
ravaged the lands around Abydos,-— but without any result. His 
wrath against the Lacedsmonians, already considerable, was so 
aggravated by disappointment when he found that he could not 
yet expel them from his satrapy, that he resolved to act against 
them with increased energy, and even to strike a blow at them 
near their own home. For this purpose he transmitted orders to 
Konon to prepare a commanding naval force for the ensuing 
spring, and in the mean time to keep both Abydos and Sestos 
under blockade. 

As soon as spring arrived, Pharnabazus embarked on board a 
powertul fleet equipped by Konon; directing his course to Melos, 
to various islands among the Cyclades, and lastly to the coast of 
Peloponnesus. ‘They here spent some time on the coast of La- 
conia and Messenia, disembarking at several points to ravage the 
country. They next landed on the island of Kythéra, which they 

captured, granting safe retirement to the Lacedemonian garrison, 
and leaving in the island a garrison under the Athenian Nikophé- 
mus. Quitting then the harborless, dangerous, and ill-provided 


coast of Laconia, they sailed up the Saronic gulf to the isthmus of 


Corinth. Here they found the confederates, — Corinthian, Boeo- 
tian, Athenian, etc., carrying. on war with Corinth as their central 
post, against the Lacedsmonians at Sikyon. The line across the 


1 Lysander, after the victory of Aigospotami and the expulsion of the 
Athenians from Sestos, had assigned the town and district as a settlement 
for the pilots and Keleusts aboard his fleet. But the ephors are said to 
have reversed the assignment, and restored the town to the Sestians (Plu- 
tarch, Lysand.c. 14). Probably, however, the new settlers would remain 
in part upon the lands vacated by the expelled Athenians. 

- *® Xen. Hellen. iv, 8, 4-6. 


ASSISTANCE TO THE ALLIES. 


isthmus from Lechseum to Kenchrex (the two por 
was now made good by a defensive system of oper: 
confine the Lacedzmonians within Peloponnesus ; j 
prior to her great losses in 446 B. c., while possessing 
and Pege, had been able to maintain the inland ros 
‘tween them, where it crosses the high and difficult ¢ 
Geraneia, thus occupying the only three roads by wh 
monian army could march from the isthmus of Cori 
or Beotia.! Pharnabazus communicated in the 
manner with the allies, assured them of his stre 
against Sparta, and left with them a considerable sw 

The appearance of a Persian satrap with a Pe 
master of the Peloponnesian sea and the Saronic Gu 
nomenon astounding to Grecian eyes. And if it w: 
offensive to Grecian sentiment, this was in itself 
proof of the degree to which Pan-helleniec patriot 
stifled by the Peloponnesian war and the Spartan 
Persian tiara had been seen near the Saronic Gulf s 
of Salamis; nor could anything short of the intense 
of Pharnabazus against the Lacedsemonians, and hi 
venge upon them the damage inflicted by Derkyllid: 
laus, have brought him now so far away from his ov 
was this wrathful feeling of which Konon took adv 
cure from him a still more important boon. 

Since 404 B.c., a space of eleven years, Athens 
without any walls around her seaport town Peireu 
- any Long Walls to connect her city with Peirzus. 
she had been condemned by the sentence of her e: 
full knowledge that she could have little- trade, — fe 
armed or mercantile, — poor defence even against ] 
defence at all against aggression from the mistre 
Konon now entreated Pharnabazus, who was about 
leave the fleet under his command, and to permit h 
rebuilding the fortifications of Peirseus as well as th 
_of Athena. While he engaged to maintain the flee 
tions from the islands, he assured the satrap that no 


1 See Sir William Gell’s Itinerary of Greece, p. 4. Erns 
loponnesos — p, 25, 26, and Thucyd. i, 108. ° 

* Xen. Hellen. iv, 8, 7,8; Diodor. xiv, 84. 
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inflicted upon Sparta so destructive or so mortifying, as the reno- 
vation of Athens and Peirsus with their complete and connected 
fortifications. Sparta would thus be deprived of the most important 
harvest which she had reaped from the long struggle of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. Indignant as he now was against the Lacedemo- 
nians, Pharnabazus sympathized cordially with these plans, and 
. on departing not only left the fleet under the command of Konon, 
but also furnished him with a considerable sum of money towards 
the expense of the fortifications.! 

Konon betook himself to the work energetically and without 
delay. He had quitted Athens in 407 B.c., as one of the joint 
admirals nominated after the disgrace of Alkibiades. He had 
parted with his countrymen finally at the catastrophe of AZgospo- 
tami in 405 B. c:, preserving the miserable fraction of eight or nine 
ships out of that noble fleet which otherwise would have passed 
entire into the hands of Lysander. He now returned, in 393 8. c., 
as a second Themistoklés, the deliverer of his country, and the 
restorer of her lost strength and independence. All hands were 
set to work; carpenters and masons being hired with the funds 
furnished by Pharnabazus, to complete the fortifications as quickly 
as possible. The Beeotians and other neighbors lent their aid 
zealously as volunteers,? — the same who eleven years before had 
danced to the sound of joyful music when the former walls were 
demolished; so completely had the feelings of Greece altered 
since that period. By such hearty cooperation the work was fin- 
ished during the course of the present summer and autumn with- 
out any opposition ; and Athens enjoyed again her fortified Peirzeus 
and harbor, with a pair of Long Walls, straight and parallel, join- 
ing it securely to the city. The third, or Phaléric Wall (a single 
wall stretching from Athens to Phalérum), which had existed down 
to the capture of the city by Lysander, was not restored; nor was 
it indeed by any means necessary to the security either of the 
city or of the port. Having thus given renewed life and security 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv, 8, 9, 10. 

* Xen. Hellen. iv, 8,10; Diodor. xiv, 85. ~ 

Cornelius Nepos (Conon, c. 4) mentions fifty talents as a sum received 
by Konon from Pharnabazus as a present, ang devoted by him to this pub- 
lic work. This is not improbable ; but the total sum contributed by the sa- 
trap towarils the fortifications must, probably, have been mach greater. 


m& - 


THE IMPORTANCE.OF THE BESTORATION 


#; Peirseus, Konon conimemorated his great naval 
golden wreath ‘iin the acropolis, as well as by the erec! 
ple in Peireus to the honor of the Knidian Aphroc 
worshipped at Knidus with peculiar devotion by the 
tion.| He farther celebrated the completion of th: 


_splendid sacrifice and festival banquet. And the Atl 


not only inscribed on a pillar a public vote gratefully 
exploits of Konon, but also erected a statue to his he 

The importance of this event in reference to the f 
of Athens was unspeakable. Though it did not r 
either her former navy, or her former empire, it rec 
as a city, not only self-determining, but even partia 
It reanimated her, if not into the Athens of Perikles 
that of Isokrates and Demosthenes; it imparted to 
fill of strength, dignity, aiid: commercial importance 
half century destined to elapse before she was finally 
by the superior military force of Macedon. . Those 
the extraordinary stratagem whereby Themistokles ; 
(eighty-five years before) to accomplish the fortificati 
in spite of the base but formidable jealously of Sp 
Peloponnesian allies, will be aware how much the « 
ef the Themistoklean project.had depended upon acc 


~ also,‘Konon in his restoration was favored by unusual 


such as no one could have predicted. That Pharn: 
conceive the idea of coming over himself to Pelopo 
fleet of the largest force, was most unexpected cor: 
was influenced neither by attachment to Athens, noz 
considerations of policy, though the proceeding was «: 
ducive to the imterests of Persian power, — but sim| 
violent personal wrath against the Lacedsmonia' 
wrath probably would have been satisfied, if, after 

Knidus, he could have cleared his own satrapy of th:: 
It was his vehement impatience, when he found hin! 
expel his old enemy, Derkyllidas, from the import: 


1 Demosthen. cont. Androtion. p. 616. c.21. Pausanias 
this temple in Peirsus — very near to the sea; five hundre: 


afterwards. 
2 Demosthen. cont. Leptin. c. 16. p. 477, 478 5 Athenseu | 


Nepos, Conon, c. 4. 
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Abydos, which chiefly spurred him on to take revenge on Sparta in 
her own waters. Nothing less than the satrap’s personal presence 
would have placed at the disposal of Konon either a sufficient naval 
force, or sufficient funds for the erection of the new wails, and the 
defiance of all impediment from Sparta. So strangely did events 
thus run, that the energy, by which Derkyllidas preserved Abydos, 
brought upon Sparta, indirectly, the greater mischief of the new 
Kononian walls. It would have been better for Sparta that Phar- 
nabazus should at once have recovered Abydos as well as the rest 
of his satrapy ; in which case he would have had no wrongs remain- 
ing unavenged to incense him, and would have kept on his own 
side of the Augean; feeding Konon with a modest squadron suf- 
ficient to keep the Lacedsemonian navy from again becoming formi- 
dable on the Asiatic side, but leaving the walls of Peirzus (if we 
_ May borrow an expression of Plato) “to continue asleep in the 
bosom of the earth.” ! , 
But the presence of Konon with his powerful fleet was not tie 
only condition indispensable to the accomplishment of this work. It 
was requisite further, that the interposition of Sparta should be 
kept off, not merely by sea, but by land, and that, too, during all 
the number of months that the walls were in progress. Now the 
barrier against her on land was constituted by the fact, that the 
confederate force held the cross line within the isthmus from Le- 
cheum to Kenchree, with Corinth as a centre® But they were 
unable to sustain this line even through the ensuing year, — during 
which Sparta, aided by dissensions at Corinth, broke through it, as 
will appear in the next chapter. Had she been able to break 
through it while the fortifications of Athens were yet incomplete, 
she would have deemed no effort too great to effect an entrance 
into Attica and interrupt the work, in which she might very proba 
. bly have succeeded. Here, then, was the second condition, which 
was realized during the summer and autumn of 393 B.c., but 
which did not continue to be realized longer. So fortunate was it 
for Athens, that the two conditions were fulfilled both together 
during this particular year ! 
i 
} Plato , Legg. vi, p.778 ; nadetdery day bv 19 yG karakeipeva ra Teix7, ete. 
* The importance of maintaining these lines, as a protection to Athens 


against invasion from Sparta, is illustrated in Xen. Hellen. 
Andokides, Or. iii, De Pace, 86 , en. Hellen. v, 4, 19, and 


LABGE PLANS )F KONON. 


CHAPIER LXXYV. 


nd 


FROM THE REBUILDING OF THE LONG WALLS OF 
THE PEACE OF ANTALKIDAS. 


Tue presence of Pharnabazus and Konon with the 
ing force in the Saronic Gulf, and the liberality wi 
former furnished pecuniary aid to the latter for rebui 
fortifications of Athens, as well as to the Corinthians 
“secution of the war,— seem to have given prepond 
confederates over Sparta for that year. The plar 
were extensive. He was the first to organize for tl! 
Corinth, a mercenary force which was afterwards iv 
conducted with greater efficiency by Iphikrates; and 
finished the fortifications of Peirzeus-with the Lor 
employed himself in showing his force among the is| 
purpose of laying the foundations of renewed mariti: 
Athens. We even hear that he caused an Athenian 
despatched to Dionysius at Syracuse, with the view 
that despot from Sparta, and bringing him into cor 
Athens. Evagoras, despot of Salamis in Cyprus 
friend of Konon, was a party to this proposition, wh 
to strengthen by offering to Dionysius his sister ; 
‘There was a basis of sympathy between them aris 
fact that Evagoras was at variance with the Pheni 
Phenicia and Cyprus, while Dionysius was in active h 
the Carthaginians (their kinsmen and Colonists) in Sic 
theless, the proposition met with little or no succe: 
Dionysius afterwards still continuing to act as an ally 

Profiting by the aid received from Pharnabazus, th 
strengthened their fleet at Lechseum (their harbor in 
ian Gulf) so considerably, as to become masters of » 


} Harpokration, v. fevexdv év Kopivdp. Philochorus, Fra; 
dot. 
* Lysias, Orat. xix, (De Bonis Aristophanis) s. 21. 
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to occupy Rhium, one of the twe opposite capes which bound 


its narrow entrance. To oppose them, the Lacedemonians on™ 


their side were driven to greater maritime effort. More than one 
naval action seems to have taken place, in those waters where the 
prowess and skill of the Athenian admiral Phormion had been so 
signally displayed at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war. 
At length the Lacedemonian admiral Herippidas, who succeeded 
to the command of the fleet after his predecessor Polemarchus 
had been slain in battle, compelled the Corinthians to abandon 
Rhium, and gradually recovered his ascendency in the Corinthian 
Gulf; with his successor Teleutias, brother of Agesilaus, still far- 
ther completed.! 

While these transactions were going on (seemingly during the 
last half of 393 8. c. and the full year of 392 B.c.), so as to put 
an end to the temporary naval preponderance of the Corinthians, 
— the latter were at the same time bearing the brunt of a desul- 
tory, but continued, land-warfare against the garrison of Lacedz- 
monians and Peloponnesians established at Sikyon. Both Corinth 
and Lechzum were partly defended by the presence of confede- 
rate troops, Boeotians, Argeians, Athenians, or mercenaries paid 
by Athens. But this did not protect the Corinthians against suf- 
fering great damage, in their lands and outlying properties, from 
che incursions of the enemy. 

The plain between Corinth and Sikyon, — fertile and extensive 
(speaking by comparison with Peloponnesus generally), and con- 
stituting a large part of the landed property of both cities, was 
rendered uncultivable during 893 and 392 3B. c.; so that the Co- 
rinthian proprietors were obliged to withdraw their servants and 
cattle to Peireum* (a portion of the Corinthian territory without 


the Isthmus properly so called, north-east of the Akrokorinthus, ~ 


in a line between that eminence and the. Megarian harbor of 
Pege). Here the Sikyonian assailants could not reach them, be- 
cause of the Long Walls of Corinth, which connected that city 
by a continuous fortification of twelve stadia (somewhat less than 
a mile and a half) with its harbor of Lecheum. Nevertheless, 
the loss to the proprietors of the deserted plain was still so great, 
that two successive seasons of it were quite enough to inspire them 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv, 8, 11, 2 Xen. Hellen. iv, 4,1; iv, 5,1. > 
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CORINTHIAN WAR. 


with a strong aversion to the war;! the more so, as 
fell exclusively upon them — their allies in Beotia, 


1 T dissent from Mr. Fynes Clinton as well as from M. R 
Iphicratis, etc., c. 4, who in the main agrees with Dodwell’s . 
phoritei) in their chronological arrangement of these events. 

They place the battle fought by Praxitas within the Long 
inth in 393 B.0., and the destruction of the Lacedemonian m 
by Iphikrates (the monthly date of which is marked by its h 
ately succeeded the Isthmian games), in 392 8.c. I place th 
in 392 B.c.; the latter in 390 B.c., immediately after the I: 
of 390 B.C. 

If we study the narrative of Xenophon, we shall find, tha 
ing (iv, 3) the battle of Koroneia (August 394 B. c.) with its i 
sequences, and the return of Agesilaus home, — he goes on in 
ter to narrate the land-war about or near Corinth, which h 
without interruption (through Chapters 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, of Book 

But in Chapter 8 of Book iv, he leaves the land-war, an: 
naval operations, from and after the battle of Knidus (Aug. . 
recounts how Pharnabazus and Konon came across the Aige 
erfal fieet in the spring of 393 B.c., and how after various pr 
brought the fleet to the Saronic Gulf and the Isthmus of 
they must have arrived at or near midsummer 393 B.c. 

Now it appears to me certain, that these proceedings of Ph 
the fleet, recounted in the eighth chapter, come, in point of | 
seditious movements and the coup d’ dat at Corinth, which 
in the fourth chapter. At the time when Pharnabazus was 
midsummer 393 B.c., the narrative of Xenophon (iv, 8, 8— 
believe that the Corinthians were prosecuting the war zealous 
discontent: the money and encouragement which Pharnabsr 
was calculated to strengthen such ardor. It was by aid of t 
the Corinthians fitted out their fleet under Agathinus, and 
time the maritime command of the Gulf. 

The discontents against the war (recounted in chap. 4 
have commenced until a considerable time after the depart 
bazus. They arose out of causes which only took effect af 
tinuance, — the hardships of the land-war, the losses of prop 
the jealousy towards Attica and Bootia as being undistu 
Lacedeemonian and Peloponnesian aggressive force at Sik: 
sibly have been established before the autumn of 494 B.c. 
probably placed there early in the spring of 393 B.c. Its effe: 
about, not by one great blow, but by repetition of ravages 
annoyance; and all the effects which it produced previous 
$93 B.c. would be more than compensated by the presenc 
the encouragement of Pharnabazus with his powerful fleet. 
his departure, too, the Corinthians were at first successful 


‘ 
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Argos, having as yet suffered nothing. Constant military service 
for defence, with the conversion of the city into a sort of besieged 
post, aggravated their discomfort. There was another circum- 
stance also, doubtless not without influence. The consequences of 
the battle of Knidus had been, first, to put down the maritime 
empire of Sparta, and thus to diminish the fear which she inspired 
to the Corinthians; next, to rebuild the fortifications, and renovate 
the shipping, commercial as well as warlike, of Athens ;— a revi- 
val well calculated to bring back a portion of that anti-Athenian 
jealousy and apprehension which the Corinthians had felt so 
strongly a few years before. Perhaps some of the trade at Co- 
rinth may have been actually driven away by the disturbance of 
the war, to the renewed fortifications ‘and greater security of Pei- 
reus. 

Fostered by this pressure of circumstances, the discontented 
philo-Laconian or peace-party which had always existed at Co- 
rinth, presently acquired sufficient strength, and manifested itself 
with sufficient publicity to give much alarm to the government. 
The Corinthian government had always been, and still was, oli- 
garchical. In what manner the administrators or the council were 
renovated, or how long individuals continued in office, indeed, we 
do not know. But of democracy, with its legal, popular assem- 
blies, open discussions and authoritative resolves, there was 


quired the command of the Gulf, which, however, they did not retain for 
more than a year, if so much. Hence, it is not likely that any strong dis- 
content against the war began before the early part of 392 B. c. 
Considering all these circumstances, I think it reasonable to believe that 
the coup d'état and massacre at Corinth took place (not in 393 B. c., as Mr. 
Clinton and M. Rehdantz place it, but) in 392 8. o.; and the battle within 
the Long Walls rather later in the same year. 
Next, the opinion of the same two authors, as well as of Dodwell, — that 
the destruction of the Lacedwmonian mora by Iphicrates took place in the 
spring of 392 B. c., — is also, in my view, erroneous. If this were true, it 
would be necessary to pack all the events mentioned in Xenophon, iv, 4, 
into the year 393 B. c.; which I hold to be impossible. If the destruction 
of the mora did not occur in the spring of 393 B. c., we know that it could 
not have occurred until the spring of 390 B.c.; that is, the next ensuing 
Isthmian games, two years afterwards. And this last will be found to be 


its true date; thus leaving full time, but not too much time, for the antece 
dent occurrences. 


e 


OLIGARCHICAL F )RM OF GOVERNMENT. 


nothing.! Now the oligarchical persons actually in 
vehemently anti-Laconian, consisting of men who h 
of the Persian funds and contracted alliance with Px 
compro nising themselves irrevocably (like Timolaus) 
bitter manifestations of hostile sentiment towards Sp: 
men found themselves menaced by a powerful oppc 
which had no constitutional means for making its ser 
dominant, and for accomplishing peaceably either a c 
ministrators or a change of public policy. It was 
appeal to arms and violence that such a consummat 
brought about; a fact notorious to both parties, — so 
garchical administrators, informed of the meetings a 
tions going on, knew well that they had to expect noth 
the breaking out of a conspiracy. That such antici 
well-founded, we gather even from the partial recital o: 
who states that Pasimélus, the plilo-Laconian leade 
guard and in preparation,® — and counts it to him as 
shortly afterwards he opened the gates to the Laceda' 
Anticipating such conspiracy, the government res: 
vent it by a coup d’ état. They threw themselves | 
sistance of their allies, invited in a body of Argeiar 
their blow the more sure by striking it on the last da; 
val called Eukleia, when it was least expected. Thei: 
though dictated by precaution, was executed with th: 
brutal ferocity aggravated by sacrilege; in a manne 
ent from the deep-laid artifices recently practised bj 
ephors when they were in like manner afraid of the 
Kinadon, — and more like the oligarchical conspirat 
ra (in the third year of the Peloponnesian war) whe 
into the assembled Senate, and massacred Peithia 


1 Plutarch, Dion. c. 53. 

* Xen. Hellen. iv, 4,2. T'vévreg d2 of Apyeiot xa? Borwro 
kat Kopiwwiwv of re rév mapa Baothéwg xpnuatov pereoxns 
modéuov alriararot yeyevnuévos, Og, el ua ixxoddy rothoaww 
elpiviv rerpaypévore, Kivdvvetoesr waAiy 4% woAIC AaKwvica. 
agayde éxexeipovy moeioSat. 

iv, 4,4. Ol d2 vedrepot, bworretaavrag TacijAou rd péArc 
giav Eoxov fy rh Kpaviy: dc d2 rij¢ epavyze Ho8ovro, xa) ge 
Tov mpaypuatog adixovro mpd¢ abrode, éx Ttabrou dvadpapévre 
poxopivdov, rocoBaddrvrag pev ’Apyeiove Kat rode GAAouc arrei 
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others in the cenate-house.! While the choice performers at Co~- 
rinth were contending for the prize in the theatre, with judges 
formally named to decide, — and while the market-place around 
was crowded with festive spectators,—-a number of armed men 
were introduced, probably Argeians, with leadets designating the 
victims whom they were to strike. Some of these select vic- 
tims were massacred in the market-place, others in the thea- 
tre, and one even while sitting as a judge in the theatre. Others 
again fled in terror to embrace the altars or statues in the 
market-place, — which sanctuary, nevertheless, did not save their 
lives. Nor was such sacrilege arrested, — repugnant as it was to 
the feelings of the assembled spectators and to Grecian feelings 
generally, — until one hundred and twenty persons had perished? 
But the persons slain were chiefly elderly men; for the younger 
portion of the philo-Laconian party, suspecting some mischief, had 
declined attending the festival, and kept themselves separately as- 
sembled under their leader Pasimélus in the gymnasium and 
cyprus-grove called Kranium, just without the city-gates. We 
find, too, that they were not only assembled, but actually in arms. 
For the moment that they heard the clamor in the market-place, 
and learned from some fugitives what was going on, they rushed up 
at once to the Akrokorinthus (or eminence and acropolis overhang- 
ing the city) and got possession of the citadel, — which they main- 
tained with such force and courage that the Argeians and the 
Corinthians, who took part with the government, were repulsed in 
the attempt to dislodge them. This carcumstance, indirectly re- 
vealed in the one-sided narrative of Xenophon, lets us into the 
real state of the city, and affords good ground for believing that 
Pasimélus and his friends were prepared beforehand for an armed 
outbreak, but waited to execute it, until the festival was over,—a 
scruple which the government, in their eagerness to forestall the plot, 
disregarded, — employing the hands and weapons of Argeians who 
were comparatively unimpressed by solemnities peculiar to Corinth.3 


~ 


1 Thucyd. iii, 70. 

* Diodorus (xiv, 86) gives this number, which seems very credible. Ken- 
ophon (iv, 4, 4) only says #eAAoi. 

3 In recounting this alternation of violence projected, violence perpetra- 
ted, recourse on the one side to a foreign ally, treason on the other by ad- 
mitting an avowed enemy, — which formed the modus operandi of opposing 


PASIMELUS. 


Though Pasimélus and his friends were masters of 
and had repulsed the assault of their enemies, yet the 


parties in the oligarchical Corinth, — I invite the reader to cc 
the democratical Athens. 

At Athens, in the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, tt 
cisely the same causes at work, and precisely the same marked 
parties, as those which here disturbed Corinth. There was f 
erable Athenian minority who opposed the war with Sparta f 
next, when the war began, the proprietors of Attica saw their 
and were compelled either to carry away, or to lose, their sery 
tle, so that they obtained no returns. The intense disconte: 
complaints, the bitter conflict of parties, which these circum: 
among the Athenian citizens, — not to mention the aggravatic 
symptoms by the terrible epidemic, — are marked out in Th 
have been recorded in the fifth volume of this history. Not : 
tive loss and suffering, but all other causes of exasperation, st< 
er pitch at Athens in the early part of the Peloponnesian war 
inth in 392 B. 6. 

Yet what were the effects which they produced? Did then 
to a conspiracy, —or the majority to a coup d’ dat —or eith 
invitation of foreign aid against the other? Nothing of tl 
minority had always open to them the road of pacific oppos 
chance of obtaining a majority in the Senate or in the pub 
which was practically identical with the totality of the citizen 
position, though pacific as to acts, was sufficiently animated : 
words and propositions, to serve as a real discharge for imp 
passion. If they could not carry the adoption of their genera 
had the opportunity of gaining partial victories which took o! 
a fierce discontent ; witness the fine imposed upon Perikles (1 
in the year before his death, which both gratified and mollifi 
thy against him, and brought about shortly afterwards a stro 
his favor. The majority, on the other hand, knew that the 
of its policy depended upon its maintaining its hold on a fh 
lic assembly, against the utmost freedom of debate and atta 
tain forms and rules prescribed by the constitution; attac 
latter being the cardinal principle of political morality in bo: 
was this system which excluded on both sides the thought 
lence. It produced among the democratical citizens of Atl 
acteristic insisted upon by. Kleon in Thucydides, — “ constar 
security and absence of treacherous hostility among one ano 
Td xa?’ Huépay adetc kal dvertBobAevrov mpd¢ GAARAVC, Kai 
youe Td abro tyere — Thuc. iii, 37), the entire absence of ¥ 
prominently forward in these deplorable proceedings of tl 

Corinth. Pasimélus and his Corinthian minority had no ass 
teries, nnnual Senate, or constant habit of free debate and 
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had been completely successfal in overawing their party in the 
city, and depriving them of all means of communicating with the 
Lacedemonians at Sikyon. Feeling unable to maintain them- 
selves, they were besides frightened by menacing omens, when 
they came to offer sacrifice, in order that they might learn whether 
the gods encouraged them to fight or not. The victims were 
found so alarming, as to drive them to evacuate the post and pre- 
pare for voluntary exile. Many of them (according to Diodorus 
five hundred)! actually went into exile; while others, and among 
them Pasimélus himself, were restrained by the entreaties of their 
friends and relatives, combined with solemn assurances of peace 
and security from the government; who now, probably, felt them- 
selves victorious, and were anxious to mitigate the antipathies 
which their recent violence had inspired. These pacific assur- 

ances were faithfully kept, and no farther mischief was done to 

any citizen. 

But the political condition of Corinth was materially altered, 
by an extreme intimacy of alliance and communion now formed 
with Argos; perhaps combined with reciprocal rights of inter- 
marriage, and of purchase and sale. The boundary pillars or 
hedges which separated the two territories, were pulled up, and 
the city was entitled Argos instead of Corinth (says Xenophon) ; 
such was probably the invidious phrase in which the opposition 
party described: the very close political union now formed between 
the two cities; upheld by a strong Argeian force in the city and 
acropolis, together with some Athenian mercenaries under Iphi- 
krates, and some Bosotians as a garrison in the port of Lechszum. 
Most probably the government remained still Corinthian, and still 
oligarchical, as before. But it now rested upon Argeian aid, and 
was therefore dependent chiefly upon Argos, though partly also 
upon the other two allies. 

To Pasimélus and his friends such a state of things was intol- 


appeal to; their only available weapon was armed violence, or treacherous 
correspondence with a foreign enemy. On the part of the Corinthian gov- 
ernment, superior or more skilfully used force, or superior alliance abroad, 
was the only weapon of defence, in like manner. 

Ishall return to this subject in a future chapter, where I enter more at 
large into the character of the Athenians. 

* Diodor. xiv, 86 ; Xen. Hellen. iv, 4, 5. - 
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TREACHEBY OF PASIMELUS. 


erable. Though personally they had no ill-usage to 
yet the complete predominance of their political « 
quite sufficient to excite their most vehement antipat 
entered into secret correspondence with Praxitas, the 
nian commander at Sikyon, engaging to betray to hir 
gates in the western Long Wall between Corinth an 
The scheme being concerted, Pasimélus and his 
themselves placed,! partly by contrivance and partly 
on the night-watch at this gate; an imprudence, whic 
the government not only did not maltreat them, but e' 
them to trust. At the moment fixed, Praxitas, — pre 
self with a Lacedemonian mora or regiment, a Sik 
and the Corinthian exiles, — found the treacherous s 
pared to open the gates. Having first sent in a tru 
satisfy him that there was no deceit,? he then cond 
force within the gates, into the mid-space between tl 
Walls: So broad was this space, and so inadequate « 
bers appear to maintain it, that he took the precautic 
a cross-ditch with a palisade to defend himself on the 
the city; which he was enabled to do undisturbed, sinc 
(we are not told why) did not attack him all the ne 
the ensuing day, however, Argeians, Corinthians, a 
mercenaries under Iphikrates, all came down from th 
force ; the latter stood on the right of the line, along 
wall, opposed to the Corinthian exiles on the Laceda 
while the Lacedsmonians themselves were on their 0 
posed to the Corinthians from the city; and the Arge' 
to the Sikyonians, in the centre. . 

It was here that the battle began; the Argeians, b 
perior numbers, attacked and broke the Sikyonians, t 
palisade, and pursuing them down to the sea with n 


1 Xen, Hellen. iv, 4,8. «al card royyv cat car’ bripédecar 

* Xen. Hellen. iv, 4,8. Nothing can show more forcibly 
bias of Xenophon, than the credit which he gives to Pasimél 
faith towards the Lacedsemonians whom he was letting in; 
approving his treacherous betrayal towards his own count 
opening a gate which he had been trusted to watch. ra d’e 
otrug dmAds aredetEargyv, dore 6 eiceaAday tyye 
GddAwc, cla wep eAcyéryy. 
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ter;! upon which Pasimachus the Lacedsemonian commander of 
cavalry, coming to their aid, caused his small body of horsemen 
to diamount and tie their horses to trees, and: then armed them 
with shields taken from the Sikyonians, inscribed on the outside 
with the letter Sigma (3). With these he approached on foot to 
attack the Argeians, who, mistaking them for Sikyonians, rushed 
to the charge with alacrity; upon which Pasimachus exclaimed, 
— “By the two gods, Argeians, these Sigmas which you see here 
will deceive you;” he then closed with them resolutely, but his 
number was so inferior that he was soon overpowered and slain. 
Meanwhile, the Corinthian exiles on the left had driven back 
Iphikrates with his mercenaries (doubtless chiefly light troops) 
and pursued them even to the city gates; while the Lacedsemo- 
nians, easily repelling the Corinthians opposed to them, came ‘out 
of their palisade, and planted themselves with their faces towards 
the, eastern wall, but at a little distance from it, to intercept the 
Argeians on their return. The latter were forced to run back as 
they could, huddling close along the eastern wall, with their right 
or unshielded side exposed, as they passed, to the spears of the 
Lacedemonians. Before they could get to the walls of Corinth, 
they were met and roughly handled by the victorious Corinthian 
exiles. And even when they came to the walls, those within, un- 
willing to throw open the gates for fear of admitting the enemy, 
contented themselves with handing down ladders, over which the 
defeated Argeians clambered with distress and difficulty. -Alto- 
gether, their loss in this disastrous retreat was frightful. Their 
dead (says Xenophon) lay piled up like heaps of stones or wood.2 
This victory of Praxitas and the Lacedzmonians, though it did 
not yet make them masters of Lechewum,3 was, nevertheless, of 


* Xen. Hellen. iv, 4,10. Ka? rode Bev Zixvwrviovs Exparnoav cai dtacna- 
oavtes TO oratpwua ediwxov txt YéAaccay, kat éxei woAdovds avrav anéxT es 
yay, 
It would appear from hence that there must have been an open portion : 

of Lecheum, or a space apart from (but adjoining to) the wall which en- 
circled Lecheum, yet stil] within the Long Walls. Otherwise the fugitive 
_Sikyonians could hardly have got down to the sea. 
* Xen. Hellen. iv, 4, 19. Otrag év bAiyw roAAol Emecov, Sore eidopévos 
Spav ol dvdpurac owpore cirov, fbAwy, AiPov, rére CVeacavro owpovs vexpor. 
A singular form of speech. 
* Diodorus (xiv, 87) represents that the Lacedsmonians on this occasion 


IMPROVEMENTS OF IPHIKRATES. 


considerable importance. Shortly afterwards they: 
forcements which enabled them to turn it to still b | 
The first measure of Praxitas was to pull down a 
breadth of the two walls, leaving q breach which | 
passage for any Lacedemonian army from Sikyon 
pass the isthmus. He then marched his troops throu, | 
forward on the. road to Megara, capturing the two ( | 
pendencies of Krommyon and Sidus on the Saronic , 
he placed garrisons. Returning back by the road sou | 
he occupied Epieikia on the frontier of Epidaurus, a | 
to the territory of the latter against incursions fro1 
and then disbanded his army. 

A desultory warfare was carried on during the e1 
and spring between the opposite garrisons in Corinth | 
It was now that the Athenian Iphikrates, in the forn : 
gan to distinguish himself at the head of his merce! | 
whom, after their first organization by Konon, he h | 
effective tactics under the strictest discipline, and whos 
he conducted with consummate skill. His genius in | 
provements both in their armor and in their clothing. 
ened by one half both the light javelin and the short : : 
the Thracian peltasts habitually carried ; he devised : 
leggings, known afterwards by the name of Iphikrati | 
thus combined, better than had ever been done befor 
tion, — power of acting in difficult ground and open 
fective attack, either by missiles or hand to hand, an 
retreat in case of need.! As yet, he was but a youn 


surprised and held Lechzum, defeating the general body oi 
rates who came out from Corinth to retake it. But his na 
these circumstances differs materially from that of Xenopl 
here follow in preference, making allowance for great part 
much confusion and obscurity. 

Xenophon gives us plainly to understand, that Lechzeum ws 
by the Lacedemonians until the following year, by Agesila 
It is to be recollected that Xenophon had particular mea 
what was done by Agesilaus, and therefore deserves credit 0} 
always allowing for partiality. Diodorus does not mentio 
connection with the proceedings at Lechssum. 

1 Diodor. xv, 44; Cornelius Nepos, Vit. Inhicrat. c. 2; Pe 
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Compare Rehdantz, Vitse Iphicratis, Chabrie, et Timothei, c. 2, 7 (Berliza, 
1845) —a very useful and instructive publication. 

In describing the improvements made by Iphikrates in the armature of 
his peltasts, I have not exactly copied either Nepos or Diodorus, who botia 
appear to me confused in their statements. You would imagine, in reading 
their account (and so it has been stated by Weber, Prolegg. ad Demosth. 
_ cont. Aristokr. p. xxxv), that there were no peltasts in Greece prior to Iphi- 
krates ; that he was the first to transform heavy-armed hoplites into light- 
armed peltasts, and to introduce from Thrace the light shield or pelta, not 
only smaller in size than the round dozi¢ carried by the hoplite, but also 
without the Iru¢ (or surrounding metallic rim of the domic,) seemingly con- 
nected by outside bars or spokes of metal with the exterior central knob 
or projection (umbo) which the hoplite pushed before him in close combat 
The pelta, smaller and lighter than the demic, was seemingly square or ob- 
long and not round ; though it had no irvg, it often had thin plates of brass, 
as we may see by Xenophon, Anab. v, 2, 29, so that the explanation of it 
given in the Scholia ad Platon. Legg. vii, p. 813 must be taken with re- 
serve. : 

But Grecian peltasts existed before the time of Iphikrates (Xen. Hellen. 

i, 2, 1 and elsewhere); he did not first introduce them; he found them al- 
ready there, and improved their armature. Both Diodorus and Nepos affirm 
that he lengthened the spears of the peltasts to a measure half as long again 
as those of the hoplites (or twice as long, if we believe Nepos), and the 
ewords in proportion —“nifyce pe» ra dépara fuodi weyedec —haste 
modum duplicavit.”. Now this I apprehend to be not exact; nor is it true 
(a8 Nepos asserts) that the Grecian hoplites carried “ short spears ” — 
“brevibus hastis.” The spear of the Grecian hoplite was long (though not 
bo long as that of the heavy and compact Macedonian phalanx afterwards 
became), and it appears to me incredible that Iphikrates should have given 
to his ight and active peltast a spear twice as long, or half as long again, 
as that of the hoplite. Both Diodorus and Nepos have mistaken by making 
their comparison with the arms of the hoplite, to which the changes of Iphi- 
krates had no reference. The peltast both before and after Iphikrates did 
not carry a spear, but a javelin, which he employed as a missile, to hurl, not 
ied thrust ; he was essentially an dxovriorije or javelin-shooter (See Xenoph. 
Hellen. iv, 5,14; vi, 1,9). Of course the javelin might, in case of need, 
serve to thrust, but this was not Its appropriate employment; 2 converso, the 
spear might be hurled (under advantageous circumstances, from the higher 
ground agwinst an enemy below— Xen. Hellen. ii, 4, 15; y, 4, 52), but its 
proper employment was, to be held and thrust forward. 

W hat Iphikrates really did, was, to lengthen both the two offensive 
weapons which the peltast carried, before his time,— the javelin, and the 
sword, He made the javelin a longer and heavier weapon, requiring a 

a Chset VF a | 4 
more practised hand to throw — but also competent to inflict more serious 
wounds, and rapahle of being used wih more deadly effect if the peltasta 
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SUCCESS OF THE PELTASTS. 


the beginning of his military career.1 We must th 
sume that these improvements were chiefly of later d 
gestions of his personal experience; but even now, tl 
of his light troops were remarkable. Attacking Pi 
trapped the Phliasians into an ambuscade, and inflicte 
defeat so destructive that they were obliged to invoke 
LLacedemonian garrison for the protection of their city. 
@ victory near Sikyon, and carried his incursions over 
to the very gates of the cities ; damaging the Arcadia 
severely, that they became afraid to meet him in the 
own peltasts, however, though full of confidence agains 
ponnesian hoplites, still retained their awe and their 1 
fight against Lacedemonians ;? who, on their side, de 
but despised their own allies still more. “Our frienc 
peltasts, as children fear hobgoblins,”— said the Lac 
sarcastically, endeavoring to set the example of courag 
tious demonstrations of their own around the walls of 
The breach made in the Long Walls of Corinth 
had laid open the road for a Peloponnesian army to 1 
into Attica or Beotia.* Fortunately for the Athenia 


sibly Iphikrates not only lengthened the weapon, but also 


point and efficacy in other ways; making it more analogous 
dable Roman pilum. Whether he made any alteration in t 
we do not know. 

The name Iphikratides, given to these new-fashioned legg' 
proves to us that Wellington and Blucher are not the first 
rals who have lent an honorable denomination to boots and : 

1 Justin, vi, 5. 

® Xen. Hellen. iv, 4, 16; Diodor. xiv, 91. 

Tode pévrot Aaxedatpoviouc obrug ad ol meAracrai édbédicav, 
tiopartog ob mpooyecay Toic orAirate, etc. 

Compare the sentiment of the light troops in the attack 
when they were awe-strack and afraid at first to approach the - 
hoplites — ry ywouy dedovdapévor o¢ ext Aaxedaipoviove, et 
34). 

: Xen. Hellen. iv, 4,17. Gore of pev Aaxedatpovio: wal ex 
pov, oc ol cbupayor poBoivro Tove TeATaoTAC, GorEp Hopyova 

This is a camp-jest of the time, which we have to thank 


preserving. 
4 Xenoph. Agesil. ii, 17. dvamertacag tig Ledorovvnoov t 
Respecting the Long Walls of Corinth, as part of a | 
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already completed the rebuilding of their own Long Walls ; but 
they were so much alarmed by the new danger, that they marched 
with their full force, and with masons and carpenters accompany- 
ing,! to Corinth. Here, with that celerity of work for which they 
were distinguished,? they in a few days reéstablished completely 
the western wall; the more important of the two, since it formed 
. the barrier against the incursions of the Lacedzmonians from 
Sikyon. They had then a secure position, and could finish the 
eastern wall at their leisure ; which they accordingly did, and then 
retired, leaving it to the confederate troops in Corinth to defend. 
This advantage, however, —a very material one,— was again 
overthrown by the expedition of the Lacedemonian king, Agesi- 
“laus, during the same summer. At the head of a full Lacedsemo- 
nian and Peloponnesian force, he first marched into the territory _ 
of Argos, and there spent some time in ravaging all the cultivated ; 
plain. From hence he passed over the mountain-road, by Tenea,3 


which barred ingress to, or egress from, Peloponnesus, — Colonel Leake re- 
marks, — ‘“‘ The narrative of Xenophon shows the great importance of the 
Corinthian Long Walls in time of war. They completed a line of fortifi- 
cation from the summit of the Acro-Corinthus to the tea, and thus inter- 
cepted the most direct and easy communication from the Isthmus into 
Peloponnesus. For the rugged mountain, which borders the southern side 
of the Isthmian plain, has only two passes, — one, by the opening on the 
eastern side of Acro-Corinthus, which obliged an enemy to pass under the 
eastern side of Corinth, and was, moreover, defended by a particular kind 
of fortification, as some remains of walls still testify, — the other, along 
the shore at Cenchreis, which was also a fortified place in the hands of the 
Corinthians. Hence the importance of the pass of Cenchreie, in all ope 
rations between the Peloponnesians, and an enemy without the Isthmus” 
(Leake, Travels in Morea, vol. iiiy ch. xxviii, p. 254). 

Compare Plutarch, Aratus, c. 16; and the operations of Epaminondas as 
described hy Diodorus, xv, 68. 

* Xen. Hellen, iv, 4,18. éAadévree mavdn pet pera UIoAdsyuv kal rene 
Tréver, etc. The word wavdnuel shows how much they were alarmed. 

* Thucyd. vi, 98. 

* The words stand in the text of Xenophon, — etVvde ExeiDev trephardy 
kara Teyéay ele Képwdov. A straight march from the Argeian territory 
to Corinth could not possibly carry Agesilaus by Tegea ; Kceppen proposes 
Tevéav, which I accept, as geographically suitable. I am not certain, 
however, that it is right; the Agesilaus of Xenophon has the words «xara 
Ta oreva, 

About the probable situation of Tenea, see Colonel Leake, Travels in — 
Morea, vol. iii, p. 321; also his Peloponnesiaca, p. 400. 
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CAPTURE OF LECHEUM. 


into the plain of Corinth, to the foot of the newly. 
Walls. . Here his brother Teleutias, who had recen 
Herippidas as admiral in the Corinthian Gulf, can 
with him in a joint attack, by sea and land, on the 
on Lecheum.! The presence of this naval force 
Long Walls difficult to maintain, since troops could t 
in the interval between them, where the Sikyonian: 
ous battle had been beaten and pursued down to th 
laus and Teleutias were strong enough to defeat the 
the four confederated armies, and to master not : 
Walls, but also the port of Lechzum,? with its docks 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv, 4, 19—iv, 8, 10, 11. 

It was rather late in the autumn of 393 B.c. that the 
maritime operations in the Corinthian Gulf began, against 
equipped by the Corinthians out of the funds lent by Pha: 
the Lacedsemonian Polemarchus was named admiral; he ° 
his secretary Pollis, who succeeded to fis command, re 
wounded. Next came Herippidas to the command, who w 
Teleutias. Now if we allow to Herippidas a year of com 
nary duration of a Lacedwmonian admiral’s appointment), 
two something less than a year, since their time was brou; 
accidents, — we shall find that the appointment of Teleutia 
spring or early summer of 391 B.c., the year of this expe 
laus. 

* Andokides de Pace, s. 18; Xen. Hellen. iv, 4,19. Tap 
(‘AynotAaw) wat 6 ddcAgdc Tedeuriag xara Sadaccay, Ex 
dodexa: Sore paxapilecVat avrav thy untépa, Ste tg aby 7, 
6 wey cata yRyv ra reixn Tdv wodepion, 6 d2 
cav Tag vaic kal Ta veopla ypexe. 

This last passage indicates decidedly that Lechzum was 
this joint attack by Agesilaus and Teleutias. And the a 
ophon on the point is superior, in my judgment, to that o 
86), who represents Lechrum to have been taken in the ye 
occasion when the Lacedsmonians were first admitted by 
the Long Walls. 

The passage from Aristeides the rhetor, referred to b 
Clinton, and others, only mentions the battle at Lecheur 
of the port. Xenophon also mentions a battle as having 
to Lecheum, between the two long walls, on the occasior 
talks of the capture of Lechreum; so that Aristeides is 1 
with Xenophon than with Diodorus. 

A few months prior to this joint attack of Agesilaus « 
Athenians had come with an army, and with masons and ' 
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within them ; thus breaking up the naval power of Corinth in the 
Krissean Gulf. Lechzum now became a permanent post of hos- 
tility against Corinth, occupied by a Lacedemonian garrison, and 
ocrasionally by the Corinthian exiles, while any second rebuilding 
of the Corinthian Long Walls by the Athenians became impossi- 
ble. After this important success, Agesilaus returned to Sparta. 
Neither he nor his Lacedemonian hoplites, especially the Amy- 
kleans, were ever willingly absent from the festival of the Hya- 
’ kinthia; nor did he now disdain to take his station in the chorus,! 
under the orders of the chorie conductor, for the pean in honor of 
Apollo. 

It was thus that the Long Walls, though rebuilt by the Athenians 
in the preceding year, were again permanently overthrown, and 
the road for Lacedemonian armies to march beyond the isth- 
mus once more laid open. So much were the Athenians and the 
Beeotians alarmed at this new success, that both appear to have 


express purpose of rebuilding the Long Walls which Praxitas had in part 
broken down. This step would have been both impracticable and useless, 
if the Lacedsmonians had stood then mn possession of Lecheum. 

There is one passage of Xenophon, indeed, which looks as if the Lace- 
dsemonians had been in possession of Lechzeum before this expedition of the 
Athenians to reéstablish the Long Walls,— Avro? (the Lacedemonians) 
& ix rot Aexaiov dppopevoe ody popg xat roi¢ troy Kopwiiov 
guyace, Kixdy wept Td doTv Tov Kopwwiiav torpareiovto (iv, 4, 17). But 
whoever reads attentively the sections from 15 to 19 inclusive, will see (I 
think) thas this affirmation may well refer to a period after, and not before, 
the capture of Lecheum by Agesilaus ; for it has reference to the general 
contempt shown by the Lacedsemonians for the peltasts of Iphikrates, as 
contrasted with the terror displayed by the Mantineians and others, of these 
same peltasts. Even if this were otherwise, however, I should still say 
that the passages which I have produced above from Xenophon show plain- 
ly that he represents Lechssum to have been captured by Agesilaus and 
Teleutias; and that the other words, é« rod Aeyaiov dppdpevor, if they 
really implied anything inconsistent with this, must be regarded as an inac- 
curacy. . 

I will add that the chapter of Diodorus, xiv, 86, puts into one year events 
which cannot all be supposed to have taken place in that same year. 

Had Lecheum been in possession and occupation by the Lacedsemonians 
in the year preceding the joint attack by Agesilaus and Teleutias, Xenophon 
would surely have mentioned it in iv, 4, 14; for it was a more im portant 
post than Sikyon, for acting against Corinth. 

‘ Xen. Agesilaus, ii, 17. 


ow Ld ~ far | we me 


ALARM AT THEBES AND ATHENS. 


become desirous of peucé, and to have sent envc 
The Thebans are said to have offered to recogniz: 
(which was now occupied by a Lacedswmonian garris 
mous and disconnected from the Bosotian federatic 
Athenian envoys seem to have been favorably recei’ 
and to have found the Lacedsemonians disposed to n 
better terms than those which had been proposed d 
discussions with Tiribazus (hereafter to be noticed ; 
the newly built Athenian walls, restoring Lemnos 
Skyros to Athens, and guaranteeing autonomy to eac] 
in the Grecian world. The Athenian envoys at £ 
provisionally accepted these terms, forty days wer 
reference to the people of Athens; to which place I 
envoys were sent as formal bearers of the propositic 
geians and Corinthians, however, strenuously opposec 
of peace, urging the Athenians to continue the war; | 
it appears that many Athenian citizens thought that la: 
ought to have been made of Athenian property forfeite 
the late war, and that the Thracian Chersonese ough! 
given back as well as the three islands. On these and «: 
the Athenian people refused to sanction the recommen: 
envoys ; though Andokides, one of those envoys, in a 
extant, earnestly advised that they should accept the 


1 Our knowledge of the abortive negotiations adverted t« 
derived, partly from the third Oration of Andokides cal 
partly from a statement contained in the “Argument of th: 


_ purporting to be borrowed from Philochorus — @cAoxopo¢ 


tAGeiv rode mpéoBetc Ex Aaxedaipovos, xal ampaxrove aveade 
tov ’Avdoxidov. 

Whether Philochorus had any additional grounds to | 
than this very oration itself, may appear doubtful. But : 
important fragment (which I do not see noticed among tt 
Philochorus in M. Didot’s collection) counts for some fart 
to the reality of the peace proposed and discussed, but not : 

Neither Xenophon nor Diodorus make any mention of 
Sparta, or discussion at Athens, as that which forms the cu 
dokidean oration. But on the other hand, neither of then 
which goes to contradict the reality of the event; nor cat 
found any strong negative inference on the mere silence « 
the case of a pacific proposition which ultimately came to 1 

If indeed we could be certain that the oration of Andoki 
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The war being thus continued, Coriiith, though defended by a 
considerable confederate force, including Athenian hoplites under 


it would of itself be sufficient to establish the reality of the mission to 
which it relates. It would be sufficient evidence, not only without corrobo- 
ration from Xenophon, but even against any contradictory statement pro- 
ceeding from Xenophon. But unfortunately, the rhetor Dionysius pro- 
aounced this oration to be spurious; which introduces a doubt and throws 
us upon the investigation of collateral probabilities. I have myself a 
decided opinion (already stated more than once), that another out of the 
four orations ascribed to Andokides (I mean the fourth oration, entitled 
against Alkibiades) is spurious; and I was inclined to the same suspicion 
with respect to this present oration De Pace; a suspicion which I expressed 
in a former volume (Vol. V, Ch. xlv, p. $34). But on studying over again 
with attention this oration De Pace, I find reason to retract my suspicion, 
and to believe that the oration may be genuine. It has plenty of erroneous 
allegations as to matter of fact, especially in reference to times prior to the 

battle of Agospotami; but not one, so far as I can detect, which conflicts 

with the situation to which the orator addresses himself, —nor which re- 

quires us to pronounce it spurious. 

Indeed, in considering this situation (which is the most important point 
to be studied when we are examining the genuineness of an oration), we 
find a partial coincidence in Xenophon, which goes to strengthen our af- 
firmative confidence. One point much insisted upon in the oration is, that 

‘ the Bootians were anxious to make peace with Sparta, and were willing to 
relinquish Orchomenus (s. 138-20). Now Xenophon also mentions, three or 
four months afterwards, the Boeotians as being anxious for peace, ami as 

~ sending envoys to Agesilaus to ask on what terms it would be granted to 
them (Xen. Hellen. iv, 5,6). This coincidence is of some value in reference 

' to the authenticity of the oration. 

Assuming the oration to be genuine, its date is pretty clearly marked, 
and is rightly placed by Mr. Fynes Clinton in 391 s.c. It was in the au- 
tumn or winter of that year, four years after the commencement of the war 
in Bootia which began in 395 B.c. (s. 20). It was after the capture of 
Lecheum, which took place in the summer of 391 B. c.— and before the de- 
struction of the Lacedsemonian mora by Iphikrates, which took place in the 
spring of 890 8.c. For Andokides emphatically intimates, that at the mo- 
ment when he spoke, not one military success had yet been obtained against 
the Lacedsmonians — xairot roiag tevog dv éxeivor rap’ huay elpyyng Ervyzov, 
el piay povoy paxny Hrrqdqoay; (s.19). This could never have 
been said after the destruction of the Lacedsemonian mora, which made so 
profound a sensation throughout Greece, and so greatly altered the temper 
of the contending parties, And it seems to me one proof (among others) 
that Mr. Hynes Clinton has not placed correctly.the events subsequent to 
the battle of Corinth, when I observe that he assigns the destruction of the 
mora to the year 399 nc. year before the date which he rightly allots to 


ATTACK UPON PEIREUM. 


Kallias, and peltasts under Iphikrates, became mu 
the hostile posts at Lechzeum as well as at Krommy 
— and by its own exiles as the most active of all en 
however, there. remained the peninsula and the f 
Peireum as an undisturbed shelter for the Corint 
and cattle, and a source of subsistence for the city. 
an inland post north-east of Corinth, in the centre o 
sula which separates the two innermost recesses of | 
Gulf, — the bay of Lechseum on its south-west, the 
kyonis, between Kreusis and Olmiz (now Psatho 
north-east. Across this latter bay Corinth commu 
through Peireum and the fortified port of Ginoé, wit 
port of Thespiz in Bootia.! The Corinthian exiles 1 
upon Agesilaus to repeat his invasion of the territ 
order that they might deprive the city of the benefit 
rived from Peireum,—partly in order that the 
appropriate to themselves the honor of celebrating 
games, which were just approaching. The Sparta: 
ingly marched forth, at the head of a force compose 
monians and of the Peloponnesian allies, first to ]. 
thence to the Isthmus, specially so called ; that is, t): 
cinct of Poseidon near Scheenus on the Saronic Gu: 
rowest breadth of the Isthmus, whege the bien: 
festival was celebrated. 

It was the month of April, or beginning of May, 
val had actually begun, under the presidency of tl 
from @he city who were in alliance with Argos; a 
geians being present as guards.2 But on the apprc 


the Andokidean oration. I have placed (though upon oth 
destruction of the mora in the spring of 390 B.c., which rec 
confirmation from this passage of Andokides. 

Both Valckenaer and Sluiter (Lect. Andocid. c. x,) cons 
of Andokides de Pace as genuine; Taylor and other criti 
trary opinion. 

1 Xen. Agesil. ii, 18. 

4 Xen. Hellen. iv, 5, 1; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 21. 

Aenophon, who writes his history in the style and langua 
pays that “ile Argeians celebrated the festival, Corinth hav 
Argos.” But it seems plain that the truth was as I have st 
—and that the Argeians stood by (with others of the confe 
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laus, they immediately retired to the city by the road to Ken 

chres, leaving their sacrifices half-finished. Not thinking fit to 
disturb their retreat, Agesilaus proceeded first to offer sacrifice 
himself, and then took a position close at hand, in the sacred 
ground of Poseidon, while the Corinthian exiles went through the 
solemnities in due form, and distributed the parsley wreaths to the 
victors. After remaining three days, Agesilaus marched away to 
attack Peireum. He bad no sooner departed, than the Corinthi- 
ans from the city came forth, celebrated the festival and distributed 
the wreaths a second time. 

Peirseum was occupied by so numerous a guard, comprising Iphi- 
krates and his peltasts, that Agesilaus, instead of directly attack- 
ing it, resorted to the stratagem of making a sudden retrograde 
march directly towards Corinth. Probably, many of the citizens 
were at that moment absent for the second celebration of the festi- 
val; so that those remaining within, on hearing of the approach 
of Agesilaus, apprehended a-plot to betray the city to him, and 
sent in haste to Peirzeum to summon back Iphikrates with his pel- 
tasts. Having learned that these troops had passed by im the 


also) to protect the Corinthians of the city in the exercise of their usual 
privilege ; just as Agesilaus, immediately afterwards, stood by to protect 
the Corinthian exiles while they were doing the same thing. 

The Isthmian games were -trieféric, that is, celebrated in every alternate 
year; in one of the sprmg months, about April or perhaps the beginning of 
May (the Greek months being Imnar, no one of them would coincide regu- 
larly with any one of our calendar months, year after year); and in the 
second and fourth Olympic years. From Thucydides, viii, 9,10, we know 
that this festival was celebrated in April 412 B.0.; that is, towards the end 
of the fourth year of Olympiad 91, about two or three months before the 
festival of Olympiad 92. 

Dodwell (De Cyclis Diss. vi, 2, just cited), Corsini, (Diss. Agonistic. iv, 
3), and Schneider in his note to this passage of Kenophon, — all state the 
Isthmian games to have been celebrated in the jirst and third Olympic 
years ; which is, in my judgment, a mistake. Dodwell erroneously states 
‘the Isthmian games mentioned in Thucydides, viii, 9, to have been celebrated 
at the beginning of Olympiad 92, instead of the fourth quarter of the fourth 
year of Olympiad 91; a mistake pointed out by Kriiger (ad loc.) as well as 
by Poppo and Dr. Arnold ; although the argumentation of the latter, founded 
upon the time of the Lacedsmonian festival of the Hyakinthia, is extremely 
games an It is 8 still more strange idea of Dodwell, that the Isthmian 

we i : 
Xenoph, el ann 393)". at the same time as the Olympic games (Aural 
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night, Agesilaus forthwitL again turned his course 

back to Peireum, which he himself approached by 
road, coasting round along the bay of Lechzum, neai 
or warm springs, which are still discernible :! wh 
mora or division of troops to get round the place b 
road more in the interior, ascending some woody heig 
ing the town, and crowned by a temple of Pos 
movement was quite effectual. The garrison and : 
Peireum, seeing that the place had become indef 
doned i the next day with all their catile and pro 
refuge in the Herzum, or sacred ground of Héré A] 
western cape of the peninsula. While Agesilaus m: 
’ towards the coast in pursuit of them, the troops de: 
the heights attacked and captured Cinoé,3 — the Co 
of that name situated near the Alkyonian bay over : 
sis in Boeotia. A large booty here fell into their 
was still farther augmented by the speedy surrende: 
Hereeum to Agesilaus, without conditions. Called 
termine the fate of the prisoners, among whom were | 


' See Ulrichs, Reisen und Forschungen in Griechenlar. 
The modern village and port of Lutraki derives its name fi 
springs, which are quite close to it and close to the sea, a: 
mountain of Perachora or Peirsum; on the side of the | 
Lechsum, but near the point where the level ground const 
mus (properly so-called), ends,—and where the rocky < 
region, forming the westernmost portion of Geraneia (or t 
Peirssum), begins. ‘The language of Xenophon, therefore, 
to describe the back-march of Agesilaus is perfectly accur 
mevrepaxdrog avrod Ta Depa é¢ Td TAaTd Tob Acyaiov, ete. (i 

* Xen. Hellen. iv, 5, 4. 

Xenophon here recounts how Agesilaus sent up ten m 
pans, to enable these on the heights to make fires and wa 
the night being very cold and rainy, the situation very high 
not having come out with blankets or warm covering to prot 
kindled large fires, and the neighboring temple of Poseido 
ally burnt. 

> Xen. Hellen. iv, 5, 5. 

This GEnoé must not be confounded with the Athenii 
name, which lay on the frontiers of Attica towards Bootia. 

So also the town of Peirwum here noticed must not be « 
another Peirssum, which was also in the Corinthian terri! 
Saronic Gulf, and on the frontiers of Epidaurus (‘Thucyd. 

e 1 5* ; 
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women, aud children,— freemen and slaves,— with cattle and 
other property, — Agesilaus ordered that all those who had taken 
part in the massacre at Corinth, in the market-place, should be 
handed over to the vengeance of the exiles; and that all the rest 
should be sold as slaves.! Though he did not here inflict any 
harder measure than was usual in Grecian warfare, the reader who 
reflects that this sentence, pronounced by one on the whole more 
generous than most contemporary commanders, condemned num- 
bers of free Corinthian men and women to a life of degradation, 
if not of misery, — will understand by contrast the eneomiums 
with which in my last volume I set forth the magnanimity of Kal- 
likratidas after the capture of Methymna; when he refused, in 
spite of the importunity of his allies, to sell either the Methym- 
nean or the Athenian captives,— and when he proclaimed the ex- 
alted principle, that no free Greek should be sold into slavery by 
any permission of his.? 

As the Lacedsemonians had been before masters of Lechzeum, 
Krommyon, and Sidus, this last success shut up Corinth on its 
other side, and cut off its communication with Bootia. The city 
not being in condition to hold out much longer, the exiles already 
began to lay their plans for surprising it by aid of friends within.? 
So triumphant was the position of Agesilaus, that his enemies were 
all in alarm, and the Thebans, as well as others, sent fresh envoys 
to him to solicit peace. His antipathy towards the Thebans was 
so vehement, that it was a great personal satisfaction to him to see 
them thus humiliated. He even treated their envoys with marked 
contempt, affecting not to notice them when they stood close by, 
though Pharax, the proxenus of Thebes at Sparta, was preparing 
to introduce them. 

Absorbed in this overweening pride and exultation over con- 
quered enemies, Agesilaus was sitting in a round pavilion, on the 

} Xen. Hellen. iv, 5, 5-8. 

* Xen. Hellen. i, 5,14. See Vol. VIII, Ch. lxiv, p. 165 of this History 

The sale of prisoners here directed by Agesilaus belies the encomiums of 
his biographers (Xen. Agesil. vii, 6; Cornel. Nep. Agesil. c. 5). 

+ Xen. Agesil. vii, 6; Cornelius Nepos, Ages. c. 5. 

The story of Polysenus (iii, 9, 45) may perhaps refer to this point of time, 
But it is rare that we ‘can verify his anecdotes or those of the other Tactic 
writers. M. Rehdantz strives in vain to find proper places for the sixty- 
three different stratagems which Polyznus ascribes to Iphikrates 


ARRIVAL OF BAD NEWS. 


banks of the lake adjoining the Hereeum,! — with h 
on the long train of captives brought out under the gu 
Lacedemonian hoplites, themselves the object of ad: 
crowd of spectators,2 — when news arrived, as if und 
intervention of retributive Nemesis, which changed 
the prospect of affairs.3 A horseman was seen gall 
horse foaming with sweat. To the many inquiries | 
returned no answer, nor did he stop until he sprang fi 
at the feet of Agesilaus ; to whom, with sorrowful 
tures, he made his communication. Immediately Age 
up, seized his spear, and desired the herald to summ 
pal officers. On their coming near, he directed them, 
the guards around, to accompany him without a mo 
leaving orders with the general body of the troops 
soon as they should have snatched some rapid refre 
then immediately put himself in march; but he ha 
when three fresh horsemen met and informed him 
which he was hastening to perform had already been 
Upon this he ordered a halt and returned to the He 
on the ensuing day, to countervail the bad news, | 
eaptives by auction.* 
This bad news, — the arrival of which has been 


? This Lake is now called Lake Vuliasmeni. Conside: 
noticed by M. Dutroyat, in the recent French survey, nea) 
tremity; on which side it adjoins the temple of Héré Akr 
um. See M. Boblaye, Recherchgs Géographiques sur | 
Morée, p. 36; and Colonel Leake’s Peloponnesiaca, p. 399, 

* Xen. Hellen. iv, 5, 6. 

Tov dé Ackedatnoviav drd ray érAwy ody Toi¢ Nios 9 Te 
Aakeg Tay aiyuadarar, uada trd Tay mapovtwer Vewpotuev 
otvrec xai kpatotvrec dei wwe aftobéator doxodatv eivat ”. 
Tob 'AygotAdov, xa? orxaToe dyaAAopévy toi¢ mempaypévos 
ojdavve, kai wada loyvpee idpotyte TO ina: brd woAday 6 
ayyeAdot, obdevi amexpivato, ete. 

It is interesting to mark in Xenophon the mixture 
complacency,— of philosophical reflection,—and of tha 
out the contrast of good fortune, with sudden reverse ii 
upon it, which forms so constant a point of effect with C 
historians. 

3 Plutarch, Agesil. c. 22. érade dé mpiyya veueonror, 

4 Xen. Hellen. iv, 5, 7-9. 
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described by Xenophon, himself probably among the bystanders 
and companions of Agesilaus,—— was nothing less than the defeat 
and destruction of a Lacedemonian mora or military division by 
the light troops under Iphikrates. As it was an understood privi- 
lege of the Amyklzan hoplites in the Lacedemonian army always 
to go home, even when on actual service, to the festival of the 
Hyakinthia, Agesilaus had left all of them at Lechzeum. The fes- 
_tival day being now at hand, they set off to retum. But the road 
from Lecheum to Sikyon lay immediately under the walls of 
Corinth, so that their march was not safe without an escort. Ac- 
cordingly the polemarch commanding at Lechezum, leaving that 
place for the time under watch by the Peloponnesian - allies, put 
himself at the head of the Lacedzmonian mora which formed the 
habitual garrison, consisting of six hundred hoplites, and of a mora 
of cavalry (number unknown) — to protect the Amyklzans until 
they were out of danger from the enemy at Corinth. Having 
passed by Corinth, and reached a point within about three miles 
of the friendly town of Sikyon, he thought the danger over, and 
turned back with his mora of hoplites to Lechzum; still, how- 
ever, leaving the officer of cavalry with orders to accompany the 
Amykleans as much farther as they might choose, and afterwards 
to follow him on the return march.! 
Though the Amykleans (probably not very numerous) were 
presumed to be in danger of attack from Corinth in their march, 
and though the force in that town was known to be considerable, 


it never occurred to the Lacedzmonian polemarch that there was | 


any similar danger for his own mora of six hundred hoplites; so 
contemptuous was his estimate of the peltasts, and so strong was 
the apprehension which these peltasts were known to entertain of 
‘the Lacedemonians. But Iphikrates, who had let the whole body 
march by undisturbed, when he now saw from the walls of Corinth 
the six hundred hophites returning separately, without either cay- 
alry or light troops, conceived the idea, — perhaps, in the existing 
state of men’s minds, no one else would have conceived it, — of 
attacking them with his peltasts as they repassed near the town. 
Kallias, the general of the Athenian hoplites in Corinth, warmly 


seconding the project, marched out his troops, and arrayed them 


~! Xen. Hellen. iv, 5, 11, 12. 


> ee | 


ry 
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SPHIKRATES ATTACKS THE MORA. 


in battle order not far from the gates; while Iphikr 
peltasts began his attack upon the Lacedemonian m 
and rear. Approaching within missile distance, he 
them a shower of darts-and arrows, which killed or ' 
eral, especially on the unshielded side. Upon this tl 
ordered-a halt, directed the youngest soldiers to 
assailants, and confided the wounded to the care of 
be carried forward to Lecheum,! But even the your 
encumbered by their heavy shields, could not reach 
enemies, who were trained to recede before them. 
after an unavailing pursuit, they sought to resume tl. 
the ranks, the attack was renewed, so that nine o: 


were slain before they could get baek. Again did t! 


give orders to march forward; again the peltasts 
attack, forcing him to halt; again he ordered the yo! 
(this time, all those between eighteen and thirty-t | 
age, whereas on the former occasion, it had been t | 
eighteen and twenty-eight) to rush out and drive th : 
the result was just the same: the pursuers accomp! : 
and only suffered increased loss of their bravest and | 
eee 


? Xen. Hellen. iv, 5,14. Totrove pav txedevov rode tr 
vouc dnogépery é¢ Aéyatov: otTot Kali povoe THE popa 
écadnoarv. ~ 

We have here a remarkable expression of Xenophon, —' 
only men in the mora who were really and truly saved.” | : 
sume, that they were the only men who were saved with 
loss of honor; being carried off wounded from the field o 
having flied or deserted their posts. The others who sur 
themselves by flight; and we know that the treatment of t 
nians who ran away from the field (of rpécavrec), on their : 
was insupportably humiliating. See Xenoph. Rep. Laced. 
Agesil. c. 30. We may gather from these words of Xenc 
tinction was really made at Sparta between the treatment « 
men here carried off, and that of the other survivors of the 

The txaoriorat, of shield-bearers, were, probably, a ce 
attendants, who habitually carried the shields of the office: 
Hellen. iv, 8,39; Anab. iv, 2, 20), persons of importance, : 
It seems hardly to be presumed that every hoplite had a 
spite of what we read about the attendant Helots at the 
(Herod. ix, 10-29) and in other places. 

* Xen. Hellen. iv, 5,15,16. ra déxa ag’ H8n¢— rd nevt 
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soldiers, when they tried to rejoin the main body. Whenever the 
Lacedsemonians attempted to make progress, these circumstances 
were again repeated, to their great loss and discouragement ; 
while the peltasts became every moment more confident and 
Ssronast : ; 

Some relicf was now afforded to the distressed mora by the 
coming up of their cavalry, which had finished the escort of 
the Amyklzans. Had this cavalry been with them at the begin- 
ning, the result might have been different; but it was now in- 
sufficient to repress the animated assaults of the peltasts. More- 
over, the Lacedsemonian horsemen were at no time very good, 
nor did they on this occasion venture to push their pursuit to 
a greater range than the younger hoplites could keep up with 
them. At length, after much loss in killed and wounded, and 
great distress to all, the polemarch contrived to get his detach- 
ment as far as an eminence about a quarter of a mile from 
the sea and about two miles from Lecheum. Here, while Iphi- 
krates still continued to harass them witu his peltasts, Kallias 
also was marching up with his hoplites to charge them hand to 
hand,— when the Lacedemonians, enfeebled in numbers, ex- 
hausted in strength, and too much dispirited for close fight with a 
new enemy, broke and fied in all directions. Some took the road 
to Lechzeum, which place a few of them reached, along with the 
cavalry; the rest ran towards the sea at the nearest point, and 
observing that some of their friends were rowing in boats from 
Lechzeum along the shore to rescue them, threw themselves into 
the sea, to wade or swim towards this new succor. But the active 
peltasts, irresistible in the pursuit of broken hoplites, put the last 
hand to the destruction of the unfortunate mora. Out of its full mus- 
ter of six hundred, a very small proportion survived to reénter 
Lechezeum.! 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv, 5, 17. 

Xenophon affirms the number of slain to have been about two hundred 
and fifty —év wacaic 02 raicg payaic Kal TG gvyg anéDavov wept TevThKovTG 
kai OYaxociove. But he had before distinctly stated that the whole mora 
marching back to Lecheum under the polemarch, was six hundred in num- 


_ ber—6 pév wodéuapyor odv roic émAiratc, ovoww we éaxociotc, amjer TaALy 


ént rd Aéyatov (iv, 5,12). And it is plain, from several different expres- 
sions, that all of them were slain, excepting a very few survivors. 
I think it certain, therefore, that one or other of these two numbers is er 


DESTRUCTION OF THE MORA. 

The horseman who first communicated the disaster ' 
had started off express immediately from Lechzum, 
the bodies of the slain had been picked up for burial 
ried movement of Agesilaus had been dictated by 1 
reaching the field in time to contend for the posse 
bodies, and to escape the shame of soliciting the buria 
the three horsemen who met him afterwards, arrested | 
informing him that the bodies had already been buried 
asked and obtained; which authorized Iphikrates to e1 
earned trophy on the spot where he had first made tl 

Such a destruction of an entire division of Lacedz: 
lites, by light troops who stood in awe of them anc! 
despised, was an incident, not indeed of great politica. 
but striking in respect of military effect and impress: 
Grecian mind. . Nothing at all like it had occurr: 
memorable capture of Sphakteria, thirty-five years be! ( 
ter less considerable in one respect, that the numbe | 
beaten was inferior by one-third,—but far more | 
another respect, that half the division had surrender : 
ers; whereas in the battle near Corinth, though th 
(except a few fugitives) perished, it does not seem ; 
prisoner was taken. Upon the Corinthians, Beeotia . 
enemies of Sparta, the event operated as a joyous er : 
reviving them out of all their previous despondenc | 
the allies of Sparta, jealous of her superiority a 
her by fear more than by attachment, it was we 
ill-suppressed satisfaction. But upon the army of A 
doubtless upon the Lacedzmonians at home) it fell . 
thunderbolt, causing the strongest manifestations o 


~~ _ _ 


roneous ; either the original aggregate of six hundred is al 
or the total of slain, two hundred and fifty, is below the | 
latter supposition appears to me by far the more probable o 
Lacedsemonians, habitually secret and misleading in their 
own numbers (see Thucyd. v, 74), probably did not choose ti 
a greater total of slain than two hundred and fifty. Xenop 
this in his history, forgetting that his own details of the bs 
numerical statement. The total of six hundred is more pr 
smaller number, for the entire mora; and it is impossible t: 
sons why Xenophon should overstate it. 
: Xen. Hellen. iv, 5, 8-10. 
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sympathy. To these manifestations there was only one exception, 
—the fathers, brothers, or sons of the slain warriors; who not 
only showed no sorrow, but strutted about publicly with cheerful 
and triumphant countenances, like victorious athletes... We shall 
find the like phenomenon at Sparta a few years subsequently, after 
the far more terrible defeat at Leuktra; the relatives of the slain 
were joyous and elate,— those of the survivors, downcast and 
mortified ;2 a fact strikingly characteristic both of the intense 
mental effect of the Spartan training, and of the peculiar associa- 
tions which it generated. We may understand how terrible was 
the contempt which awaited a Spartan who survived defeat, when 
we find fathers positively rejoicing that their sons had escaped 
such treatment by death. 

Sorely was Agesilaus requited for his supercilious insult towards 
the Theban envoys. When he at last consented to see them, after 
the news of the battle, their tone was completely altered. They 
said not a word about peace, but merely asked permission to pass 
through and communicate with their countrymen in Corinth. “I 
understand your purpose (said Agesilaus, smiling),— you want 
to witness the triumph of your friends, and see what it is worth. 
Come along with me, and I will teach you.” Accordingly, on the 
next day, he caused them to accompany him while he marched his 
army up to the very gates of Corinth, —-defying those within to 
come out and fight. The lands had been so ravaged, that there 
remained little to destroy. But wherever there were any fruit- 
trees yet standing, the Lacedzmonians now cut them down. Iphi- 
Krates was too prudent to compromise his recent advantage by 
hazarding a second battle; so that Agesilaus had only the sat- 
isfaction of showing that he was master of the field, and then 
retired to encamp at Lechwum; from whence he sent back the 
Theban envoys by sea to Kreusis. Having then left a fresh mora 
or division at Lechzum, in place of that which had been defeated, 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv, 5,10. “Are d# aiSove roic Aaxedatpovioss yeyevnpévnc — 
‘Tig ToabTn¢ avuudopac, TOAD wévdoc hy Kara Td Aaxerixdy orparevpa, T:\Qy 
Suv trédvacav bv yopa f viot 7 narépec }} GdeApot> ot rot 62, Gomep ve- 
knodpot, Aaprpot cai dyadAbpevot TH olxeiy wader repe- 
yeoay. “i i ; 

If any reader objects to the words which I have used in the text I request 
him to compare them with the Greek of Xenophon. 

2 Xen Hellen. vi, 4, 16, . 


| 
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SUCCESSES OF IPHIKBATEs. 


he marched back to Sparta. ‘But the circumstances « 
betrayed his real feelings, thinly disguised by the re: 
of marching up to the gates of Corinth. He feared t 
Lacedzemonian troops even to the view of those al 
whose territory he was to pass; so well was he aw 
latter (especially the Mantineians) would manifest t 
tion at the recent defeat. Accordingly, he commenc 
march before dawn, and did not halt for the night til 
at Mantineia, he not only did not halt at all, but passe 
of the walls, before day had broken.! There canno' 
convincing proof of thé real dispositions of the al. 
Sparta, and of the sentiment of compulsion which ¢. 
continued adherence ; a fact which we shall see abu: 
trated as we advance in the stream of the history. 
The retirement of Agesilaus was the signal for re: 
prise on the part of Iphikrates ; who retook Sidus anc. 
which had been garrisoned by Praxitas, — as well as || 
CEnoé, which had been left under occupation by Ag: 
rinth was thus cleared of enemies on its eastern and - 
sides. And though the Lacedsemonians still carried « 
warfare from Lechzum, yet,such was the terror imp ° 
late destruction of their mora, that the Corinthian ez i 
on did not venture to march by land from that place | 
under ‘the walls of Corinth,——but communicated w: : 
only by sea.2 In truth, we hear of no farther sei i 
operations undertaken by Sparta against Corinth, bei 
of Antalkidas. And the place became so secure, tl | 
thian leaders and their Argeian allies were glad to | | 
the presence of Iphikrates. That officer had gai | 
glory by his recent successes, which the Athenian o1 | 
the next generation never ceased to extol, that his te: | 
ly haughty, became domineering; and he tried to | | 
for Athens or for himself, the mastery of Corinth . 
death some of the philo-Argeian leaders. We kz | 
cumstances only by brief and meagre allusion; bi 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv, 5, 16. 2 Xen. He | 
* Demosthenes — epi Lvvragews — ¢. 8, p. 172. 
VOL. IX. 
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the Athenians to recall Iphikrates with a large portion of his -pel 
tasts, and to send Chabrias to Corinth in his place.! 

It was either in the ensuing summer, — or perhaps immediately 
afterwards during the same summer, — 390 B. c., that Agesilaus un- 
dertook an expedition into Akarnania ; at the instance of the Achz- 
ans,who threatened, if this were not done, to forsake the Lacedzemo- 
nian alliance. They had acquired possession of the Atolian dis- 
trict of Kalydon, had brought the neighboring villagers into a 
city residence, and garrisoned it as a dependence of the Achzean 
confederacy. But the Akarnanians,— allies of Athens as well 
as Thebes, and aided by an Athenian squadron at Ciniadse,— 
attacked them there, probably at the invitation of a portion of 
the inhabitants, and pressed them so hard, that they employed the 
moet urgent instances to obtain aid from Sparta. Agesilaus crossed 
the Gulf at Rhium with a considerable force of Spartans and al- 
lies, and the full muster of the Achwzans. On his arrival the Akar- 
nanians all took refuge in their cities, sending their cattle up into 
the interior highlands, to the borders of a remote lake. i 
having sent to Stratus to require them not merely to forbear hos- 
tilities against the Achzans, but to relinquish their alliance with 
Athens and Thebes, and to become allies of Sparta, — found his 
demands resisted, and began to lay waste the country. Two or 
three days of operations designedly slack, were employed to lull 
the Akarnanians into security; after which, by a rapid forced 
march, Agesilaus suddenly surprised the remote spot in which 
their cattle and slaves had been deposited for safety. He spent a 
. day here to sell this booty; merchants, probably, accompanying 
his army. But he had considerable difficulty in his return march, 
from the narrow paths and high mountains through which he had 
to thread his way. By a series of brave and well-combined hill- 
movements, — which, probably, reminded Xenophon of his own 
operations against the Karduchians in the retreat of the Ten- 
Thousand, — he defeated and dispersed the Akarnanians, though 
not without suffering considerably from the excellence of their 
light troops. Yet he was not successful in his attack upon any 


1 Diodor. xiv, 92; Xen. Hellen. iv, 8, 34. 

Aristeides (Panathen. p- 168) boasts that the Athenians were masters of 
the Acro-Corinthus, and might have kept the city as their ow», but thas 
they generously refused to do so. 


2. (ee, - 4 
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AGESIPOLIS INVADES ARGOS. 


one of their cities, nor would he consent to prolong tl 
seed-time, notwithstanding earnest solicitation from tl 
whom he pacified by.engaging to return the next sprin; 
indeed, in a difficult and dangerous country, had not 
been facilitated by the compliance of the /Etolians ; wl 
(though vainly) on obtaining from him the recovery of 
then held (as well as Kalydon) by the Achzans.! P. 


success of this expedition had been, however, it inflict 


damage on the Akarnanians to accomplish its purpose. 
ing that it was about to be repeated in the ensuing 
sent envoys to Sparta to solicit peace ; consenting to :| 
hostilities against the Achzans, and to enrol themsel; 
bers of the Lacedsemonian confederacy.? 

It was in this same year that the Spartan authori: 
on an expedition against Argos, of which Agesipol | 
king, took the command. Having found the border : 
vorable, and crossed the frontier, he sent forward 
Phlius, where the Peloponnesian allies were ordered 
but he himself first turned aside to Olympia, to consi 
of Zeus. 

It had been the practice of the Argeians, seemir : 
than one previous occasion,? when an invading L: 
army was approaching their territory, to meet them 
message, intimating that it was the time of some festi' | 
neian, or other) held sacréd by both parties, and wart 
to violate the frontier during the holy truce. This 
of fact nothing better than a fraud ; for the notice w: 
the moment when the Karneian festival (or othe 
might be) ought to come on according to the due cour | 
but at any time when it might serve the purpose « 
Lacedemonian invasion. But though the duplicity 
jans was thus manifest, so strong were the pious s 
Spartan king, that he could hardly make up his min 
the warning. Moreover, in the existing confusion o! 
there was always room for some uncertainty as to 


1 Diodor. xv, 73. * Xen. Hellen. iv, 6, 

3 Xen. Hellen. iv, 7,3. Ol d' Apyeior, éret Eyywoar od 
Ave, Exenpav, Gorep elOVecav, torepavapévove dio 
povrac orovdde. 
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which was the true Karneian moon; no Dorian state Laving any 
right to fix it imperatively for the ethers, as the Eleians fixed the 
Olympic truce, and the Corinthians the Isthmian. It was witha 
view to satisfy his conscience on this subject that Agesipolis now 
went to Olympia, and put the question to the oracle of Zeus, — 
whether he might with a safe religious conscience refuse to accept 
the holy truce, if the Argeians st.ould now tender it. The oracle, 
habitually dexterous in meet.ng a specific question with a general 
reply, informed him, that he might with a safe conscience decline 
a truce demanded wrongfully and for underhand ‘purposes! This 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv, 7,2. ‘O dd ’Aynoimodig — AGO ele Tiv OAvuriay nat 
xpnornpraldnevoc, ernpora Tov Sedv, el doiwg dv Exot abr, uh Sexouévy rag 
onovddg tov ’Apyeiwv: bre ody, Store KaSnKoLt 6 Xpbvo¢g GAA’ 
Swrore éuBadaAdrecy péiddorev Aakedatpoviol, tore brépepor 
rodc phvac. ‘O d2 Dede txeojuavev atr>, Sorov elvar ph Seyouéve 
orovdds adixuc emigepopévac. ‘Exeidev 0d ebdd¢ wopevdele ele AcAgodc, érp- 
pero ad Tov ’ArdAAw, el xdxeivy doxoty xept Tov orovduy, xadanep TH warTpi. 
°O D dmexpivaro, kai maAa xara ratvra. 

I have given in the text what I believe to be the meaning of the words 
brogépety rove uijvac,—upon which Schneider has a long and not very in- 
structive note, adopting an untenable hypothesis of Dodwell, that the Ar- 
geians on this occasion appealed to the sanctity of the Isthmian truce; 
which is not countenanced by anything in Xenophon, and which it belonged 
to the Corinthians to announce, not to the Argeians. The plural rode pivag 
indicates (as Weiske and Manso understand it) that the Argeians some- 
times put forward the name of one festival, sometimes of another. We 
may be pretty sure that the Karneian festival"was one. of them ; but what - 
the others were, we cannot tell. It is very probable that there were several 
festivals of common obligation either among all the Dorians, or between 
Sparta and Argos — rarpyove tivac omovddg éx madaiov xaSeordoag rote 
Awpietot mpog GAARAovc, —to use the language of Pausanias (iii, 5, 6). 
The language of Xenophon implies that the demand made by the Argeians, _ 
for observance of the Holy Truce, was in itself rightful, or rather, that it 
would have been rightful at a different season ; but that they put themselver 
in the wrong by making it at an improper season and for a fraudulent po. 
litical purpose. 

For some remarks on other fraudulent manceuvres of the Argeians, re 
specting the season of the Karneian truce, see Vol. VII. of this History 
Ch. lvi, p. 66. The compound verb trogépecy tode puivac seems to im 
ply the underhand purpose with which the Argeians preferred their demand 
of the trnce. What were the previous occasions on which they had pre- 
ferred a similar demand, we are not informed. Two years before, Ayvesilaug 
had invaded and laid waste Argos; perhaps they may haye tried, but with- 
ont success, tO arrest his march by a similar pious fraud. 


oe — | — 


- EARTHQUAKE IN ARGOS. . gay. 


‘was accepted by Agesipolis as a satisfactory affirmative. Never- 
theless, to make assurance doubly sure, he went directly forward to . 
Delphi, to put the same question to Apollo. As it would have 
been truly embarrassing, however, if the two holy replies had turned 
out such as to.contradict each other, he availed himself of the 
prajudicium which he had already received at Olympia, and sub- 
mitted the question to Apollo at Delphi in this form: “Is thine 
Opinion on the question of the holy truce, the same as that of thy 
father (Zeus)?” “Most decidedly the same,” replied the god. 
Such double warranty, though the appeal was so drawn up as 
scarcely to leave to Apollo freedom of speech,! enabled Agesipolis 
to return with full confidence to Phlius, where his army was al- 
ready mustered; and to march immediately into the Argejan ter- 
ritory by the road of Nemea. Being met on the frontier by two 
heralds with wreaths and in solemn attire, who warned him that it 
was a season of holy truce, he informed them that the gods authorized 
his disobedience to their summons, and marched on into the Argeian 
plain. 

It happened that on the first evenitig after he had crossed the 
border, the supper and the consequent libation having been just 
concluded, an earthquake occurred; or, to translate the Greek 
phrase, “the god (Poseidon) shook.” To all Greeks, and to Lace- 


: dsemonians especially, this was a solemn event, and the personal 


companions of Agesipolis immediately began to sing the pzan in 
honor of Poseidon; the general impression among the soldiers 
being, that he would give orders for quitting the territory imme- 
diately, as Agis had acted in the invasion of Elis a few years be- 
nv Se 


It is to this proceeding, perhaps, that Andokides alludes (Or. iii, De Pace, 
8s. 27), where he says that the Argeians, though strenuous in insisting that 
Athens should help them to carry on the war for the possession of Corinth 
against the Lacedemonians, had nevertheless made a separate peace with 
the latter, covering their own Argeian territory from invasion — avro? 0 idig 
elpyvnv motnodpuevot Ty Yopav ob mapéxovoww surodepeiv. Of this obscure 
passage I can give no better explanation. 

) Aristotel. Rhetoric. ii, 28. ‘Hyjoermog bv AeAdgoic txnpdta rov Pedr, 
Kexpnuevoc mporepoy ‘OAvyuniiory, el abr@ tabTa doxei, dmep TH rarpl, o¢ 
aloxypoy by révavra elreiv. 

A similar story, about the manner of putting the question to Apollo at 
Delphi, after it had already been put to Zeus at Dédéna, is told about Age- 
silaus on another occasion (Plutarch, Apophth. Lacon. p. 208 F.). 
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fore. Perhaps Agesipolis would have done the same here, constru- 
ing the earthquake as a warning that he had done wrong, in neglect- 
ing the summons of the heralds, —had he not been fortified by 
the recent oracles. He now replied, that if the earthquake had 
occurred before he crossed the frontier, he should have considered 
it as a prohibition ; but as it came after his crossing, he looked upon 
it as an encouragement to go forward. 

So fully had the Argeians counted on the success of their warning 
transmitted by the heralds, that they had made little preparation 
for defence. Their dismay and confusion were very great; their 
property was still outlying, not yet removed into secure places, 80 
that Agesipolis found much both to destroy and to appropriate. 
He carried his ravages even to the gates of the city, piquing him- 
self on advancing a little farther than Agesilaus had gone in his 
invasion two years before. He was at last driven to retreat by the 
terror of a flash of lightning in his camp, which killed several per- 
sons. And a project which he had formed, of erecting a permanent 
fort on the Argeian frontier, was abandoned in consequence of un- 
favorable sacrifices.! 

Besides these transactions in and near the isthmus of Corinth, 
the war between Sparta and her enemies was prosecuted during 
the same years both in the islands and on the coast of Asia Minor; 
though our information is so imperfect. that we can scarcely trace 
the thread of events. The defeat near Knidus (394 B. c.),— the 
triumphant maritime force of Pharnabazus and Konon at the Isth- 
mus of Corinth in the ensuing year (393 8. c.), — the restoration 
of the Athenian Long Walls and fortified port, — and the activity 
of Konon with the fleet among the islands,2—so alarmed the 


} Xen. Hellen. iv, 7, 7; Pausan. iii, 5, 6. 

It rather seems, by the language of these two writers, that they look upon 
the menacing signs, by which Agesipolis was induced to depart, as marks 
of some displeasure of the gods against his expedition. 

* Xen. Hellen. iv, 8,12. Compare Isokrates, Or. vii, (Areopag.) 8.13. d7d- 
onc yap Tig ‘EAAGdog brd THY TOALY HUGY bromecobonc Kal pETA THY Kévavog 
vavyayiay Kal pera tv TiuoSéov orparnyiav, etc. This oration, however, 
was composed a long while after the events (about B.c. 353 — see Mr. Clin- 
ton’s Fast. H., in that year); and Isokrates exaggerates; mistaking the 
break-up of the Lacedemonian empire for a resuniption.of the Athenian, 
Demosthenes also (cont. Leptin. c. 16, p. 477) corifounds the same two ideas, 
and even the Athenian vote of thanks to Konon, perpetuated on a comme- 
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ANTALKIDAS ENVOY To TIBIBAZUS. 


Spartans with the idea of a second Athenian marit: 
that they made every effort to detach the Persian for 
side of their enemies. 

The Spartan Antalkidas, a dexterous, winning and 
not unlike Lysander, was sent as envoy to Tiribazus | 
whom we now find as satrap of Ionia in the room of ' 
after having been satrap of Armenia during the retrea 
Thousand. As Tiribazus was newly arrived in Asi 
had not acquired that personal enmity against the Spa. 
the active hostilities of Derkyllidas and Agesilaus ha: 
Pharnabazus and’ other Persians. Moreover, jealou 
neighboring satraps was an ordinary feeling, which 
now hoped to turn to the advantage of Sparta. To cc 
projects, envoys were also sent to Tiribazus, by the 
enemies of Sparta, Athens, Thebes, Corinth, and . 
Konon, as the envoy of Athens, was incautiously 
among the number. On the part of Sparta, Antalki 

first, to abandon to the king of Persia all the Greeks ; 
nent of Asia; next, as to all the other Greeks, insul:. 
continental, he required nothing more than absolute «| 
each separate city, great and small.2 The Persian ki: 
could neither desire anything more for himself, nor 1 : 
tive for continuing the war against Sparta, when he 

be placed in possession of all the towns on the Asiai | 
when he should find both Sparta and Athens rende: : 
of annoying him, through the autonomy and disunio: 

lenic world. But to neither of the two propositions « | 
would Athens, Thebes, or Argos, accede. As to the fir : 
diated the disgrace of thus formally abandoning the As: | 


morative column, countenanced the same impression, — érei | 
Yépwoe trode "AUnvaiwy cvppuayous, etc. 

1 Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 22. * Xen. Hellen. | 

3 Diodor. xiv, 110. He affirms that these cities strongly | 
concession, five years afterwards, when the peace of Antalkic | 
concluded ; but that they were forced to give up their scruy : 
the peace including the concession, because they had not | 
Persia and Sparta acting in hearty alliance. 

Hence we may infer with certainty, that they also object | 
the earlier discussions, when it was first broached by Antal . 
their objections to it were in part the cause why the discuss | 
the text broke off without result. ’ 
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as to the second proposition, guaranteeing autonomy to every 
distinct city of Greece, they would admit it only under special 
reserves, which it did not suit the purpose of Antalkidas to grant. 
In truth the proposition went to break up (and was framed with 
that view) both the Boeotian confederacy under the presidency of 
. Thebes, and the union between Argos and Corinth; while it also 
deprived Athens of the chance of recovering Lemnos, Imbros, 
and Skyros,! — islands which had been possessed and recognized 
by her since the first commencement of the confederacy of Delos ; 
indeed the two former, even from the time of Miltiades the con- 
queror of Marathon. 

Here commences a new era in the policy of Sparta. That she 
should abnegate all pretension to maritime empire, is noway difficult 
to understand — seeing that it had already been irrevocably over- 
thrown by the defeat of Knidus. Nor can we wonder that she should 
abandon the Greeks on the Asiatic continent to Persian sway; since 
this was nothing more than she had already consented to do in her 
conventions with Tissaphernes and Cyrus during the latter years 
of the Peloponnesian war,? —- and consented, let us add, not under 
any of that stringent necessity which at the same time pressed 
upon Athens, but simply with a view to the maximum of victory 
over an enemy already enfeebled. The events which followed the 
close of that war (recounted in a former chapter) had indeed in- 
duced her to alter her determination, and again to espouse their 


It is true that Athens, during her desperate struggles in the last years of 
the Peloponnesian war, had consented to this concession, and even to 
greater, without doing herself any good (Thucyd. viii, 56). But she was 
not now placed in circumstances so imperious as to force her to be equally 
yielding. 

Plato, in the Menexenus (c. 17, p. 245), asserts that all the allies of Athens 
— Beotians, Corinthians, Argeians, etc., were willing to surrender the Asi- 
atic Greeks at the requisition of Artaxerxes; but that the Athenians alone 
resolutely stood out, and were in consequence left without any allies. The 
latter part of this assertion, as to the isolation of Athens from her allies, is 
certainly not true; nor do I believe that the allies took essentialiy different 
views from Athens on the point. The Menexenus, eloquent and compli- 
mentary to Athens, must be followed cautiously as to matters of fact. Plato 
goes the length of denying that the Athenians subscribed the convention of 
' Antalkidas. Aristeides (Panathen. p. 172) says that they were forced to 
subscribe it, because all their allies abandoned them. 

* Xen. Hellen. iv, 8, 15. 

? Sce a striking passage in the Or. xii, (Panathen.) of Isokrates, s. 110. 
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eause. But the real novelty now first exhibited in her policy, 
is, the full development of what had before existed in manifest 
tendency, — hostility against all the partial land-confederactes of . 
Greece, disguised under the plausible demand of universal autono- 
my for every town, great or small. How this autonomy was 
construéd and carried into act, we shall see hereafter; at present, 
we have only to note the first proclamation of it by Antalkidas 
in the name of Sparta. 

On this oceasion, indeed, his mission came to nothing, from the 
peremptory opposition of Athens and the others. But he was fortu- 
nate enough to gain the approbation and confidence of Tiribazus ; 
who saw so clearly how much both propositions tended to promote 
the interests and power of Persia, that he resolved to go up in 
person to court, and prevail on Artaxerxes to act in concert with 
Sparta. Though not daring to support Antalkidas openly, Tiri- 
bazus secretly gave him money to reinforce the Spartan fleet. He 
at the same time rendered to Sparta the more signal service of ar- 
resting and detaining Konon, pretending that the latter was acting . 
contrary to the interests of the king.! This arrest was a gross act of 
perfidy, since Konon not only commanded respect in his character 
of envoy,— but had been acting with the full confidence, and almost 
under the orders, of Pharnabazus. But the removal of an officer of 
so much ability, — the only man who possessed the confidence of 
Pharngbazus, —— was the most fatal of all impediments to the naval 
renovation of Athens. It was fortunate that Konon had had time 
to rebuild the Long Walls, before his means of action were thus 
abruptly intercepted. Respecting his subsequent fate, there exist 
contradictory stories. According to one, he was put to death by 
the Persians in prison; according to another, he found means to 
escape and again took refuge with Evagoras in Cyprus, in which 
island he afterwards died of sickness. The latter story appears 
undoubtedly to be the true one. But it is certain that he never 
afterwards had the means of performing any public service, and 
that his career was cut short by this treacherous detention, just at 
the moment when its promise was the most splendid for his 


country. 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv, 8,16; Diodor. xiv, 85. 

* Lysias, Or. xix, (De Bon. Aristoph.) s. 41, 42, 44; Cornelius Nepos, 
Conon, c. 5; Isokrates, Or. iv (Panegyr.) s. 180. 
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DIPHRIDAS SENT TO SUCCEED THIMBRON 


as well as ill-prepared for a battle, made but an ineff 
ance. They were broken, warmly pursued, and the gr 
slain. A few who contrived to escape the active Per 
found shelter in the neighboring cities.1 

This victory of Struthas, gained by the Persian cavs 
a degree of vigor and ability which, fortunately for 
was rarely seen in Persian operations. Our scanty 
does not enable us to trace its consequences. We fir 
sent out soon after by the Lacedzemonians, along with 
Exkdikus, as successor of Thimbron to bring together 
of the defeated army, and to protect those cities w’: 
tributed to form it. Diphridas,—a man with al. 
qualities of his predecessor, but a better and more c: 
-—is said to have succeeded to some extent in this dif | 
Being fortunate enough to take captive the son-in-la‘: 
with his wife, (as Xenophon had captured Asidatés,) | 
sufficiently large ransom to enable him to pay his tr « 
-time.2 But it is evident that his achievements were: | 
ble, and that the Jonian Greeks on the continent a ' 
make good their position, as they can, against the sat: 

The forces of Sparta were much required at R | 
island (as has been mentioned already) had revolte 
about five years before (a few months anterior to the 
- dus), dispossessed the Lysandrian oligarchy, and ; 
democratical government. But since that period, 
party in the island had gradually risen up, acquired : 
come into correspondence with the oligarehical e i 
their side warmly solicited aid from Sparta, rep : 
Rhodes would otherwise become thoroughly depend 
Accordingly, the Lacedsemonians sent eight triremes 
gean under the command of Ekdikus; the first of th : 
- which had crossed since the defeat of Knidus.3 Thc ; 
Athenian naval force in the Avgean had been eith 
paralyzed since the seizure of Konon, yet the Rhodi 
possessed a fleet of about twenty triremes, besid: 
force of other kinds; so that Ekdikus could not e 


—. 


—. 
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! Xen. Hellen. iv, 8, 18, 19. * Xen. Hell 
* Xen. Kellen. iv, 8, 21. 
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island, but was compelled to halt at Knidus. Fortunately, Teleu- 
tias the Lacedszmonian was now in the Corinthian Gulf with a 
fleet of twelve triremes, which were no longer required there; 
since Agesilaus and he had captured Lecheum a few months 
before, and destroyed the maritime force of the Corinthians in 
those waters. He was now directed to sail with his squadron out 
of the Corinthian Gulf across to Asia, to supersede Ekdikus, and 
take the command of the ‘whole fleet for operations off Rhodes. 
On passing by Samos, he persuaded the inhabitants to embrace 
the cause of Sparta, and to furnish him with a few ships; after 
which he went onward to Knidus, where, superseding Ekdikus, he 
found himself at the head of twenty-seven triremes.! In his way 
from Knidus to Rhodes, he accidentally fell in with the Athenian 
admiral Philokrates, conducting ten triremes to Cyprus to the aid 
of Evagoras in his struggle against the Persians. He was fortu- 
“ nate enough to carry them all as prisoners into Knidus, where he 
sold the whole booty, and then proceeded with his fleet, thus aug- 
mented to thirty-seven sail, to Rhedes. Here he established a 
fortified post, enabling the oligarchical party to carry on an active 
civil war. But he was defeated in a battle, his enemies being 
decidedly the stronger force in the island, and masters of all 
the cities.? 


' Xen. Hellen. iv, 8, 23. : 

Diodorus (xiv, 97) agrees in this number of twenty-seven triremes, and 
_f the fact of aid having been obtained from Samos, which island was per- 
saaded to detach itself from Athens. But he recounts the circumstances 
ma very different manner. He represents the oligarchical party in Rhodes 
as having risen in insurrection, and become masters of the island; he does 
not name Teleutias, but Eudokimus (Ekdikus*), Diphilus (Diphridas ?), 
and Philodikus, as commanders. 

The statement of Xenophon deserves the greater credence, in my judg- 
ment. His means of information, as well as his interest, about Teleutias 
(the brother of Agesilaus) were considerable. 

% Xen. Hellen. iv, 8, 24-26. 

Although the three ‘ancient Rhodian cities (Lindus, Ialysus, and Kamei- 
rus) had coalesced (see Diodor. xiii, 75) a few years before into the great 
city of Rhodes, afterwards so powerful and celebrated, — yet they still con- 
tinued to exist, and apparently as fortified pleces. For Xenophon speaks 
of the democrats in Rhodes as ra¢ re wéAete Eyovrae, etc. 

Whether the Philokrates here named as Philokrates son of Ephialtes, is 
the same person as the Philokrates accused in the Thirtieth oration of Ly: 
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AID TO EVAGORAS. 


The alliance with Evagoras of Cyprus, in his conte 
Artaxerxes, was at this moment an unfortunate an 
circumstance for Athens, since she was relying upon 
against Sparta, and since Sparta ¥ was bidding again: 
But the alliance was one which ‘she could not ligh 
For Evagoras had not only harbored Konon with thi 
the Athenian fleet after the disaster of -A®gospote. 
earned a grant of citizenship and the honor of a stat! 

«as a strenuous auxiliary in procuring that Persian aid 
the battle of Knidus, and as a personal combatant i: 
before the commencement of his dissension with Ari 
would have been every way advantageous to Athen: 
ment tq decline assisting Evagoras, since (not to 
probability of offending the Persian conrt) she hi: | 
enough to employ all her maritime force nearer hom | 
poses more essential to herself. Yet in spite of thes | 
considerations of prudence, the paramount feelings c 
tion and gratitude, enforced by influential citizens w 
connections in Cyprus, determined the Athenians to 
selves with his gallant struggles? (of which I sha 
fully presently). So little was fickleness, or instabil 
oblivion of past feelings, a part of their real na . 
historians have commonly denounced it as among t) | 
qualities. 

The capture of their squadron under Philokrate: 
the consequent increase of the Lacedsemonian - 
Rhodes, compelled the Athenians to postpone furth 
goras, and to arm forty triremes under Thrasybulus 
coast; no inconsiderable effort, when we recollect 1 
before there was scarcely a single trireme in Peira 
a wall of defence around the place. Though sent ; 
the assistance of Rhodes, Thrasybulus judged it | 


sias —cannot be certainly made out. It is possible e 
might be two contemporary Athenians bearing this name 
plain the circumstance that Xenophon here names the f 
@ practice occasional with him, but not common. 

1 Isokrates, Or. ix, (Evagoras) s. 67, 68, 82; Epistola 
mosthen. Orot. p. 161, c. 4. 

* Lysias, Orat. xix, (De Bonis Aristoph.) s. 27-44. 
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first to the Hellespont ; probably from extreme want of money to 
pay his men. Derkyllidas was still in occupation of Abydos, yet 
there was no Lacedsemonian fleet in the strait; so that Thrasybu- 
lus was enabled to extend the alliances of Athens both on the Eu- 
ropean and the Asiatic side, — the latter being under the friendly 
satrap, Pharnabazus. Reconciling the two Thracian’ princes, Seu- 
thes and Amadokus, whom he found at war, he brought both .of 
them into amicable relations with Athens, and then moved forward 
to Byzantium. That city was already in alliance with Athens ; 
but on the arrival of Thrasybulus, the alliance was still further 
cemented by the change of its government into a democracy. 
Having established friendship with the opposite city of Chalkedon, 
and being thus master of the Bosphorus, he sold the tithe of the 
commercial ships sailing out of the Euxine ;! leaving doubtless an 
adequate force to exact it. This was a striking evidence of revived 
Athenian maritime power, which seems also to have been now ex- 
tended more or less to Samothrace, Thasus, and the coast of 
Thrace.? 

From Byzantium, Thrasybulus sailed to Mityléné, which was 
already in friendship with Athens, — though Methymna and the 
other cities in the island were still maintained by a force under 
the Lacedemonian harmost, Therimachus. With the aid of the 
Mitylenzans, and of the exiles from other Lesbian cities, Thrasybu- 
lus marched to the borders of Methymna, where he was met by 
Therimachus ; who had also brought together his utmost force, but 
was now completely defeated and slain. The Athenians thus be- 
came masters of Antissa and Eresus, where they were enabled to 
levy a valuable contribution, as well as to plunder the refractory 
territory of Methymna. Nevertheless, Thrasybulus, in spite of 
farther help from Chios and Mityléné, still thought himself not in 
a situation to go to Rhodes with advantage. Perhaps he was not 
sure of pay in advanee, and the presence of unpaid troops in an 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv, 8, 25-27. 

Polybius (iv, 38-47) gives instractive remarks and information about the 
importance of Byzantium and its very peculiar position, in the ancient 
world, — as well as about the dues charged on the merchant vessels going 
into, or coming out of, the Euxine,— and the manner in which these dues 
pressed upon general trade. 

* Xen. Hellen. v, 1, 7. 


DEATH OF THRASYBULUS. 


. %  exphalited ‘island might be a doubtful benefit. A 
$ seiled.from Lesbos along the western and southern 
. oF = Minor, levying contributions at Halikarnassus! anc 
27 : -intil he came to Aspendus in Pamphylia; where he 
~~ = Smonéy and was about to depart with it, when some : 
—_ ae == xmitted by his soldiers so exasperated the inhabits, 
a = nat ; attacked him by night unprepared in his tent, and s: 
“os ‘Thus perished the citizen to whom, more than ti 
sila: 2h hone owed not only her renovated democracy, bri 
: _;ferous, and harmonious working, after renovation. I 
~5 Paconian and oligarchical Xenophon bestows upon 
ware. ty? ind unaffected eulogy.3 His devoted patriotism | 
eT ‘and prosecuting the struggle against the Thirty, : 
. ls. “if they not only were at the height of their power, bt ; 
_ _ - ground for calculating on the full auxiliary strer } 
" “1.” deserves high admiration. But the feature which : : 
_.%.. .. eminent in his character, —a feature infinitely rare | 
+. "+" - character, generally, — is, that the energy of a si | 
. _* was combined with complete absence both of vindic - 
- for the past, and of overbearing ambition for himse 
_+1,: dive himself as a simple citizen under the restored | 
“2, .: **taught his countrymen to forgive an oligarchical p: 
». 7" -.-*% they had suffered atrocious wrongs, and set the e: 
2 it: of acquiescing, in the loss of his own large proper . 
27. 7'"¥ osity of such a proceeding ought not to count for les _| 
fat :s .: - ‘ati the same time dictated by the highest political 
_- 2.‘ find in an oration of Lysias against Ergokles (a cit 
“  .-;:"in the Athenian fleet on this last expedition), in. 
" . 1% ds accused of gross peculation, — insinuations agai 
2 of having countenanced the delinquency, thou; 
"7 3,. praise of his general character. Even the wo 
'- + ‘‘gtand aré so vague as ‘to carry little evidence; _ 
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“t°;.... ¥ Lysias, Or. xxviii, cont. Erg. s. 1-20. 

u .7-+° # Xen. Hellen. iv, 8, 28-30; Diodor. xiv, 94. 
=. *4- ic The latter states that Thrasybulus lost twenty-three 1: 
2. “ -11-! near Lesbos, —which Xenophon does not notice, and ws. 


a * ° in able. . . 
--.5  9°Ken. Hellen. iv, 8, 31. Kat @paciBoviog uiv 69, pl 
Tata Bd¢ elvat, obtwc EreAcirncer. 
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reflect that the oration was spoken after the death of Thrasybulus, 
they are entitled to no weight at all.! 

The Athenians sent Agyrrhius to succeed Thrasybulus. After 
the death of the latter, we may conclude that the fleet went to 
Rhodes, its original destination, —— though “Xenophon does not 
expressly say so, —~ the rather, as neither Teleutias nor any subse- 
quent Lacedsemonian commander appears to have become master 
of the island, in spite of the considerable force which they had 
there assembled.2 The Lacedsemonians, however, on their side, 
being also much in want of money, Teleutias was obliged (in the 
same manner as the Athenians), to move from island to island, 
levying contributions as he could. 

When the news of the successful proceedings of Thrasybulus 
at Byzantium and the Hellespont, again establishing a toll for the 
profit of Athens, reached Sparta, it excited so much anxiety, that 
Anaxibius, having great influence with the ephors of the time, 
prevailed on them to send him out as harmost to Abydos, in the 
room of Derkyllidas, who had now been in that post for several 
years. Having been the officer originally employed to procure the 


1 Lysias, cont. Ergo. Or. xxviii, s. 9. 

Ergokles is charged in this oration with gross abuse of power, oppression 
towards allies and citizens of Athens, and peculation for his own profit, 
during the course of the expedition of Thrasybulus; who is indirectly ac- 
cused of conniving at such misconduct. It appears that the Athenians, as 
soon as they were informed that Thrasybulus had established the toll in the 
Bosphorus, passed a decree that an account should be sent home of all 
moneys exacted from the various cities, and that the colleagues of Thrasy- 
bulus should come home to go throngh the audit (s. 5); implying (so far as 
we can understand what is thus briefly noticed) that Thrasybulus_ himself 
should not be obliged to come home, but might stay on his Hellespontine or 
Asiatic command. Ergokles, however, probably one of these colleagues, 
resented this degree as an insult, and advised Thrasybulus to seize Byzan- 
tium, to retain the fleet, and to marry the daughter of the Thracian prince 
Seuthés. Itis also affirmed in the oration that the fleet had come home 
in very bad condition (s.2-4), and that the money, levied with so much 
criminal abuse, had been either squandered or fraudulently appropriated. 

We learn from another oration that Ergokles was condemned to death. 
His property was confiscated, and was said to amount to thirty talents, 
though he had been poor before the expedition; but nothing like that 
amount was discovered after the sentence of confiscation (Lysias, Or. xxx, 
cont. Philokrat. s. 8). 

* Xen. Hellen. iv, 8, 31. 3 Xen. Hellen. vy, 1, 2. 
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VIGOROUS PROCEEDINGS OF ANAXIBIU, 


revolt of the place from Athens (in 411 8. c.),! D 
gince rendered service not less essential in preservin 
during the extensive desertion which followed the ba 
But it was supposed that he ought to have checked 
plans of Thrasybulus; moreover, Anaxibius promi 
force were entrusted to him, to put down effectual 
revived Athenian influence. He was supposed to ki 
regions in which he had once already been admiral, | 
when Xenophon and the Cyreian army first returne 
ness, treachery, and corruption, which he displayed 
with that gallant body of men, have been already 1 
former chapter.? With three triremes, and funds / 
a thousand mercenary troops, Anaxibius accordi 
Abydos. He began his operations with consideral 
against Athens and Pharnabazus. While he armec 
which he employed in making incursions on the nei; 
in the territory of that satrap, —he at the same ti 
his little squadron by three triremes out of the harb 
so that he became strong enough to seize the me 
passing along the Hellespont to Athens or to hei 
force which Thrasybulus had left at Byzantium 
strait revenues, was thus inadequate to its object w 
addition. 

Fortunately, Iphikrates was ‘at this moment | 
Athens, having recently returnd from Corinth witl 
peltasts, for whom doubtless employment was wan 
accordingly’ sent with twelve hundred peltasts 2 
remes, to combat Anaxibius in the Hellespont; whic 
again the scene of conflict, as it had been in the latt 
Peloponnesian war; the Athenians from the Euro 
Lacedzmonians from the Asiatic. At first the wa 
of desultory privateering, and money-levying excur 
_ sides.4 But at length, the watchful genius of Iphi 


1 Thucyd. viii, 61; compare Xenoph. Anab. v, 6, 24. 

7 See above, Chapter xxi, p. 156 of the present volume. 

* Xen. Hellen. iv, 8, 32, 83. 

4 Xen. Hellen. iv, 8, 35,36. rd pév mpOrov Ayora¢ dian 
MOVY GAAFAOIC. 6. eee eens "Orug doxoin, dorep elodet, én’ d; 
yamertAevkévat, 
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sred opportunity for a successful stratagem. Anaxibius, having just 
drawn the town of Antandrus into his alliance, had marched thither 
for the purpose of leaving a garrison in it, with his Lacedzemonian 
and mercenary forces, as well as two hundred hoplites from Abydos 
itself. His way lay across the mountainous region of Ida, south- 
ward to the coast of the gulf of Adramyttium. Accordingly, 
Iphikrates, foreseeing, that he would speedily return, crossed over 
in the night from the Chersonese, and planted himself in ambush 
on the line of return march; at a point where it traversed the 
desert and mountainous extremities of the Abydene territory, near 
the gold mines of Kremasté. The triremes which carried him 
across were ordered to sail up the strait on the next day, in order 
that Anaxibius must be apprised of it, and might suppose Iphi- 
krates to be employed on his ordinary money-levying excursion. 
The stratagem was completely successful. Anaxibius returned 
on the next day, without the least suspicion of any enemy at hand, 
marching in careless order and with long-stretched files, as well 
from the narrowness of the mountain path as from the circum- 
stance that he was in the friendly territory of Abydos. Not ex- 
pecting to fight, he had unfortunately either omitted the morning 
sacrifice, or taken no pains to ascertain that the victims were favor- 
able; so Xenophon informs us,! with that constant regard to the 
divine judgments and divine warnings which pervades both the 
Hellenica and the Anabasis. Iphikrates having suffered the 
Abydenes who were in the van to pass, suddenly sprang from 
his ambush, to assault Anaxibius with the Lacedzmonians and 
the mercenaries, as they descended the mountain-pass into the 
plain of Kremasté. His appearance struck terror and confusion 
into the whole army; unprepared in its disorderly array for sted- 
fast resistance,— even if the minds of the soldiers had been ever 
so well strung, — against well-trained peltasts, who were sure to 
prevail over hoplites not in steady rank. To Anaxibius himself, 
the truth stood plain at once. Defeat was inevitable, and there 
remained no other resource for him except to die like a brave man. 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv, 8,86. ‘O 'AvasiBiog dmeropetero, Oc pev EAeyeto, ob d2 
r&v lepdv yeyevynpévorv atr@ éxeivy tg Hpépg, GAAQ xarag- 
povijoac, Sri did pidiag re éropebeto nal é¢ woAcw gidiay, Kat bre Hxove TOP 
dravrovtuy, Tay Idixparny dvarerAevnéat tiv eri Ipecxovyfoov, duedgaere- 


pow éropevero, 


DEATH OF ANAXIBIUS. 


Accordingly, desiring his shield-bearer to hand to 
he said to those around him, —“ Friends, my hono 
to die here; but do you hasten away, and save yo 
the enemy close with us.” Such order was hardly 
termine his panic-stricken troops, who fled with one 
Abydos ; while Anaxibius himself awaited firmly t 
the enemy, and fell gallantly fighting on the spot. 
twelve Spartan harmosts, those who had been exp: 
various governments by the defeat of Knidus, an 
mained ever since under Derkyllidas at Abydos, 
like courage and shared his fate. Such disdain of 
prises us in conspicuous Spartan citizens, to whom } 
flight was “no true preservation” (in the language: 
but simply prolongation of life under intolerable di: 
But what deserves greater remark is, that the yout 
axibius was tenderly attached and who was his consi 
could not endure to leave him, stayed fighting b 
perished by the same honorable death.* So strong: 
devotion which this relation between persons of tl 
spired in the ancient Greek mind. With these exc 
else made any attempt to stand. All fled, and we 
Iphikrates as far as the gatés of Abydos, with the sl 
out. of the two hundred Abydene hoplites, and two 
remaining troops. 

This well-planned and successful exploit, while 
reputation of Iphikrates, rendered the Athenians ag 
the Bosphorus and the Hellespont, ensuring both - 
dues and the transit of their trading vessels. 
Athenians were thus carrying on naval war at RB 
Hellespont, they began to experience annoyance 
from A¢gina. 

That island (within sight as the eyesore of Peire 
was wont to call it) had been occupied fifty yes 
population eminently hostile to Athens, afterwards 


1 See the remarks a few pages back, upon the defeat*a 
the Lacedsemonian mora by Iphikrates, near Lecheum, p 

* Xen. Hellen. iv, 8,39. Ka? ra ma:dixd pévroe abre a 
Aakedatpovinv d2 tay cvveAnAvdoruv tx Tov roAewy dpe 
uayouevos ovvarédavov’ of d GAdot gevyovrec Exutroy. 
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expelled by her, — at last again captured in the new abode whick 
they had obtained -in Laconia,—- and put to death by her order. 
During the Peloponnesian war, A‘gina had been tenanted by 
Athenian citizens as outsettlers or kleruchs; all of whom had been 
driven in after the battle of Agospotami. The island was then 
restored by Lysander to the remnant of the former population, — 
as many of them at least as he could find. 

These new A®ginetans, though doubtless animated by associa- 
tions highly unfavorable to Athens, had nevertheless remained not 
only at peace, but also in reciprocal commerce, with her, until a 
considerable time after the battle of Knidus and the rebuilding of 
her Long Walls. And so they would have continued, of their own 
accord, — since they could gain but little, and were likely to lose 
all the security of their traffic, by her hostility,—had they not 
been forced to commence the war by Eteonikus, the Lacedzmonian 
harmost in the island;} one amidst many examples of the manner 
in which the smaller Grecian states were dragged into war, with- 
out any motive of their own, by the ambition of the greater, — 
by Sparta as well as by. Athens.2 With the concurrence of the 
ephors, Eteonikus authorized and encouraged all A‘ginetans to fit 
out privateers for depredation on Attica; which aggression the 

1 Xen. Hellen. v,1,1. d» d& waAcy 6 ’Eredvixog tv rg Alyivy, xa 
ériuctia Apwpevov Tov mpdover ypovoy Tov Aiywwnray mpdc rode 'AUnvaiove, 
dre? gavepie xara SaAarrav éxodepeiro 6 wéAEuoc, Evyddsav nal roi¢ Seopa, 
edinor AntleaIat rdv BovAdpevov éx rie ’Arrinie. 

_ The meaning of the word 7a/:y hore is not easy to determine, since (as 

Schneider remarks) not a word had been said before about the presence of 
Eteonikus at gina. Perhaps we may explain it by supposing that Eteo- 
nikus found the A‘ginetans reluctant to engage in the war, and that he did 
not like to involve them in it without first going to Sparta to consult the 
ephors. It was on coming back to Aigina (zéGAcv) from Sparta, after having 
obtained the consent of the ephors (fvvdééay xa? roig é¢dpocc), that he issued 
the letters of marque. 

Schneider’s note explains ray spéc3ev xpovoy incorrectly, in my judg- 
ment. 

* Compare Xen. Hellen. vi, 3,8; Thucyd. iii, 18. The old Zginetan 
antipathy against Athens, when thus again instigated, continued for a con- 
siderable time. A year or two afterwards, when the philosopher Plato was 
taken to A‘gina to be sold as a slave, it was death to any Athenian to land 
in the island (Aristides, Or. xlvi, p. 384; p. 306 Dindorf; Diogenes, Lert 
iii, 19; Plutarch. Dion. c. 5). 
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HIERAX PROCEEDS TO RHODES. 


Athenians resented, after suffering considerable . 
sending a force of ten triremes to block up Aig 
with a body of hoplites under Pamphilus to cons 
a@ permanent fort in the island. This squadron, h 
driven off (though Pamphilus still continued to oc 
Teleutias, who came to Aigina on hearing of the | 
been engaged, with the fleet which he command 
an expedition among the Cyclades, for the. pu 
contributions. He seems to have been now at 
year of command, and while he was at Atgir 
Hierax, arrived from Sparta, on his way to Rho 
him. The fleet was, accordingly, handed over to 
na, while Teleutias went directly home to Sparta. 
was his popularity among the seamen, that num 
companied him down to the water-edge, testifyin; 
attachment by crowning him with wreaths, or p1 
Some, who came down too late, when he was alre 
cast their wreaths on the sea, uttering prayers fo 
happiness.! 

Hierax, while carrying back to Rhodes the rem: 
Teleutias had brought from that island, left his 
“g6pas as harmost at Agina with twelve trireme 
protected the island completely, and caused the { 


? Xen. Hellen. vy, 1,3. ‘O 62 Tedevriac, paxapiorara 
cade, etc. : - 

This description of the scene at the departure of T 
as well as for his brother Agesilaus, Xenophon always | 
sympathy) is extremely interesting. The reflection, to 
ophon follows it up, deserves notice, — “I know well th: 
I am not recounting any outlay of money, or danger inc 
stratagem. But by Zeus, it does seem to me worth a m 
by what sort of conduct Teleutias created such disposi 
This is a true man’s achievement, more precious than 
danger.” 

What Xenophon here glances at in the case of Tele 
worked out in detail in the romance of the Cyropadia { 
— the exercising command in such manner as to have ' 
subjects)——and touched upon indirectly in various o 
sitions, — the Hiero, the Ciconomicus, and portions | 
The idéal of government, as it presented itself to Xeno 
nal despotism, or something like it. 
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pied by the Athenians under Pamphilus to be itself blocked up, 
insomuch that after an interval of four months, a special decree 
was passed at Athens to send a numerous squadron and fetch away 
the garrison. As the A‘ginetan privateers, aided by the squadron 
of Gorgépas, now recommenced their annoyances against Attica, 
thirteen Athenian triremes were put in equipment under Eunomus 
as a squadron against Avgina. But Gorgépas and his squad- 
ron were now for the time withdrawn, to escort Antalkidas, the 
new Lacedeemonian admiral sent to Asia chiefly for the purpose 
of again negotiating with Tiribazus. On returning back, after 
landing Antalkidas at Ephesus, Gorgopas fell in with Eunomus, 
whose pursuit, however, he escaped, landing at A‘gina just before 
sunset. The Athenian admiral, after watching for a short time 
until he saw the Lacedsemonian seamen out of their vessels and 
ashore, departed as it grew dark to Attica, carrying a light to pre- 
vent his ships from parting company. But Gorgdépas, causing his 
men to take a hasty meal, immediately reémbarked and pursued ; 
keeping on the track vy meezs of the light, and taking care not to 
betray himself eitner .> tne <4 of oars or by the chant of the 
Keleustés. Eunomns had n> suspicion of the accompanying enemy. 
Just after he had touched land near cape Zostér in Attica, when 
his men were in the.act of disembarking, Gorgépas gave signal by 
trumpet to attack. After a short action by moonlight, four of the 
Athenian squadrons were captured, and carried off to Avgina; 
with the remainder, Eunomus escaped to Peirzus.! 

This victory, rendering both Gorg6pas and the Adginetans con- 
fident, laid them open to a stratagem skilfully planned by the 
Athenian Chabrias. That officer, who seems to have been dis- 
missed from Corinth as Iphikrates had been before him, was now 
about to conduct a force of ten triremes and eight hundred peltasts 
to the aid of Evagoras; to whom the Athenians were thus paying 
their debt of gratitude, though they could ill-spare any of their 
forces from home. Chabrias, passing over from Peirzus at night, 
landed without being perceived. in a desert place of the coast of 
Egina, and planted himself in ambush with his peltasts at some 
little distance inland of the Herakleion or temple of Herakles, 
amidst hollow ground suitable for concealment. He had before 


' Xen. Hellen. y, 1, 6-10. 
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made agreement with another squadron and a body of hoplites 


under Demenetus ; who arrived at daybreak and landed at Aégi- 


na at a point called Tripyrgia, about two miles distant from the 
Herakleion, but farther removed from the city. As soon as their 
arrival became known, Gorgépas hastened out of the city to repel 
them, with all the troops he could collect, Avginetans as well as 
marines out of the ships of war,—and eight Spartans who hap- 
pened to be his companions in the island. In their march from 
the city to attack the new comers, they had to pass near the Hera- 
kleion, and therefore near the troops in ambush; who, as soon as 
Gorgépas and those about him had gone by, rose up suddenly and 
attacked them in the rear. The stratagem succeeded not less 
completely than that of Iphikrates at Abydos against Anaxibius. 
Gorgépas and the Spartans near him were slain, the rest were 
defeated, and compelled to flee with considerable loss back to the 
city.1 
After this brilliant success, Chabrias pursued his voyage to Cy- 
prus, and matters appeared so secure on the side of Agina, that 
Demenetus also was sent to the Hellespont to reinforce Iphi- 
krates. For some time indeed, the Lacedemonian ships at A‘gina 
did nothing. Eteonikus, who was sent as successor to Gorgépas,® 
could neither persuade nor constrain the seamen to go aboard, 
since he had no funds, while their pay was in arrears; so that 
Athens with her coast and her trading-vessels remained altogether 
unmolested. At length the Lacedzmonians were obliged to send 
again to Acgina Teleutias, the most popular and best-beloved of all 
their commanders, whom the seamen welcomed with the utmost 
delight. Addressing them under the influence of this first impres- 
sion, immediately after he had offered sacrifice, he told them plainly 
that he had brought with him no money, but that he had come to 
put them in the way of procuring it; that he should himself touch 
nothing until they were amply provided, and should require of 
them to bear no more hardship or fatigue than he went through 
himself; that the power and prosperity of Sparta had all been 
purchased by willingly braving danger, as well as toil, in the cause 
of duty; that it became valiant men to seek their pay, not by 


1 Xen. Hellen. v, 1, 12, 18. 
* So we may conclude from Xen. Hellen. v, 1,13; Demsnetas is found 
at the Hellespont v, 1, 26. 
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cringing to any one, but by their own swords at the cost of ene- 
mies. And he engaged to find them the means of doing this, 
provided they would now again manifest the excellent qualities 
which he knew them by experience to possess.! 

This address completely won over the seamen, who received it 
with shouts of applause ; desiring Teleutias to give his orders forth- 
with, and promising ready obedience. “ Well, (said he), now go 
and get your suppers, as you were intending todo; and then come 
immediately on shipboard, bringing with you provisions for one 
day. Advance me thus much out of your own means, that we may, 
by the will of the gods, make an opportune voyage.”2 

In spite of the eminent popularity of Teleutias, the men would 
probably have refused to go on board, had he told them before- 
hand his intention of sailing with his twelve triremes straight into 
the harbor of Peirsus. At first sight, the enterprise seemed in- 
sane, for there were triremes in it more than sufficient to over- 
whelm him. But he calculated on finding them all unprepared, with 
seamen as well as officers in their lodgings ashore, so that he could 
not only strike terror and do damage, but even realize half an 
hour’s plunder before preparations could be made to resist him. 
Such was the security which now reigned there, especially since 
the death of Gorgopas, that no one dreamt of an attack. The har- 
bor was open, a8 it had been forty years before, when Brasidas (in 
the third year of the Peloponnesian war) attempted the like enter- 
prise from the port of Megara. Even then, at the maximum of 
the Athenian naval power, it was an enterprise possible, simply 
because every one considered it to be impossible; and it only failed 
because the assailants became terrified, and flinched in the exe- 
cution. 


1 Xen. Hellen. v, 1, 14-17. 

* Xen. Hellen. v, 1,18. "Ayere, & Gvdpec, dermvnoare pev, Grep kal d¢ 
éubddere* mponapaoyxere dé wor wide uépac cirov- Erecta 62 Here En? rag 
vaic abrixa pada, brag xAetowper, Evda Sede b0éder, bv xaiph agiEdpuevor. 

Schneider doubts whether the words zporapaoyere dé pot are correct. 
But they seem to me to bear a very pertinent meaning. Teleutias had no 
money ; yet it was necessary for his purpose that the seamen should come 
furnished with one day's provision beforehand. Accordingly he is obliged 
to ask them to get provision for themselves, or to lend it, as it were, to him; 
though they were already so *issatisfied from not having received their 
pay. * Thucyd. ii, 94 


TELEUTIAS GAINS RICH PLUNDER. 


A little after dark, Teleutias quitted the harbor 
out telling any one whither he was going. Rowir 
allowing his men alternate repose on their oars, h 
before morning within half a mile of Peireus, ' 
until .day was just dawning, and then led his sc 
into the harbor. Everything turned out as he « 
was not the least idea of being attacked, nor the | 
for defence. Not a single trireme was manned or 
dition, but several were moored without their crev 
merchant-vessels, loaded as well as empty. Teleu 
captains of his squadron to drive against the trire: 
them; but by no means to damage the beaks of 
by trying to disable the merchant-ships. Even at 
many Athenians were abroad, and the arrival of 
assailants struck every one with surprise and cons 
and vague cries transmitted the news through a 
from Peirsus up to Athens, where it was believe 
bor was actually taken. Every man having run ho 
the whole force of the city rushed impetuously do 
one accord, — hoplites as well as horsemen. But 
cors could arrive, Teleutias had full time to do ca 
chief. His seamen boarded the larger merchant-sh 
the men and the portable goods which they found 
even jumped ashore on the quay (called the Deis 
on the tradesmen, ship-masters, and pilots, whou 
and carried them away captive. Various smaller v 
entire cargoes were also towed away; and even { 
remes. With all these Teleutias sailed safely | 
sending some of his squadron to escort the prizes | 
he himself with the remainder sailed southward 
As he was seen to come out of Peirsous, his tri 
taken for Athenian, and excited no alarm; so t 
tured several fishing-boats, and passage-boats com 
gers from the islands to Athens, — together with 
men carrying corn and other goods, at Sunium. . 
safely into Atgina.! 

The enterprise of Teleutias, thus admirably 


1 Xen. Hellen. v, 1, 18-22. 
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executed without the loss of a man, procured for him a plentiful 
booty, of which, probably not the least valuable portion consisted. 
in the men seized as captives. When sold at Aigina, it yielded so 
large a return that he was enabled to pay down at once a month’s 
pay to his seamen; who became more attached to him than ever, 
and kept the triremes in animated and active service under his 
orders.! Admonished by painful experience, indeed, the Athenians 
were now, doubtless, careful both in guarding and in closing Pei- 
reus; as they had become forty years before after the unsuccess- 
ful attack of Brasidas. But in-spite of the utmost vigilance, they 
suffered an extent of damage from the indefatigable Teleutias, 
and from the ginetan privateers, quite sufficient to make them 
weary of the war.? 

We cannot doubt, indeed, that the prosecution of the war must 
have been a heavy financial burthen upon the Athenians, from 
895 3B. c. downward to 887 8.c. How they made good the cost, 
without any contributory allies, or any foreign support, except what 
Konon obtained during one year from Pharnabazus, — we are not 
informed. On the revival of the democracy in 403 B. c., the pov- 
erty of the city, both public and private, had been very great, 
owing to the long previous war, ending with the loss of all Athe- 
nian property abroad. Ata period about three years afterwards, 
it seems that the Athenians were in arrears, not merely for the 
tribute-money which they then owed to Sparta as her subject allies, 
but also for debts due to the Beotians on account of damage done; 
that they were too poor to perform in full the religious sacrifices 
prescribed for the year, and were obliged to omit some even of the 
more ancient; that the docks as well as the walls were in sad want 
of repair. Even the pay to those citizens who attended the pub- 


™ Xen Hellen. v, 1, 24. - 

* Xen. Hellen. v, 1, 29. 

Even ten years after this, however, ied the Lacedsmonian harmost 
Sphodrias marched from Thespix by night to surprise Peirzeus, it was with- 
out gates on the landside — drtAwrog —or at least without any such gates 
as would resist an assault (Xen. Hellen. v, 4, 20). 

3 Lysias, Orat. xxx, cont. Nikomachum, s. 21-30. 

I trust this Oration so far as the matter of fact, that in the preceding 
year, some ancient sacrifices had been omitted from state-poverty; but the 
manner jn which the speak r makes this fact tell against Nikomachus, may 
or May not be just. 
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THE THEORIC BOARD. 


lic assemblies and sat as dikasts in the dikasteries, 
to the working of the democracy, — was restored 
beginning first at one obolus, and not restored to 
which it had stood before the capture, until afte 
some years.! It was at this time too that the T! 
Paymasters for the general expenses of public wo 
fice, was first established ; and when we read how 
nians were embarrassed for the means of celek 
scribed sacrifices, there was, probably, great n 
formation of some such office. The disbursements 
this object had been effected, before 403 B. c., not 
Board, but by the Hellenotamiz, or treasurers of 
lected from the allies, who were not renewed after 
Athenian empire had ceased to exist.2 A portion o 
bursed by the Thedric Board for the religious fes 
ployed in the distribution of two oboli per head, ca 
to all present citizens, and actually received by all,- 
the poor, but by persons in easy circumstances also. 
tion was made at several festivals, having origina 
Dionysia, for the purpose of enabling the citizens t 
the theatrical representations in honor of Dionysus 
know either the number of the festivals, or the am 
sum. It was, in principle, a natural corollary of t! 
connected with the festival; not simply because { 
recreation of each citizen, individually taken, was 
being enabled to attend the festival, — but becau 
effect of the ceremony, in honoring and propitiat 
believed to depend in part upon a multitudinous 
lively manifestations. Gradually, however, this 


1 Aristophan. Ecclesias. 300-310. 

* See the Inscription No. 147, in Boeckh’s Corpus In 
Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens, ii, 7, p. 179, 180, | 
Schomann, Antiq. Jur. Publ. Greec. s. 77, p. 320. 

? Demosthenes, Philippic. iv, p. 141, 8. 43; Demosth 
Leocharem, p. 1091, s. 48. 

* It is common to represent the festivals at Athens 
many stratagems for feeding poor citizens at the public 
primitive idea and sentiment of the Grecian religious | 
faction to the god dependent upon multitudinous spect: 
and enjoying themselves together (duytya wavrac) —iy 
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Theéric or festival-money came to be pushed to an abusive and 
mischievous excess, which is brought before our notice forty years 
afterwards, during the political career of Demosthenes. Until that 
time, we have no materials for speaking of it; and what I here 
notice is simply the first creation of the Thedric Board. 

The means of Athens for prosecuting the war, and for paying 
her troops sent as well to Beotia as to Corinth, must. have been 
derived mainly from direct assessments on property, called eis- 
phore. And some such assessments we find alluded to generally 
as having taken place during these years; though we know no 
details either as to frequency or amount.! Bu: the restitution of 


the development of democracy at Athens. See the old oracles in Demoe- 
then. cont. Meidiam, p. 531, 8.66; Homer, Hymn. Apollin. 147; K. F. Herr- 
mann, Gottesdienstlich. Alterthiimer der Griechen, s. 8. 

© See such direct assessments on property alluded to in various speeches 
of Lysias, Orat. xix. De Bonis Aristoph. s. 31, 45,63; Orat. xxvii. cont. Epi- 
kratem, s.11; Orat. xxix. cont. Philokrat. s. 14. 

Boeckh (in his Public Econ. of Athens, iv, 4, p. 493, Engl. transl., which 
passage stands unaltered in the second edition of the German original re- 
cently published, p. 642) affirms that a proposition for the assessment of a 
direct property-tax of one-fortieth, or two and a half per cent.. was made 
about this time by a citizen named Euripides, who announced it as intended 
to produce five hundred talents; that the proposition was at first enthusias- 
tically welcomed by the Athenians, and procured for its author unbounded 
popularity; but that he was presently cried down and disgraced, becanse on 
farther examination the measure proved unsatisfactory and empty talk. 

Sievers also (Geschichte von Griech. bis zur Schlacht von Mantineia, 
pp. 100, 101) adopts the same view as Boeckh, that this was a real propo- 
sition of a property tax of two and a half per cent., made by Euripides. Af- 
ter having alleged that the Athenians in these times supplied their treasury 
by the most unscrupulous injustice in confiscating the property of rich citi- 
zens, — referring as proof to passages in the orators, none of which estab- 
lishes his conclusion, — Sievers goes on to say, — “ But that these violences 
did not suffice, is shown by the fact that the people caught with greedy im- 
patience at other measures. Thus a new scheme of finance, which however 
was presently discovered to be insufficient or inapplicable, excited at first 
the most extravagant joy.” He adds in a note: “ The scheme proceeded 
from Euripides ; it was a property-tax of two and a half percent. See 
Aristoph. Ecclesiaz. 823; Boeckh, Staatshaush. ii, p. 27. 

In my judgment, the assertion here made by Boeckh and Sievers rests 
upon no sufficient ground. The passage of Aristophanes does not warrant _ 
us in concluding anything at all about a proposition for a property-tex. ‘¢ 
is as follows : — 


DIRECT TAXATION. 


-the Long Walls and of the fortifications of Peir 
was an assistance not less valuable to the finances 


Td & bvayyor oby Gxavre¢ hyeic Guvupev 
Tadavr’ Eceadcs wevtaxéota TZ TOAe 
Tig recoapaxoorne, fy éropie’ Etpixiéng ; 
Ketdv¢ xatexypicov xac dvip Etpizidny: 
"Ore 67 & Gvacxonovupévotc épaivero 

‘O Atdc Képty Soc, xat rd xpayp’ obk jpKeo 
Ilaacy xarexirrov race avip Etpinidny. 

What this “new financial scheme” (so Sievers properly c 
the. poet here alludes to, — we have no means of determir 
ture to express my decided conviction that it cannot havi 

tax. The terms in which it is described forbid that supp 
scheme which seemed at first sight exceedingly promisi1 
the city, and procured for its author very great populari 
farther examination, proved to be mere empty boasting (( 
How can this be said about any motion for a property-tax 
cier should ever have gained éxtraordinary popularity 
property-tax, is altogether inconceivable. And a propo: 
immense sum of five hundred talents (which Schomann 
probable aggregate charge of the whole peace-establish 
Antiq. Jur. Public. Grec. 8. 73, p. 318) at one blow by an 
property! It would be as much as any financier could do { 
the tremendous unpopularity of such a proposition; and to 
bly even to listen to him, were the necessity ever so press 
are propositions for direct taxation, we may know withon 
specific evidence respecting Athens; but if any man reqt 
evidence, he may find it abundantly in the Philippics and 

mosthenes. On one occasion (De Symmoriis, Or. xiv. 1 
orator alludes to a proposition for raising five hundred 
property-tax as something extravagant, which the Atheni 
dure to hear mentioned. 

Moreover, — unpopularity apart, — the motion for a p 
scarcely procure credit for a financier, because it is of a 
simple and obvious. Any man can suggest such a schem: 
an acceptable financier, you must propose some measur 
gain to the state withont such undisguised pressure upon 

Lastly, there is nothing delusive in a property-tax, — no 
gainful at first sight, and then turns out on farther exa) 
movpévotc) to.be false or uncertain. It may, indeed, be mo 
but this can only be known after it has been assessed, and 
actually called for. 

Upon these grounds I maintain that the rescapaxdor? p: 
des was not a property-tax. What it was I do not preten 
Sapaxoor? may have many other meanings; it might me 
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to her political power. That excellent harbor, commodious as a 
mercantile centre, and now again safe for the residence of metics 


and a half per cent. upon imports or exports, or upon the produce of the 
mines of Laureion; or it might mean a cheap coinage or base money, some- 
thing in the nature of the Chian reocapaxocrai (Thucyd. viii, 100). All that 
the passage really teaches us is, that some financial proposition was made 
by Euripides which at first seemed likely to be lucrative, but would not stand 
an attentive examination. It is not even certain that Euripides promised a 
receipt of five hundred talents; this sum is only given te us as a comic 
exaggeration of that which foolish men at first fancied. Boeckh in more 
than one place reasons (erroneously, in my judgment) as if this five hundred 
talents was a real and trustworthy estimate, and equal to two and a half 
per cent. upon the taxable property of the Athenians. He says (iv, 8, p. 520, 
Engl. transl.) that “ Euripides assumed as the basis of his proposal for levy- 
ing a property-tax, a taxable capital of twenty thousand talents,” — and 
that “his proposition of one-fortieth was calculated to produce five hundred 
talents.” No such conclusion can be fairly drawn from Aristophanes. 

Again, Boeckh infers from another passage in the same play of the same 
author, that a small direct property-tax of one five-hundredth part had been 
recently imposed. After a speech from one of the old women, calling upcn 
& young man to follow her, he replies (v. 1006) :— 

"AAN’ otk avaynn potorty, el pA Tov buoy” 

Thy revraxcotéorny xaréSnxag TH WALL. 
Boeckh himself admits (iv, 8, p. 520) that this passage is very obscure, and 
so I think every one will find it. Tyrwhitt was so perplexed by it that he 
altered éuGy into érdy. Without presuming to assign the meaning of the 
passage, I merely contend that it cannot be held to justify the affirmation, 
as a matter of historical fact, that a property tax of one-five-hundredth had 
been levied at Athens, shortly before the representation of Ekklesiazuss. 

I cannot refrain here from noticing another inference drawn by Sievers 
from a third passage in this same play,—the Ekklesiazussz (Geschichte 
Griechenlands vom Ende der Pelop. Kriegs bis zur Schlacht von Mantineia, 
p.101.) He says, —‘“ How melancholy is the picture of Athenian popular 
life, which is presented to us by the Ekklesiazusm and the second Plutus, 
ten or twelve years after the restoration of the democracy! What an impres- 
sive seriousness (welch ein erschiitternder Ernst) is expressed in the speech 
of Praxagora!” (v. 174 seqq.). 

I confess that I find neither seriousness, nor genuine and trustworthy 
coloring, in this speech of Praxagora. It was a comic case made ont for the 
purpose of showing that the women were more fit to govern Athens than 
the men, and setting forth the alleged follies of the men in terms of broad 
and general disparagement. The whole play is, throughout, thorough farce 
and full of Aristophanic humor. And it is surely preposterous to treat what 
is put into the mouth of Praxagora, the leading feminine character, as if it 
were historizal evidence as to the actual condition or management of Ath- 


SUCCESS OF TIRIBAZUSB. 


E and the importations of merchants, became speedil: 
. mated commerce, as We have seen it when surpris 
The number of metics, or free resident non-citize 
again large, as it had been before the time of he 
including a number of miscellaneous non-Hellen 
’ Lydia, Phrygia, and Syria! Both the port-dutie 
of fixed property at Athens, was thus augmented 
countervail the costs of war. Nevertheless these 
from year to year, and combined with the damag: 
netan privateers, were seriously felt, and contrib 
the Athenians to peace. 
In the Hellespont also, their prospects were not 
-cline, but had become seriously menacing. Ai 
/Egina to Ephesus in the preceding year, and sen: 
gopus with the Aginetan squadron, Antalkidas 
remainder of his fleet under his secretary, Nikoloc] 
to proceed to the Hellespont for the relief of Ab: 
self landed, and repaired to Tiribazus, by whom he 
up to the court of Susa. Here he renewed the | 
~ the pacification of Greece,—on principles of univ: 
abandoning all the Asiatic Greeks as subject absolu 
sian king, — which he had tried in vain to carry thr 
before. Though the Spartans generally were odiou: 
Antalkidas behaved with so much dexterity? as to 
favor personally, while all the influence of Tiribazu 
to second his political views. At length they succe: 
ing upon the king formally to adopt the peace, a 
war against any Greeks who should refuse to a 
powering the Spartans to enforce it everywhere a: 
under his sanction. In order to remove one w! 


ens. Let any one follow the speech of Praxagora into t 
reform which she is made to submit, arid he will then sex 
citing her discourse as if it were an harangue in Thucy< 
indeed strangely transformed by thus turning comic wit i: 
of evidence ; and no history has suffered so much from : 
that of Athens. 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. v. 1, 19-24; compare vii, 1, 3,4; X 
galibus, chapters i, ii, iii, etc.; Xenoph. De Repub. Ather 

* Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 22. 
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proved a great impediment to this measure, the king was farther 
induced to invite the satrap Pharnabazus up to court, and to honor 
him with his daughter in marriage; leaving the satrapy of Das- 
kylium under the temporary administration of Ariobarzanes, a 
personal friend and guest of Antalkidas.! Thus armed against all 
contingencies, Antalkidas and Tiribazus returned from Susa to the 
coast of Asia Minor in the spring of 387 B.c., not only bearing 
the formal diploma ratified by the king’s seal, but commanding 
ample means to carry it into effect; since, in addition to the full 
forces of Persia, twenty additional triremes were on their way from 
Syracuse and the Greco-Italian towns, sent by the despot Diony- 
sius to the aid of the Lacedzmonians.? 

On reaching the coast, Antalkidas found Nikolochus with his 
fleet of twenty-five sail blocked up in Abydos by the Athenians 
under Iphikrates ; who with thirty-two sail were occupying the 
European side of the Hellespont. He immediately repaired to 
Abydos by land, and took an early opportunity of stealing out by 
night with his fleet up the strait towards the Propontis; spreading 
the rumor that he was about to attack Chalkédon, in concert with 
a party in the town. But he stopped at Perkoté, and lay hid in 
that harbor until he saw the Athenian fleet (which had gone in 
pursuit of him upon the false scent laid out) pass by towards Pro- 
konnésus. The strait being now clear, Antalkidas sailed down it 
again to meet the Syracusan and Italian ships, whom he safely 
joined. Such junction, with a view to which his recent manceuvre 
had been devised, rendered him more than a match for his enemies. 
He had further the good fortune to capture a detached Athenian 
squadron of eight triremes, which Thrasybulus (a second Athenian 
citizen of that name) was conducting from Thrace to join the main 
Athenian fleet in the Hellespont. Lastly, additional reinforce- 
ments also reached Antalkidas from the zealous aid of Tiribazus 
and Ariobarzanes, insomuch that he found himself at the head of 
no less than eighty triremes, besides a still greater number which 
were under preparation in the various ports of Ionia.3 

Such a fleet, the greatest which had been seen in the Hellespont 


4 Xen. Hellen. vy, 1, 28. * Xen. Hellen. v, 1, 25-27. 
® Diodor. xv, 2. These triremes were employed in the ensuing year for 
the prosecution of the war against Evagoras. 
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TERMS OF THE CONVENTION. 


since the battle of AZgospotami, was so much s' 
thing which could be brought to meet it, and indic: 
the full force of Persia operating in the interes 
that the Athenians began to fear a repetition of t 
itous suffering which they had already undergone 
A portion of such hardship they at once began 

single merchant-ship reached them from the Ei 
seized and detained by Antalkidas ; so that their 
imported corn was thus cut off. Moreover, in 

couraging state of affairs, the Aiginetan privatéer: 
active in harassing the coasting trade of Attica; a 
tion, of actual hardship with prospective alarm, 

mount anxiety at Athens to terminate the war. ~ 
the other allies would have no chance of success tl 
forces ; while the Argeians also, hitherto the mo: 
become on their own account desirous of peace, 
repeated Lacedzmonian invasions of their territor 
should press for a peace, when the terms of it we 
herself, is not wonderful. Even to her, triumphan 
now seemed, the war was a heavy burden.! 

Such was the general state of feeling in the 
when Tiribazus summoned the contending parties i 
probably at Sardis, to hear the terms of the conve 
just come down from Susa. He produced th: 
and having first publicly exhibited the regal sea 
follows :— 

“ King Artaxerxes thinks it just that the cities 
islands of Klazomenz and Cyprus, shall belon 
thinks it just also, to leave all the other Heller 
mous, both small and great, — except Lemnos, I 
ros, which are to belong to Athens, as they did ori: 
any parties refuse to accept this peace, I will mak: 
along with those who are of the same mind, by ls 
sea, with ships and with money.” 2 


1 Xen. Hellen. v, 1, 28, 29. 

* Xen. Hellen. v, 1 31. 

In this document there is the same introduction of 1 
mediately following the third, as in the correspondence 
and Xerxes (Thucyd. i, 128, 129). 
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Instructions were given to all the deputies to report the terms of 
this edict to their respective cities, and to meet again at Sparta for 
acceptance or rejection. When the time of meeting arrived, all 
the cities, in spite of their repugnance to the abandonment of the 
Asiatic Greeks, and partly also to the second condition, neverthe- 


' Jess felt themselves overruled by superior force, and gave a re- 


luctant consent. On taking the oaths, however, the Thebans tried 
indirectly to make good an exception in their own case, by claim- 
ing to take the oath not only on behalf of themselves, but on be- 
half of the Bovotian cities generally ; a demand which Agesilaus in 
the name of Sparta repudiated, as virtually cancelling that item in 
the pacification whereby the small cities were pronounced to be 
autonomous as well as the great. When the Theban deputy re- 
plied that he could not relinquish his claim without fresh instruc- 
tions from home, Agesilaus desired him to go at once and consult 
his countrymen. “You may tell them (said he) that if they do 
riot comply, they will be shut out from the treaty.” 

It was with much delight that Agesilans pronounced this 
peremptory sentence, which placed Thebes in so humiliating a 
dilemma. Antipathy towards the Thebans was one of his strongest 
sentiments, and he exulted in the hope that they would persist in 
their refusal so that he would thus be enabled to bring an over- 
whelming force to crush their isolated city. So eagerly did he 
thirst for the expected triumph, that immediately an the departure 
of the Theban deputies, and before their answer could possibly 
have been obtained, he procured the consent of the ephors, offered 
the border-sacrifice, and led the Spartan force out as far as Tegea. 
From that city he not only despatched messengers in all directions 
to hasten the arrival of the Periceki, but also sent forth the offi- 
cers called xenfgi to the cities of the Peloponnesian allies, to mus- 
ter and bring together the respective contingents. But in spite of 
all injunctions to despatch, his wishes were disappointed. Before 
he started from Tegea, the Theban deputies returned with the in- 
timation that they were prepared to take the oath for Thebes alone, 
recognizing the other Bosotian cities as autonomous. Agesilaus 
and the Spartans were thus obliged to be satisfied with the minor 
triumph, in itself very serious and considerable, of having degraded 


1 Diodor. xi, 120. 


TREATMENT OF CORINTH. 


Thebes frum her federal headship, and isolated h 
tian cities.! 

‘The unmeasured andi impatient miso-Theban bi 
laus, attested here by his friend and panegyrist, 
notice ; for it will be found to explain much of 1 
Sparta and her officers during the ensuing years. 

There yet remained one compliance for Ag 
The Argeian auxiliaries were not yet withdrav 
and the Corinthian government might probabl 
terms of the peace, leaving their city autonomou 
to retain or dismiss these auxiliaries at their own 
it was not so that Agesilaus construed the peace ; 
tion, right or wrong, was backed by the powel 
He sent to inform both Argeians and Corinthians 
iliaries were not withdrawn, he would march hi 
into both territories. No resistance could b 
peremptory mandate. The Argeians retired fro 
the vehement philo-Argeian Corinthians, — espe 
had been concerned in the massacre at the festiv: 
—retired at the same time into voluntary exilk 
selves no longer safe in the town. They found 
Argos, partly at Athens,? where they were most ho 
Those Corinthians who had before been in exile, 
cert wjth the Lacedemonian garrison at Lechx 
had been engaged in jitter hostility against the 
Corinth, — were immediately readmitted into the 
to Xenophon, their readmission was pronounced | 
ous voice of the Corinthian citizens.3 But we st 
rect in affirming, that it was procured by the s: 
summons from Agesilaus which had extorted the 
Argeians.4 The restoration of the exiles from . 


1 Xen. Hellen. v, 1, 32, 33. 

* Xen. Hellen. v, 1, 34; Demosthen. adv. Leptin. c. 1£ 

> Xen. Hellen. v, 1,34. Of & GAAoe rodirat Exovre 
apboder getyovrag. 

* Such is in fact the version of the story in Xenophor 
Agesilaus (ii, 21), where it is made a matter of honor t 
would not consent to peace, except with a compulsory; 
that the Corinthian and Theban exiles should be restore: 
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present occasion was no more voluntary than that of the Athe- 
nian exiles had been eighteen years before, at the Peloponnesian 
war,—or than that of the“Phliasian exiles was, two or three 
years afterwards.! 


exiles had been actively cooperating with Agesilaus against Corinth. Of 
Theban exiles we have heard notking; but it is very probable that there 
were several serving with Agesilaus,— and also pretty certain that he 
would insist upon their restoration. 

' Xen. Hellen. v, 2, 8. 
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